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ORLOFF STALLION 


Ashort time ago Mr. Merder, Secretary of the 
General Directory of the Imperial Studs of Russia, 
sent to the editor of the ‘‘ Turf, Field and Farm,”’ 


of New York, a number of photographs of trotting ° 


horses of the Orloff breed. Through the courtesy 
of the “Turf, Field and Farm,” we are able to give 
the accompanying portrait of a famous stallion of 
this breed, which is copied from one of the photo- 
graphs sent by Mr. Merder. The excellence of 
these photographic portraits should set at rest 
those objectors, who pretend that no accurate, life- 
like portrait of an animal can be procured by pho- 
tography. Although there are some unavoidable 
Seeming distortions of parts of the figure in a pho- 




















tograph, yet these so readily adapt themselves to the 
eye of the intelligent observer—just as the seeming 
inaccuracies of a perspective view of a building are 
recognized and understood—that a photograph is a 
far more satisfactory manner of “holding the mir- 
ror up to natnre,’’ than the majority of drawings or 
paintings would be, unless done with perfect fidelity 
and great skill. In the photograph we see the 
animal as it is, which should be in every way satis- 
factory to those who would so represent it. In the 
American Agriculturist for August (page 294) refer- 
ence is made to this breed of horses, and some in- 
formation given as to their breeding and character. 
Mr. Meerder has written a pamphlet upon ‘ The 
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“PRA V N OU K .” — Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Russian Trotter,” in which the history and achieve- 
ments of these horses are set forth in a full and in- 
teresting manner. No horse is considered as a pure 
Orloff, unless he has descended directly from an 
Arabian horse, “ Smetanka,”’ which 1 was the’ founder 
of the race. This horse possessed an extra pair of 
ribs, and his skeleton is still preserved | in the mu- 
seum at 8t..Petersburg. . The ‘stallion here re- . 
presented is ‘‘Praynouk,” in color brown-bay, | 
age 16 years, hight 163, hands, and raised in the , 
stud of Mr. Divoy. . This: stallion: is: now serving 
in the stud of Mr. Pavlov. ° It is ‘this breed which = 
is used in the production of a class of horses, ' 
now in demand i Russia for carriage horses, “ 
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Composting Pond Mud.—“G. J. F.,” 
Phillipsburg, N. J. To compost pond mud it is proper 
to throw it in piles upon the bank to drain, and when it 
is only moist, and not wet, to mix it in layers with barn- 
yard manure, and if desired, with lime. If one load of 
coarse stable manure, one bushel of lime, and five loads 
of the drained mud, are evenly mixcd and left to decom- 
pose, there will be no loss of ammonia, as the mud will 
‘absorb all that is set free from the manure. The heap 


_ should be made about four feet high, flat, and slightly 
= the-top, to:bold all-the: rain that may fall 
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The results of the harvest season now ae 
closed, show very clearly that the effects of the 
variableness of the seasons may be greatly modified 
by the farmer himself. In parts of the East, where 
a severe drouth has prevailed, and where the potato 
beetles have appeared, in great numbers, those 
farmers have suffered most whose fields have been 
poor, or who have neglected those simple precau- 
tions by which others have saved their crops. In 
the West, where floods of rain have drenched the 
fields, it is the undrained lands that have suffered. 
Where liberal manuring, drainage, or careful culti- 
vation has been done, the ill effects of drouth or 
excessive moisture have been mitigated. One more 
resource remains to be exercised, that is irrigation. 
Every successive year shows more and more con- 
clusively that some practical means of utilizing the 
excess of the rainfall of a part of the year, during 
our almost certain dry season, would be of the 
greatest advantage. How we can best use the sur- 
plus of our wet months to relieve the necessities of 
the dry months, is a question that appeals to the 
interests of farmers, fruit growers, and gardeners. 


paige f 
Hints about Work. 


Thrashing.—The dry weather of July and August 
over-a large portion-of the East, has brought the 
wheat and rye into a condition of ripeness that will 
much facilitate early thrashing. A large proportion 
of the grain was in the best condition for thrashing 
as it came from the field. Many of the best farm- 
ers now haul their grain direct from the field to the, 
machine. A second handling is thus avoided, and 
the straw may go into the stack in a better condi- 
tion, or into the barn direct. With our usually dry 
harvest season there seems to be no reason for this 
double handling, and none to prevent the thrashing 
of wheat, rye, or oats directly from the field. Our 
own experience is decidedly in favor of this practice. 


Wheat or Rye.—Rye is little more than half the 
price of wheat. The chief reason why this crop is 


grown, is that the soil is too poor to bring a crop of 
wheat. To grow a bushel of rye costs just as much 
as to produce a bushel of wheat. Either the rye is 
grown at a loss, or the wheat at a large profit. The 
former is the fact. Why then should rye be grown, 
excepting in those rare cases in which the straw is 





—_—— 
in , ae for various purposes, and in which the 
profit of the crop thus lies? Only because the ° 
method of farming is poor, and therefore unprofita- 
ble. As a help to change the system, we might 
suggest that the manure used to grow a few acres 
of rye, be used on half the number of acres of 
wheat, and the rest of the land be fallowed or sown 
to clover in the spring, as a means of renovation, 
But in some way w heat ought to take the place of 
rycin many districts where that is generally grown, 


Seed Wheat.—To procure the largest ripest grains 
for seed, some sheaves may be thrown upon the 
barn floor in a deep bed, and partly thrashed with 
the flail, or by driving a pair of horses over them, 
without untying them. They may then be returned 
tothe mow. This may seem like going back on 
machinery, and returning to by-gone fashions, but 
there are some things which can, and perhaps al- 
ways will, be done best ‘by hand, and this is one of 
them. Machine thrashed grain is so much cracked 
or broken, that a large proportion is unfit for seed, 
and especially when we have to buy seed at double 
prices, or even more, much is saved by procuring 
hand thrashed seed. In the way pointed out we 
get the ripest and largest grain, which makes the 
best seed. 

Sowing the Seed.—How much seed per acre should 
be sown, is a question about which there are various 
opinions. It depends upon the kind of seed and 
the richness of the soil. It is pretty certain that a 
oe deal of seed is wasted by over thick sowing, 

Je have found one bushel per acre to produce 
more than five or six pecks upon similar ground, 
when sown early this month. But the soil was rich 
enough to yield 30 bushels per acre. Upon poorer 
ground this sowing would be too thin. If later 
sown more seed is needed. There is no question 
about the advantage of drill sowing over broadcast. 
To cover the seed by a common cultivator, is a 
good substitute for drill sowing. Where the ground 
is at all cloddy, rolling after sowing will be of ad- 
vantage, otherwise we leave the surface rough. 


Smut.—As a preventive against smut, it will pay 
to “pickle” the seed. Steeping in strong brine, 
lime water, or stale urine, for three hours, are 
found effective in many cases. Perhaps the best 
method of pickling seed, is to dissolve four ounces 
of blue stone (sulphate of copper) in one gallon of 
water, for every two bushels of seed. Heap the 
seed upon the barn floor, and sprinkle the solution 
over it ; then mix thoroughly with the shovel until 
the moisture is spread evenly through the heap. 
Let it remain twelve hours, when the pickle will be 
absorbed, and the seed may be sown at once. 


Fertilizers.—Where the soil has not been well- 
dressed with rich, rotted manure, some active fer- 
tilizer will be useful. Now that we can procure 
guano guaranteed as’ to quality, we would choose 
this for fall use before any other purchased fertili- 
zer. Superphosphate is generally most effective 
when used in the spring. 150 Ibs. of guano, cost- 
ing about $4.50, per acre, would make a good dress- 
ing, to be harrowed in before sowing, or with the 
seed if it is sown broadcast. 

Surface Draining.—When they are necessary, sur- 
face drains should be made as soon as the fields are 
sown, and not left until fall rains have come. Gen- 
erally, to cléar out the dead furrows on the higher 
parts of the field, and to make outlets from the 
lower parts, where surface water might accumulate, 
will be sufficiént. 

Grass Seed.—Timothy or orchard grass are better 
to be sown as soon as the wheat is drilled or cover- 
ed, than in the spring. A peck of the former, or 
six pecks of the latter, is not too much if the grass. 
alone is to be sown. If clover is to be sown in the. 
spring, four to six quarts of the former, or a bushel 
of the latter would be a proper quantity per acre. 

Grasslands.—Meadows and pastures may be top-- 
dressed with advantage at any spare time during 
the month. Coarse manure had better be left in 
the yard to rot, but if any well rotted manure is on: 
hand, it may be evenly spread, and the lumps bro- 
ken by drawing a dull harrow or a log clod-crusher: 
over it. 

Clover Seed.—The high price of clover seed makes. 
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it of advantage to save all that can be gathered. 
Five bushels of clover seed per acre may be saved, 
if itis made an object to doit, This is worth as 
much as an average crop of hay. The ground is 
not exhausted by it. By attaching a sheet-iron 
apron behind the cutter-bar, so that the rear part 
drags upon the ground, the heads may be gathered 
and raked into heaps by a boy following the ma- 
chine. As thestalks are of little account for fod- 
der, the clover may be exposed to the rain and 
wind without damage, and with advantage, as the 
seed will hull out better for it. It may be raked 
up when perfectly dry, and put under cover to be 
thrashed in the winter. It is difficult to keep it dry 
by any way of stacking it out of doors. 

Cutting Corn.—The value of corn-stalks for fod- 
der, is too often lost sight of in harvesting. To 
save the fodder as much as possible, the crop 
should be harvested as soon as the corn is glazed. 
After that nothing is gained by letting the crop 
stand, but much loss is risked by reason of storms 
or frosts. When the whole stalks are not cut, but 
only the tops above the ears, the fodder may be 
gathered soon after the first of this month. Bind- 
ing in small sheaves is a good plan. 


Sowing Corn-Stubble.—Where the practice of sow- 
ing the corn-stubble with wheat prevails, the un- 
sightly method of leaving the strips upon which 
the corn has been shocked unsown, should be 
avoided, both on account of its ill appearance and 
its want of economy. A considerable amount of 
ground is wasted, and weeds are encouraged. Itis 
not much trouble to haul off the shocks, as de- 
scribed on page 328, and set them up in some place 
where the corn can be husked conveniently, and 
what trouble there is in it is well repaid. 

Corn Husking.—Many farmers are unaware that 
corn may be husked by machinery, and where a 
large crop is to be handled, the Philip’s Spiral Corn 
Husker will be found a great help. Other helps 

, for smaller growers, will be found in some greatly 
improved husking gloves that are now made. They 
are a protection against cold, and effective. 


Winter Pasture.—In many places, in the Middle 
and Southern States for instance, a winter pasture 
is very convenient, if not necessary. Rye is gener- 
ally sown for.this purpose on fields intended for a 
spring crop, or the crop is left to grow after having 
been pastured. Three bushels of seed should be 
sown, and the earlier this month the better. 

Winter Oats.—This crop is coming into favor in 
Southern States, and is being tested in the Middle 
States. It furnishes fall and winter pasture, or a 
heavier crop of grain than spring oats. Two bush- 
els per acre should be sown early this month. The 
earlier it is sown the better. 

Soiling Crops.—Rye is the first crop that can be 
used in the spring for soiling purposes. Those 
farmers or dairymen who intend to soil any of their 
stock, can best begin now by sowing a piece of rye 
for early green feed. The ground is cleared in time 
for oats and peas mixed, or fodder corn. To make 
soiling crops pay they must be richly manured, as 
much labor is involved in this method of feeding 
stock, and only heavy crops will pay for the labor. 


. Root Crops.—Forward crops of mangels or beets 
may be thinned now to help out the fall feed. The 
more room the leaves have to spread, the riper and 
more nutritious the roots will be. 

Sheep.—The whole flock should now be well 
looked after. Sheep intended for market should 
be pushed forward as rapidly as possible. Ewes 
intended to produce early lambs should not be 
stinted upon stubbles and bare pastures, but should 
be supplied liberally with all the food they can di- 
gest. They may now be coupled with the ram. 
For market lambs the- Merino ewe crossed with a 
Cotswold ram, is perhaps the best choice, giving 
large and rapidly growing lambs, which are easily 
fed and fatted. Experienced breeders have found 
no difficulty on account of the ram, nevertheless, a 
moderate sized, compact, heavy bodied ram is pre- 
ferable to a lanky rangy animal. 

Young Stock of all kinds should be prepared for 
winter. Get them in good condition before the 
cold weather arrives, or all is lost now that has been 


gained by the summer’s feed. To keep them steadily 
growing at all seasons, is the secret of raising 
profitable animals, 


Swine.—More improvement is noticable in swine 
than in any other stock, but unless improvement is 
kept up by the use of thorough-bred males, the 
stock will go back. As a primary principle in 
breeding, it may be said that a half-bred or grade 
male should never be used to produce. stock. For 
a sow that produces ten young at once, it is the 
very poorest enonomy to breed her to a poor male, 
no stock pays better to improve than swine, on ac- 
count of the rapid increase. 


Agricultural Fairs.—Every farnier should make a 
point of attending his County Fair and the State 
Fair that he can most conveniently reach. It mat- 
ters little whether it is that of his own or an adjoin- 
ing State. When there the most of his time should 
be given to examining the stock and implements as 
a study. Their valuable points should be found 
and contrasted, and notes made of these with the 
names of the breeders or the manufacturers. To 
study the various things exhibited, as though every 
visitor was a judge, and was expected to render a 
decision, would be time well employed. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


—_——_@-——_. 
In many orchards this is the harvest month, and 
care taken with the trees will now be repaid in 
fruit. The proper treatment of trees from the time 
of planting to that of bearing has as much to do 
with the quality of the fruit, as the difference in 
soils and climates. If trees are planted in well- 
drained soil, and carefully pruned at the time, and 
the fruit thinned when they begin to bear, the same 
variety will be much finer, than where these points 
are neglected. September is also the “Fair” 
month, and every grower of fruits and vegetables 
should select his best specimens of each for the 
neighboring fair, and if he can exhibit at the larger 
State and horticultural exhibitions, all the better. 
Marketing will occupy the attention of the garden- 
er, and the hints given in last month’s notes should 
be heeded. The fruit crop is so large generally, 
though there are localities with poor crops, that 
unless unusual care is taken in assorting and pack- 
ing, poor returns will be realized. The laying 
of drains should not be postponed later than this 
month, as the fall rains will hinder the work. 
: ene 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Peaches.—Gather for market before they begin to 
soften, as one soft peach will spoil a basket or 
crate. See that they are carefully assorted, and 
handled as little as possible. 

Pears.—Never shake the fruit from the trees, but 
hand-pick always. All pears are better when ripened 
off of the tree. A little practice will enable one to 
pick at just the right time, so that they will be in 
eating condition soon after they reach the con- 
sumer. New half-barrels, lined with white paper, 
are the best packages for choice selected pears. 

Apples.—Assort, and market only the good ones ; 
poor apples will pay best in the form of vinegar. 

Budding may still be done, as recommended last 
month, Label each sort carefully. 

Drying.—Make ample provisions for drying the 
surplus fruits of ull kinds ; it is likely that only the 
best fruit will bring remunerative prices this season. 
Cider and Vinegar.—See that all inferior fruit is 
gathered and made into cider, before it has a chance 
to decay, rejecting all that is partially decayed. 
Seeds. —Gather stones of peaches and plums for 
raising stocks, and preserve in boxes of sand, 
where they will be kept cool. Collect seeds of all 
trees which it is desirable to propagate, as fast as 
they ripen, and sow those sorts at once, which will 
not keep, and preserve the rest in a cool place 
until spring. 5 

Planting.—All land intended for fall planting 
should be plowed and harrowed, and put into 
proper condition for setting out trees; if pos- 
sible, give a good dressing of ashes or ground 








later in the fall. In northern localities it is better 
to plow the land, and allow it to remain until 
spring ; purchase the trees this fall; and heel them 
in, to be ready for setting in spring. 

Seed-Beds of fruit and ornamental trees must be 
weeded often, else the tenacious fall weeds will 
render the work almost impossible, without root- 
ing out the young trees with the weeds. 

ieicgueaisil 


Fruit Garden. 


Most of the fruits cultivated in this department, 
except grapes, will have been already gathered, and 
the main work will be to take such care of the 
plants, as will secure an abundant crop next year. 


Raspberries.—Cut away the old canes that have 
fruited, and burn. Tie up the new growth to 
stakes or other support, allowing only four or five 
canes to each plant; shorten these to about 4 feet, 
and the laterals at 18 inches, It is well to give the 
rows a dressing of manure, leaving it on all winter. 

Blackberries.—Cut out the canes which have fruit- 
ed, and tie up the new ones ; do not let them grow 
over 5 or 6 feet high, and keep the laterals to 18in. 


Grapes.—Mildew sometimes appears just as the 
fruit is about tc color; when this happens, dust 
freely with sulphur, and trust to the rains to wash 
it off before the fruit is gathered. In picking for 
market, do not handle the bunches; scissors are 
made, which hold the bunch after cutting it. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Apply manure to the 
surface to fertilize and mulch. If no maaure is 
used, put on a mulch of litter. 


Dwarf Trees.—Gather the fruit from these as fast 
as it matures. Do not allow pears to mellow on the 
trees, but when the stem parts readily from the 
tree, pick and lay away on shelves in a cool fruit- 
room, to color and ripen. 

Kitchen Garden. 

Asparagus.—If any seeds are needed, gather and 
allow them to ripen. When the foliage begins to 
turn yellow, cut and burn the old stalks. Give the 
bed a liberal coat of manure, which should be left 
on until spring, 

Beets.—Keep the late crops hoed, and cultivate 
between the rows often, until the tops prevent. 
Sow a few early this month for late greens, 

Beans.—Hoe and cultivate as often as necessary 
to keep down the weeds. Gather Limas, and pick 
and salt down late string beans. 

Celery should now be growing finely, and care 
must be taken to keep down the weeds. Towards 
the end of the month draw the earth up to the 
plants ; do not allow ary to get into the center. 

Cabbage and Cauliflower.—Hoe late crops often, 
sowing a little guano between the rows before 
hoeing, and water occasionally with liquid manure. 
Corn.—Save a few ears of the earliest and best 
shaped for seed. Cut the stalks from the early 
crop and dry for fodder. Dry a quantity of green 
corn for winter use. 

Cucumbers.—Gather pickles every other day, use- 
ing none over three inches long. The ripe fruit 


. may be made into sweet pickle or cucumber catsup. 


Lettuce.—Sow afew rows for fall use in a cool place. 
Manure.—Make all the manure possible, by say- 
ing house-slops, washing water, and all weeds 
which have not ripened their seeds ; turn and mix 
thoroughly the manure occasionally, so that it will 
rot rapidly. 

Martynias.—Gather the young tender fruit every 
few days,and putinto brine, the same as cucumbers. 
Melons.—Turn occasionally, to ripen them evenly. 
Onions.—Gather and store in a cool, dry place, 
after the tops have fallen over. 

Seeds.—Save and label as fast as they ripen, and 
take care to put them where mice cannot reach them. 
Spinach.—Sow for fall use this month, and hoe as 
soon as up. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Move the vines occasionally to 
keep them from rooting. A few of the largest may 
be taken out for use, and the rest left to grow. 
Tomatoes.—Destroy the large green worm which 
eats the leaves. Before the frost comes gathera — 
quantity of green ones for pickling. é 








bone. Stake out the ground ready for planting 


Turnips.—Hoe and thin the late sown crops, and 
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keep the others cultivated until the tops cover the 

.. Sow seeds of the flat kinds in any vacant 
spots, and if the fall is moderately long, a fair crop 
may be expected. 

Weeds.—Allow none to go to seed. Use the cul- 
tivator wherever it will save hand labor. Let no 
weeds run to seed along the fence rows, as these 
soon fill the ground with seeds. 

ate eae 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

The fall rains will in most places have started the 
grass and flowers into fresh growth, and the garden 
should now be in the glory of its late bloom. 

Lawn,—Mow every week or so to keep down 
annual weeds. If there are any spots in which the 
grass has been killed by drouths, sow grass seed, if 
possible just before a shower, or mend with sods. 

Crysanthemums.— A few of the best varieties 
should be taken up and potted for blooming in the 
house, giving them a few daysshading. Tie up any 
that require it. 

Cuttings.—Provide a stock of cuttings of plants 
for winter flowering. Shade the cutting bed from 
the sun during hot days. 

Dahlias should now look their best, and must be 
kept tied up carefully to stakes, else they will be 
broken by the wind. 

Walks.—Keep free from weeds; rake and roll. 
Cut the margins with an edging knife, and keep 
the grass roots from entering the walks. 

Perennial Piants—Keep down the weeds and save 
seeds of such as are wanted as fast as they ripen. 

Insects.—Remove and burn all] late caterpillars 
which infest shrubs and ornamental trees. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The general overhauling and cleaning of the 
greenhouse should be over, so that tender plants, 
which have been out during the summer, may be 
taken in at any time. ‘ 

Glazing should be done, and if the glass is not 
perfectly tight, give the sash bars a.coat of thick 
lead paint, to close up all cracks. 

Pots.—Have a plenty on hand forall plants which 
are to be taken in. Wash and clean all which re- 
quire it, as itis a bad practice to put plants into 
dirty pots. 

Hanging Baskets may now be refilled and set in 
the shade for a few days, and then removed to the 
house or greenhouse. 

Propagation.—Make cuttings of all bedding and 
greenhouse plants which it is desirable to have a 
stock of, and take care not to allow the air to blow 
over the cutting bed, as this soon dries out the sand. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
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Gold has been up to 112%, and down to 111%, closing 
Ang. 12, at 111g, as against 111% on July 12, and 112% 
on May 13....The movements in the Breadstuff line have 
been on a restricted scale. The export inquiry for sup- 
plies has been comparatively moderate; the foreign ad- 
vices having been, as a whole, unfavorable to free pur- 
chases for shipment. The home trade demand has been 
fair, but not urgent. Supplies have been offered with frec- 
dom, particularly Grain “ out of order,’ which, in the 
imstance of Spring Wheat especially, constituted the bulk 
ef the available stock here. The oppressively warm 
weather in July very seriously damaged the Grain accu- 
mulation here; and also injured the stock Flour consid- 
erably. Strictly prime Wheat, Corn, and Oats have been 
comparatively scarce. Prices have been quite variable, 
during the month, closing weak for Flour, Wheat, and 
Rye; and firm for Corn and Oats. New Winter Wheat 
Flour, and new Winter Wheat, and new Oats have been 
arriving more freely, and have been selling quite readily 
on arrival at relatively full prices. The new Oats, which 
_ have thus far come to hand, have been mostly very light 
“and poor. The new Winter Wheat, particularly new am- 
ber, has been of excellent quality, asa rule. New crop 
State Barley is now offering here by sample for late Sep- 
tember arrival. The samples appear to be of light weight, 
but otherwise of very good quality and color. Of Flour, 
the favorite brands with home trade buyers have been 
Minnesota extras, straight, and patent, which have becn 
sold with promptness and close np to production. On 
Thursday, August 10,a sample of new crop Minnesota 
Spring was exhibited at the Produce Exchange. It was, 
as to berry, very hard and sound, and deemed much su 








Spring in Minnesota has been harvested in fine condition. 
The weather has not only been generally fine, but great. 
care has been exercised in handling. After last year’s se- 
vere experience, northwestern farmers are far more cau- 
tious than ever before, and have adopted the rule of 
“stacking as they go along.’”’ All reports seem to agree 
that the yield is below the average of the last two heavy 
crops, but opinions differ as to the extent of the deficien- 
cy, the range being from 15 to 30 per cent in various scc- 
tions. The sample shown here to-day will test a¢ least 60 
Ibs. per bushel....Provisions have been active, but, in 
the leading items, unsettled in price.... Wool has been in 
more demand for manufacturing purposes, closing more 
firmly, on less urgent offerings....Cotton has been freely 
dealt in, and has advanced....Tobacco, Hay, Straw, 
Hops, Naval Stores, and Petroleum have been more 
sought after, and have shown more steadiness as to values 
toward the close... Ocean Grain freights have been mod- 
erately active, closing firmly. Grain rates by stcam to 
Liverpool, closed on the 12th Aug. at 9d; to Glasgow 


at 9d; to London at i gl to Liverpool, by sail, at 8 
@8&d; London, by sail, at %¢d. per bushel. Provis- 
ions by steam to Liverpool, 40s.(@55s. per ton; Cotion 


at 5/,,@%d. % ib. Grain tonnage for Cork and orders, 
at 63.@6s.3d. per quarter. Grain rates from San Francis- 
co to Liverpool, quoted at 65s. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 



























































































the transactions for the month ending Aug. 14th, 1876, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 
CurteNntT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
July 13. ane: 14, 
Price or Go.p .. ~~ 7-8, 1il 1-2 
Frour—Super to Es ate $325 @ 5% $6 @5 3 
Super to Extra South -§ $3 @88 365 @8 20 
Extra Western 425 @9 50 440 @925 
Iixtra Genesee. 530 @ 675 523 @ 6 50 
Supertine Weste 800 @400 36 @435 
Rye Froor.... . $350 @515 275 @515 
CORN-MBAT...... .cocceccces 260 @335 260 @ 8 25 
Wroeat—All kinds of WI 120 @145 120 @135 
All kinds of Red and Am)« 80 @128 70 @180 
Corn— Yellow 554%@ ~~ 60 57 @ 61 
Mixed ...... 446 @ 57 48 @ i8% 
White. 56 @ 62 56 @ 63 
Oatrs— W 30 @ 43 26 @ 45 
State .... 387 @ 44 589 @ 48 
ivE 2 @ 8 @ % 
BARLEY ....- 06 Nominal. Nominal, 
Hay—b: 0 @100 55 @ 9 
Straw, # ONE cts: disses cs 60 @115 45 @ 9% 
Corron— Middlin, Y@ 11% 124@ 12% 
lIlops—Crop of 18% 10 @ ij @ 2 
new, @ b.. _— _ _ — @ 30 
Features —Live Ge a Ib 30 @ 60 380 @ 60 
Sexp—Clover, # : Nominal. 16 @ 
Timothy, @ bushel... Prins. 70 e 2 9 2 75 
Flax, @ bushel............ _ 1 40 
Sugar Be ager hfe Grocery # b Ke 9% ‘ 
Morassrs, Cuba, #gal. @ 38 380 
New Orleans, new crop,# gal 45 @ 60 4 
Corrrr—ltio(Gold)... 14%@ 1834 143 
‘Tonacco, eee : #D. 6 @ 2% 6 
Seed Leaf, # b 5 @ 35 5 
Woor—Domestic Fleece. # Db 18 @ 40 i8 
Domestic, pulled, # b 146 @ 385 16 
California, clip...... W @ % 10 
TALLOW, ® B Bis 8% 8 
OrL-CakE— ton .... 50 @39 50 38 00 
Porxk—Mess, # barrel.. — @20 00 _ 
Prime Mess, # barrel ........ 19.00 @19 50 _ 
Berr—Plain mess......... 10 00 @11 00 9 00 
Larp, in tres, & bbls a > 1100 
Burren—Sstate, F th.........+6 5 @ 26 16 
Western, poor to eAney, #1 Db. 12 @ 24 14 
CHERSE. ay i 4 @ 10% 3 
BRANS—® bushiel............6 40 @140 50 
Pras—Canada, in bond, # bu @ 99 96 
Kaas—Fresh, # dozen 4%@ 18 15 
Pou.Ltry—Fowls 13 @ 18 12 
Turkeys—# b 13 @ 18 3 
Geese, # pair. 125 @ 250 1 25 
Ducks, # pair 60 @1 12% 56 
Roosters, # b.. 8 @ 10 = 
Chickens. dry is 20 @ 33 16 
Woopcock, # p —- @-— 5 
PIGEONS, wild, 9 @131% — 
tame, # 150 @17%75 1 00 
CucuMBERS, # 100 -@ — 87 
TURNIPS ® bb! @ — 200 25 
CaB3\GES—# 1 500 @8 00 5 00 3 
ONtons—#® Dbl — @ 2 50 3 
PoraTors—Ne 200 @4 50 2 00 85 
Sweet PoraTors—# bb -—- @ — 300 @ 6 00 
BROOM-CORN.. .. ..... 3 @ 10 3 @ 9 
WATERMELONS, # 100 2500 @5000 15 
GREEN PEAs, # bush — a = 
TOMATOES, # hush, - @ — 
BEEts, @ 100 bunch -@ — st § 
Eac@ PLantTs, & doz. —-@ — g 25 
GREEN Corn, @ 100.. -@¢e —- 7 @100 
NuTmMEG@ MELONS, # — @ — 200 @250 
AppLES—#® barrel.. 150 @ 350 15 @ 200 
SQuasH, # bbl. —- @ — 200 @300 
PEARS, # bbl.. —-@ —- 150 @500 
Prars, @ box.... -@ — 400 @600 
PEACHES, ® bask _ -@ - 3 @ 200 
eo 6 LL eee - —-@ — 3800 @500 
Buacmeennina, # ot senate . 3 @ 15 8 @ 12 
EOIN UN, 6 ‘5ssnasccbneic - —-@ — 6@ 9 
WHORTLEBEERIES. @ bush... 200 @350 7% @150 
MAPLE SuGak, #? D...... 6 @ 10 - & — 
MAPLE SYRUP, paption 7 @100 —-@ — 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT TINE NRW YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


26 «’s thes m "£305,000 2,451,000 2,060,100 112,000 65,000 1,01: 5,002 
24 d's last m'th331,000 4) 937,000 2, 405,000 : 239, 000 141,000 1,216,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat, Cor n, lye, Barley. Oats, 
26 ’s hig m’th412,000 2,634,000 2,107,000 — 1,104,000 
24 d's dast m *th1863,000 2, 376, 000 2, "613" 000 143,000 —— ‘986,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Recerrprs. Flour. Wheat. oor ua Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1876. .305,000 2,451,500 2,060, 09 112,000 65,008 ) 1,015,000 
27 days 1875. .361,000 4 117,000 1,984 00 21,000 411,000 
SALks. Flour. Wheat: Corn, — Rue. Bartey ley. oats. 
26 days 1876. .412,000 2,634,000 3,107,000 39,000 — 1,1 

27 days 1875. "497,000 8,711,000 8,105,000 49,000 81,000 11604070 
























- 4 Stock of grain in store at New York, 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barle; Oakes. 
ay bush. bush. — bush, Dusit bush. vith 
2,831 57 94,960 58,914 1,232,895 4: 434,208 
2 727 61,508 15, 675 1,014,047 


3,969 5,674 "042 ore 
- 643 
2 436,942 


si 


May 1542, y 16,5 545,209 229/6 
Jan, 11, 1813, 3,675,122 1,049,900 50,889 191,470 877,014 ‘oan 
4. Exports from New York. Jan. 1, to July 12, 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. Pay 
1876. .1,164,721 17,575,520 8,844,000 691,000 — 362,000 455,987 
1875. .1,129,011 14,650,208 7,225,590 120,163 165 75,147 229/589 
1874. .1,345,480 23,290,750 14° 518.411 531,001 320 72,311 268;8s3 


‘OL, 993 9/278,612 7,669,335 

794 5,479,949 14, 572,323 Hi 
1 nun 10, 556,653 6,341, 032 7 
1,069,227 10, 136,957 220 647 

S12 i64 9,099:803 1,537,077 

1868.. 575,091 3,209,201 4;903, 8i2 
5. Tide- water Receipis at Albany, Jr om pre of nav- 
igation to July I 


















Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. “Bar ley. Oats. Malt, 

bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
1876. .13,700 iy 597, at 2,565,000 gee 114,500 1, 79142 0 365,500 
187 200 7,504,600 1,932,200 68,700 200 456,500 
1874. .53,1)0 11” 590 000 9,795,200 189; 800 44,100 1 216, 700 356,300 

New York Live-Stock Markets, 
RECEIPTS. 

WEEK ENDING Leeves. Coro 8. Calves. Sheep. Sioine. Tot’l. 
en aes | Saree 9,238L 91 3,730 31,727 20,417 65,196 
JAY BM ccvccccceces 9,439 8 27S ° 20,060 21'832 54,134 
Et ge eer 93 3,115 31,021 1735 164 62,052 
Ct : See 148) 38,548 30,570 21,882 67,088 
On) | ree . BS 86 2.750 8.243 19.608 59,570 
Total for 5 Weeks ..49,347 503 15,861 141,621 100.798 308,140 
do. for prev. Weeks 34, 931 234 12,575 95,911 79,595 253/246 








Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine, 

Average per Week........ 9871 100 8,172 28,324 20,159 
do. do. last Month..: 8732 58 8144 23,980 19,898 
do, do, prev’s Month... 9,264 60 4,838 24/291 22,224 


Beeves.—The crowded condition of the market dur- 
ing the past month, along with the moderate demand, 
has resulted in reducing prices considerably. No class 
of stock has held its own but extra beeves of 1,500 bs., 
and of these over 2,000 head, or an average of 400 per 
week, have been shipped to England. Ordinary stock 
has had no such mode of relief, and has given way, as 
shown in our record of prices. The Texas drive of this 
season is now estimated at 311,399 head, which is larger 
than usual. Colorado beeves have made their first ap- 
pearance this season, sciling at 74@8c. #@ b., 55 Ds. to 
gross cwt. The market closes at the lowest rates of the 
past 10 years. Cherokees sold at 6}c. # Ib., for 54 tbs. to 
the ewt. ; Natives at 71@74c. for poor, &}@8ic. for ordin- 
ary ; 9@9ic. for medium, and 9$@9}c. for good cattle; 
extra cattle of 57 Ibs. to the cwt. were scarce, and sold 
for 103@103c. 2 bb. 

The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. — 
i fe: BARRE 8 @10Kc. O@louwe. 9% 
FAG Missin ccd 84@10%e. 94y@10\Ke. Xe. 
ae” DRE t 1%@ 10%c. 8 @l0ke. grace 
PRUNE. Bocwecss suet 64@i0ec. 7%@ Ie. 

Avge Mh istet. 64@1l0Ke- 6Y%@ 9Ke axe 


Cows.—Poor cows that have been rushed in for sale, 
have helped to reduce prices $5 to $8 per head the past 
month. Whiie good cows sell readily, yet on the whole, 
these being scarce, the business has been dull, and rates 
at the close were from $40 to $80 per head for extremes 
either way..... Calves.—There has been a glut of 
veals, and sales have been made of grass calves at $5 to 
$6 per head, for 180 to 190-ibs. Milk veals smd at the 
close of our report at 54@64c. # Ib. live weight for poor, 
and 7© 8c. # tb. for good ; really prime brought 8$c..... 
Sheep and Lambs.—This stock has felt the effect 
of over-supplies as well as-other kinds, and poor quali- 
ties have sold as lowas 3c. # D. live weight. Better 
sheep have sold for4}c., and good at 5c. ; the best bring- 
ing 5§@5c. #2 tb. Lambs have sold for 7c. to 8c. 2 b., 
the best Jersey bringing 8jc. As we close there is no 
change to be noticed....Swime.—For hogs the market 
has been guiet, with an advance early in the month, and 
a gradual deciinesince then. The demand is weak, and 


Cosing prices may be quoted at 71@8} P MD. for city 
dressed, and $6.80@$7 # 100 ths. for fair to good live hogs 
Prices ot Feed. 








LE WM Soul ccabee sl esesvanseterscebseneee $18.00@ $20.00 

Middlings, per ton 19.00@ 21.00 
Grownd PaO, POC tO... .ccksck ecoredesceces 15,00@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-cake, western, per ton.. 44.00@ 47.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per ton..........00000- 5: + 25.50@ 40,00 
Chandler’s Scraps, Dr sicbns¥ scan ese beabtwecese 8@ 


Prices of Fertilizers. 
No.1. Peruy. Guano 10 p.ct. —— a d, @ ton..$56.50 
do. do, guaranteed, 


do. do. rectified, per an. 61.50 
Mapes’ Nitrogenized Superphosphate, per ton... 45. 00@ 50.00 
Plain Superphosphate (mineral), per ton 30. 00@ 2 35.00 


ai sone ae Bay ree OO POR sii cucdcax .00@ 45.00 
* Prepared Fish Guano, per ton.......... z 
Quinnipiac [erulizer Co's, Phosphate, per ton.. 
Dry ground Fish Guano, ton 4 
Pine Island Guano, per ton. 45, 
Fish Guano (crude in barrels), Pe or tON......6 Woe, 24. 
Bone Black, per ton.. p 
Bone Flour, per ton. 
— bones Ground (pure), p 
Rough Bones, per ton 
German Potash Salts, (S@35 
Gy psum, Nova Scotia, groand, 
In barrels, per b 
Wood Ashes, per bushel. . 


“ “ 























Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent. y per Ib c.@ 
Chloride of Potass,(muriate of potash, '60p Ib 2&c.@ Sic. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ild.........00000.-- 005 4 ¢6@4 
Sulphate of Ammonia (35 per cent.), per 5 c@ 5c. 


| Dried Blood or Dried Meaty per unit of ammonia.$3.00® $ 4.00 
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Hor 187°. 
To Our Old Friends and Readers. 





The Publishers of this Journal have received from so many of those 6 
° who for a longer or shorter time have been among its readers, expressions ° 
° of great interest in and satisfaction with the American Agriculturist, that 9 


they have felt at liberty to ask of all such old friends and readers a 


o SPECIAL FAVOR towit: 
(2 Please tell all your friends and neighbors, = ° 





Ie 


ae are not at present subscribers to this pa-_<&} 
(= per, that every person sending’ in his subscrip- _&} 


eZ tion during the month of September, 1876, a3 
—s > for the American Agriculturist for 1877, will 1 


Ey aot only receive this Journal for all of 1877, “4 ws 
oe tay (Vol. 36 complete), but will also be presented with“ #1 




















2 cae all the rest of this year, FREE OF CHARGE. ~— rs, 





Those subscribing in September will thus get the paper Fifteen 


Months, or Three Months Extra, for only a single year’s sub- 
scription. The above applies to q]] subscribers, at single, or club rates. 


TERMS ' From a of st gecnaas to the 


[ Postage in all cases paid by the Publishers. ] 
oo ee er 
Four to Nine Copies. . . . . . . 1.85 each. 
Ten to Twenty Copies . . . . . « 1.80 each. 
Twenty Copies and Upwards . . . . 1.10 each. 
N. B.—Clubs of four or more copies, if sent by the same person as mem- 
bers of one club, may be mailed to different post-offices. The name of 


9 every subscriber will be put upon his paper, whether in a club or not. 


We hardly need remind those who have long been familiar with this 
Journal, that in calling the attention of friends to it, they can affirm with- 


0 out hesitation that, when the large expense involved in providing its jn- 


teresting and varied reading matter, and its great number of 


0 superb illustrations, is considered, it is the 


Cheapest Paper in the World. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Subscribe To-Day! 


AND CET THE FREE EXTRA NUMBERS. 
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containing @ great — of Items, ine'udié 
good Hints and gestions which we throw into ne A 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


ia N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, cach subscriber must remit, in addition to the reg- 
ular rates, ten cents for prepayment of yearly 
postage by the Publishers, at New York. 
Every subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at 
club rates, will be particular to send to this office postage 
as above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British 
America will continue to send postage as heretofore, 
for pre-payment here. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 





Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
four are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last nineteen volumes 
(16 to 84) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at % cents per vol. (650 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Our National BAZAAR this month, 
contains the usual assortment of good things, advertised 
by trustworthy men. It will always pay any one to look 
all through the advertisements, and see what is offered, 
by whom, at what price, etc. Many a man has gota vai- 
uable new idea from seeing what others say about busi- 
ness matters, which has started his own thought in a 
profitable direction. When writing to any of our ad- 
vertisers, for information, catalogues, etc., or sending 
orders to them, please let them know that you belong to 
the great Agriculturist family, and you may expect and 
will receive good treatment. Our advertisers know that 
we carefully exclude any one who does not promptly 
perform what he promises in his advertisement. 





Speak a Word for the German 
American Agriculturist,—For 17 years past an 
edition of this journal has been issued in the German 
language for the benefit of the large number of our citi- 
zens who read only the language of Vaterland. It con- 
tains the engravings and all the principal reading of the 
English edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition, are in the German 
edition occupied by a special extra Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Minch, a distinguished cultivator ef 
Missouri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader. The colored cover only is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of our subscribers take the Ger- 
man copy for their gardener or their workmen. - Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors? Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the same terms, and clubs may con- 
sist of either edition, or a part of both. 


Whe Fair List.—Our list of State, County, 
and other fairs will be found on page 355. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, the list is nearly as full as usual; we expected 
that the great Centennial Exhibition would so over- 
shadow others, that many societies, especially those com- 
paratively near Philadelphia, would omit their fairs for 
the present year. We are glad to find that this is not the 
case. Notwithstanding the thousands that wil! visit the 
great fair, they form but a small proportion of the whole 
population, and we are glad that those who are unable to 
attend the Centennial, will have their instruction and re- 
creation provided for their local fairs. Every man, 
woman, and child that is old enongh to profit hy it, should 
attend one or more of these gatherings. Do not omit to 
show something, if only a single article; recollect that 
fairs must have exhibitors as well as spectators. 

Standard Gooseberries and Cur- 
rants.—In an article describing these interesting hor- 
ticultural novelties, on p, 341, we omitted to notice an- 
other instance of their successful cultivation. In July 
we received from Mr, Henry Schmidt, Weehawken, N.J., 
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two boxes, containing specimens of six choice varieties 
of European gooseberries, which were grown upon 
standard bushes of the kind deserjbed in the article re- 
ferred to. The fruit was of large size, thoroughly per- 
fect, and presented a sight seldom seen in this country. 
—We learn that Mr. 8. received his plants several years 
ago from an importation by Dr. Siedhof, and he is great- 
ly pleased with his success. The specimens on the Cen- 
tennial grounds are unfortunately placed just outside of 
the current of travel, and are likely to escape notice. A 
path Jeads from the rear steps of the Horticultural build- 
ing directly to the German restaurant. The bed of 
standard gooseberries and currants is upon one path 
further to the right, towards the boundary fence. Though 
the fruit has long been gone, an inspection of the plants 
can not fail to gratify all interested in such matters. 





Evergreens at Auction.—S. B. Parsons 
& Sons, of Flushing, L.1., sent a few hundred choice speci- 
mens of the rarer kinds of Conifers, to the auction rooms 
of Messrs. Young & Elliott, in -Courtlandt st., and they 
were sold on August 8th. Although the company of buy- 
ers was not large, they showed their confidence in the 
opinion of Messrs. Parsons, that ‘‘this season was the 
most suitable for transplanting conifers,” by purchasing 
all offered at prices that must have been very satisfactory 
to the owners. 

The Wakefield Earth Closet Co. 
—We regret having to say that the Wakefield Earth Closet 
Company, who in months past have advertised their use- 
ful manufactures in the columns of this journal, have 
been compelled by financial embarrassments to suspend 
payments. 


Dederick & Co. Hay Presses.—Only 
last month we noticed the destruction by fire of A. B. 
Farquhar’s Agricultural Works at York, Pa., and we now 
have to record a similar casualty to the works of P. K. 
Dederick & Co., Albany, N. Y., makers of the celebrated 
hay presses bearing theirname. As in the former case, 
the news of the disaster is accompanied by the state- 
ment that “we are now busy rebuilding.’’ Messrs. 
D. & Co. give us the dimensions of four large brick and 
several frame buildings, which are going up to replace 
the old ones. The fire does not stop their business, as 
they are going on under temporary sheds, and wherever 
they can find shelter, to fill their orders as fast as pos- 
sible. There isan admirable spirit among the manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements, and they seem to 
take disaster as a matter of course. 





Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, 
is the title of a work by C. Ropp, Jr., Bloomington, IIl., 
intended for the use of farmers, mechanics, and others 
who need to use tables and rapid methods of arriving at 
yalues and quantities. Thus one can find af a glance the 


* yalue of any number of bushels of wheat or other grain, 


at a given price, wages for a given time, interest at vari- 
ous rates, etc. It has received the endorsement of emi- 
nent mathematicians, and appears to be an exceedingly 
complete work. Sent by mail for $1. 





What Dom Pedro Saw.—lIt would be 
difficult to say what this much sight-seeing monarch did 
not see during his visit to this country. At the Centen- 
nial Exhibition he saw the Boynton Lightning Saw, run 
by two men, saw a log of wood a foot in diameter in seven 
seconds. The emperor remarked that it was ‘‘ fast, very 
fast.” Had he been better versed in English, he might 
have said: *‘ Of all the saws that I ever saw saw, I never 
saw a& Saw saw as that saw saws.” 





Pomologists this Month.—Every fruit- 
grower should bear in mind that the great exhibition of 
fruits comes off at the Centennial this month, from the 
lith to the 16th. Some of the leading societies are tak- 
ing measures to exhibit, and each individual fruit-grower 
should aid. This can be, and should be, the greatest 
fruit-show the world has ever seen. Articles for exhibi- 
tion should be delivered, free of charge, to Burnett 
Landreth, Chief of Bureau of Agriculture, Centennial 
Exhibition, Philadelphia. A special annex has been 
erected, and plates and all other facilities for showing 
the fruit will be provided. We in a former article ex- 


' pressed our regret that the Pennsylvania Horticultural 


Society should hold a rival exhibition at the same time. 
We have since learned that there are valid reasons why 
this Society should hold their nsual exhibition, but that 
at the same time it will co-operate with, and the mem- 
bers contribute to the Centennial show. We are glad 
that this seeming obstacle is removed, now let us all pull 
together.—Members of the American Pomological Society 
will recollect that they are invited to accept the hospi- 
talities of the Pennsylvania Society on one evening dur- 
ing the exhibition. Of course, every member of the 
Pomological Society, who intends to visit the Centen- 





nial, will do so at the time of the exhibition of Pomo- 
logical Products. Col. Wilder and the rest of the boys 
from Massachusetts are expected. 





Agricultural Engimeer.—Otto Sack- 
ersdorff, Esq.; who has long been known to usas standing 
high in his profession as an engineer, proposes to give 
especial attention to farm drainage and other agricultural 
operations where professional skill is required. 





Board at the Centennial.—We learn 
that Rev. E. M. Long, S. E. Corner of 12th and Berks Sts., 
Philadelphia, is providing in select private families, 
*cood sleeping apartments, with the best of board, at 
much lower rates than is asked by ordinary boarding- 
houses and-hotels, er $5 to $14 per week.” We under- 
stand that this is designed more especially for ministers 
and Christian families; but have not time to ascertain 
particulars before going to press. Those desiring, can 
obtain information by addressing Mr. Long as above. 

Grapes in Missouri.—Messrs. Bush, Son 
& Meissner, Bushberg, Mo., in sending their very full 
price list of vines, write us that their fruit, which set very 
full, was badly damaged by rot in June. They had made 
arrangements to show 80 varieties at the Centennial, but 
with most of them the fruit is entirely destroyed. Ives and 
Perkins mostly escaped. Norton’sVirginia, and Cynthiana 
have good crops, and Elvira, a new variety, of which 
they have great expectations, suffered only partially. 





Mr. Ricketts’ Grapes.—Mr. J. H. Rick- 
etts, whose wonderful success with seedling grapes we 
have before mentioned, informs us that his prospects for 
acrop are very fine. He will be glad to show his seed- 
lings to all those interested in grape culture, who will 
visit his garden at Newburgh, N. Y. 


The New York Horticultural So- 
ciety .—The Fall Exhibition begins on September 19th, 
and lasts four days, at Gilmore’s Garden, formerly known 
as the Hippodrome. To judge from the spring show, a 
fine display may be expected. 





Breeding Rabbits.—Our friend C. will 
excuse us if we make use of his request as an example of 
a class of very puzzling questions. He writes: that he 
has had “ poor luck with his rabbits,’ and “ would like a 
few hints in your Basket Items. Please reply in your 
next No.”°—We have many queries quite as indefinite as 
this, and no doubt many good people feel neglected be- 
cause they get no reply. The only way toanswer this is, 
to write a full treatise on rabbit brecding, in the hope 
that something in it might meet the case. The only de- 
finite statement is that our friend has ‘‘ poor Iuck,” for 
which we know of no special remedy. If our friend will 
state in what particular he fails, we will try to help him. 
At present, being quite in the dark as to the trouble, we 
can not suggest a remedy. 

A Self-Adjusting Watch+Key is a 
small affair upon which to build a large business, yet 
Mr. J. S. Birch, whose key we have before noticed, in- 
forms us that his business has so increased, especially 
from foreign orders, that in order to secure sufficient 
room, he has removed to 38 Dey St., New York City. 





$1.60 Will Pay for this Journal from now, 
away on to the end of 1877, delivered free of postage! Is 
not that cheap enough. The 7%OO or more, beautiful, 
and instructive engravings would alone be cheap at that 
price; but there will be over 1,300 Columns of 
good original reading matter, useful and instructive—the 
very best that can be possibly obtained——all for $1.60, 
postage included. (See page 825.) 





$1.35 will pay for all the above, whien four 
persons unite and seud $5.40 for the four. Please tell 
your non-reading neighbors! 


Book on Farm Crops.—G. T. G.,”’ 
Fort Smith, Ark. The best book that treats of farm crops 
is L. F. Allen’s New American Farm Book, price $2.50, 
sent postage paid from this office. 


A Horrible Weed !—“ A. W.,” Columbus 
City, Iowa. The ‘ Horse Nettle,” so called, though not 
related to the nettles, but to the potato, its botanical 
name being Solanum Carolinense. This is probably the 
very worst weed in the country, and more to be dreaded 
than the Canada Thistle. ‘‘It.ocenpies about two rods 
in length of the road,” says our correspondent. Ifa 
catamount, a bear, or even a den of rattle-snakes, were 
known to be near Columbus City, what an excitement 
there would be, and the neighbors would not rest until 
the enemy was killed. Here is something worse than all 
these, and all hands should work for its destruction. It 
is the toughest of all weeds to kill, but repeated and per- 








sistent cutting will destroy it in time. Do not, as you 
value your farms, let a secd ripen. The county had bet. 
ter pay $5,000 for the destruction of this patch, than to 
have it spread. When this is once fairly established on 
a farm, the farmer must leave. We have not before heard 
of this in a locality so far north, and probably the season 
is not long enough for it to perfect its seeds, or it would 
long ago have left the road for the fields. We have seen 
farms in Delaware and south of that, rendered absolutely 
untenantable by this worst of weeds. There should not 
be a stem or a leaf of the plant visible in 24 hours after 
this paper reaches Columbus City, Destroy this weed 
at whatever cost. 

A Powerful Team at Mowing,.— 
According to the Reading (Pa.) “ Eagle,” Adam L, Fisher, 
of Marion township, engaged the services of eight 
brothers at mowing oats in a thirty-two acre field. Be- 
low we give the name, age, and hight, of cach of the 
brothers: Benjamin Heffinger, 41 years old, hight 6 feet 
17g inches ; George, 88 ycars old, hight 5 feet 11 inches; 
John, 35 years old, hight 6 feet ; William, 30 years old, 
hight 5 feet 11% inches ; Franklin, % years old, hight 5 
feet 113g inches; Daniel, 24 years old, hight 5 feet 1114 
inches ; Pearse, 23 years old, hight 6 feet 1% inches; 
Gabriel, 19 years old, hight 5 feet 1114 inches. Here were 
48 feet of brothers, the eight averagipg six feet in hight, 
all sound in health! They mowed the thirty-two acres of 
oats in one day, which is an average of four acres to the 
man. They all live in Marion township, the furthest 
within an hour's walk of Mr. Fisher’s. 





Sundry * Humbugs. 
sialic 

Swindlers are not always 
after small game, some try 
their hand upon business 
men and capitalists. A gen- 
tleman who had been en- 
gaged in numerous enter. 
prises, not long ago received 
a letter informing him that 
the writer had discovered 
that said gentleman was 
owner of ten shares in the 
stock of a certain mining 
concern, which, instead of 
being valueless as had becn 
supposed, was really worth 
a considerable sum, and the 
writer would secure this, 
but of course needed some 
money advanced to pay 
traveling and other ex- 
penses. The only attention 
E E paid to the letter was to 
send it to us, with the note that the recipient never 
owned any such stock. This seems about as stupid an 
attempt at raising the wind as could be devised, and no 
more likely to work than 

THE HOTEL DODGE, 





which was very commoy a few years ago, and now has 
been revived. This is usually tried upon persons living 
at a distance, especially at the South. A letter is received 
from the proprietor of some hotel in New York, stating 
that so and so arrived at that hotel on a given date, anda 
week or two later died very suddenly. Upon examining 
the effects of the deceased, letters are found showing that 
he isa relative of the person to whom the letter is sent. 
The trunk contains several new suits of clothing, gold 
watch, diamond studs, silver-mounted revolver, etc., all 
of which will be forwarded by express, provided said rela- 
tive will forward the small amount of the unpaid board- 
bill of the defunct....Some of the towns in Connecticut 
have been victimized by 
VENDERS OF TEA, 


the article being put up in very handsome pound parcels, 
and in order that its quality might not be impaired, the 
purchaser was cautioned not to disturb it, but to keep it 
in the original package. About one fifth of the top of 
each package was tea, while the lower part was spent 
log-wood chips, hay, or whatever rubbish that came 
handy. We arc at a loss to understand why people will 
purchase of peddlars; if staplearticles are offered below 
the usual rates, there is very likely to be something wrong. 
THE WYOMING LOTTERY 


still sends out its circulars and schemes, in spite of the 
law prohibiting the use of the mails for such purposes. 
A correspondent in New Brunswick informs us that the 
circulars sent him are mailed from the New York P. 0. 
The officials there have a sharp eye for such matters, and 
this evasion will not succeed long. The British provinces 
appear to be a favorite ground for these lottery chaps, 
and they offer most flattering inducements to persons to 
take agencies. Still the law begins to pinch, as we no- 
tice they caution their correspondents to remit money 
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only by express, to which we add another caution—don’t 
remit it at all....There is no subject on which we have 
more frequent inquiry, or about which there are more 
complaints, than that of 
TREE PEDDLERS AND NURSERY AGENTS, 

nor is there any more difficult to treat. If we say that 
these men as a class are swindlers, and to be shunned, we 
do injustice to the few honest men engaged in the busi- 
ness. Some excellent concerns send out agents, who are 
properly authorized, and for whose acts their principals 
are responsible, but for every one of these there are in 
the field a dozen irresponsible chaps, who represent no 
one but themselves, who get orders and fill them with 
whatever rubbish they can buy cheapest. The only pos- 
sible reason for buying of an agent at all, is a small say- 
ing in freight. If an agent takes orders from a dozen 
persons in a neighborhood, the whole lot of trees can be 
delivered in one parcel, and distributed to the individu- 
als ordering them, at much less expense than the 
parcels could be sent separately. But the saving of a 
small sum is poor economy in the matter of trees, which, 
if not true to name, are worthless, and it is safest in all 
eases to deal directly with the nursery. If circumstances 
make it advisable to order of an agent, make sure that he 
is properly accredited. If an agent offers any unusual 
things, or noveltics that no one else has, you may be sure 
that lie isa fraud. Have nothing to do with “self-prun- 
ing grape vines,’ pears grafted upon the “ French Wil- 
low,” “tree strawberries,”’ orany such impossible things. 
Especially be careful what agreements you sign. 


MEDICAL MATTERS. 


present but few novelties. It is amusing to see how the 
proprietors of quack medicines appeal to the love of the 
marvelous, and the stories of the origin and discovery of 
these various nostrums, if gathered in a volume, would 
make a series second only to the Arabian Nights in ab- 
surdity and impossibility. The majority owe their origin 
to theIndians. It seems to be a popular notion that the 
savages, the most degraded and ignorant of all things 
human, possess wonderful skill in treating disease, an 
impression that a slight acquaintance with Indian life 
would soon dispel. Yet more than half the quack medi- 
cines are accredited to them. Here in one Mrs. Leggett, 
who says: “I have gone from the Indian medicine man 
of the Nevada, to the very pink of science, (!), in order to 
inform and avail myself of all the information to be had 
on this subject, and must say that the Indian is far in ad- 
vance, so faras relates to botanic medicine.” Here is 
also ‘Doctor White,’? who ‘traveled through Europe 
and America, and the various inhabited islands in the 
different parts of the world, and among the Red Men of 
the forest,” all to get his wonderful stuff. This White 
pamphlet is really acuriosity. The most horrible botch 
of a wood engraving is given to illustrate ‘‘ Dr. White 
and his wife together with their blooming, healthy, and 
interesting children.” We are told on the next page that 
the Doctor is ‘an extremely rich man, with an income 
of about five-hundred-thousand dollars annually.” We 
should think that so wealthy a man would, as a matter.of 
family pride, put forth a better family portrait. It is not 
easy to see why one so rich, ‘‘and the owner of a number 
of fine elegant ships, which gail in different directions to 
every part of the world,” should be offering premiums to 
those who get up agents for his stuff. We thought Mother 
Noble and Eddie Eastman were the sublimest efforts in 
literature of this class, but this Doct. White makes it 
necessary for these to look to their laurels....Look 
out for 
HUMBUG COMMISSION DEALERS. 

During the peach season there are always more or less 
rascals who pretend to be commission mer, whose only 
store is a few square feet of side-walk. 
dealers do not confine themselves to peaches, but of late 
have tried to doa little in the dairy line. We have gn 
eye on some chaps of this sort, but we are not quite sure 
enough to call names. Meanwhile let every one who has 
farm produce of any kind exercise caution as to the 
character of the dealer to whom he consigns it. The 
commission business, from its very nature, is a difficult 
one, and a dealer who is perfectly honest will, even in 
doing his best, often disappoint the consignor. Do not 
change your commission house for a slight cause ; if the 
sales average weil, stick to the same place. Glib-tongued, 
plansible chaps, are all over the country soliciting con- 
signments. Make no promises, and do not send produce 
to any one, without first ascertaining something about 
him. It would be very unjust to say that those dealers 
who do not advertise in the American Agriculturist are 
unsafe, but it is very proper for us to assert that those 
who do advertise here are men of established reputation, 
towhom consignments may be made with confidence. 
Beware of the bogus chaps, who have no “‘Jocal ‘habita- 
tion,” and no “name” but a bad one. 

Meeting of the Swine Breeders’ 
Convention.—At the adjournment of the meeting of 
the Swine Breeders’ Convention, held at Indianapolis, it 





These bogus * 





was left to the judgment of the chairman, Frank D. 
Curtis, Esq., of Charlton, Saratoga Co., N. Y,, to choose 
the time when circumstances seemed to require a re- 
assembling of the convention. We understand that a 
circular has been issued to the committee by the chair- 
man, suggesting a meeting of the convention at Phila- 
delphia during the Centennial Exhibition. If a sufficient 
number of members of the Association, or of persons in- 
terested in swine breeding, shall convey to the chairman 
a favorable view of his suggestion, the meeting will be 
called. It would certainly seem that there could be no 
better opportunity than this for a second convention. 
The first, held under many disadvantages, and having all 
the drawbacks of a new enterprise, has done a real 
service of immense value to all breeders of swine. It 
has reconciled conflicting, adverse, and lukewarm in- 
terests, it has given standards of excellence for the va- 
rious breeds, which have been accepted without question 
by all parties ; it has met in this critical age with no ad- 
verse criticism, and its usefulness has been universally 
acknowledged. It has brought a certain degree of order 
out of chaos, and one of its first fruits bas been the re- 
duction of the Berkshire breeding to the rule of an au- 
thentic record. If nothing more remained to be done, 
the convention would have hada good excuse for its 
organization ; but its work is as yet only begun, instead 
of having been finished. 

The ** Campaigns’ Political have 
not yet developed very actively. Our campaign starts 
to-day—against ignorance, poor crops, unskillful labor, 
etc. We ask our friends to help make it an “active” 
one, by calling the attention of their friends and neigh- 
bors to the offer on page 325. It will be seen that for 11 
cents a month, (if subscriptions for 1877 is sent in this 
month,) or less than one-third of a centa day, the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, with its many fine illustrations, its mul- 
titudes of hints and suggestions, etc., can be enjoyed 
from now to the end of 1877. Please let the non-readers 
understand this. 

Horticulture at the Centennial.— 
Last month we gave some account of the contents of 
Horticultural Hall and its annexes. We had prepared a 
detailed description of the out-door exhibits for the 
present number, but our columns are so crowded, and 
we have already so much about the Exhibition that this 
is withheld for another month. It is desirable, however, 
to call the attention of those who visit the Exhibition 
to this out-door display, as it contains much that those 
interested in horticulture can not afford to overlook. 
There are about 40 acres devoted to out-door plantizg, 
and while a portion of it is done by the Bureau of Hor- 
ticulture as a part of the decoration of the grounds, the 
greater part of the planting is madeup by the contribu- 
tions of exhibitors. These grounds, which presented a 
sorry aspect in the month of July, are now, in Septem- 
ber, daily increasing in beauty. The sunken parterre, 
extending directly west from Horticultural Hall, proba- 
bly furnishes the longest continuous example of orna- 
mental planting in the country, and does much credit to 
Mr. C. H. Miller, Chief of the Bureau, especially when 
we consider the small number of well-marked plants 
that he had to work with, and the difficulty of procuring 
even these in sufficient numbers to work out his de- 
signs. Upon each side of this central parterre are the 
plots of exhibitors, some who have aimed at simply 
showing individual plants, while others have given ex- 
cellent examples of ornamental bedding, in some cases 
using plants, which in the aggregate are worth hundreds 
if not thousands of dollars. Of course, there is some 
rubbish to be seen; it could not be well otherwise, 
where each has a plot to plant out as he pleases, but 
there are not enough of these indications of want of 
taste to mar the general effect. As in a brief note we 
can not enumerate the leading exhibitors, we refrain 
from mentioning any at present, but content ourselves 
by advising all lovers of rare and interesting plants to 
give the grounds on both sides of Horticultural Hall, as 
well as on both sides of the central parterre, a careful 
examination. In nearly all cases the exhibition is made 
instructive by means of careful labelling, and there are 
here brought together rare plants that at another time 
can only be seen by making long journeys from one 
nursery to another. 

Uncle Sam as a Gardener.—lIn the 
grounds near the Government Building is a large plot, 
filled with exotic economical plants, some of which may 
ultimately be introduced in our southernmost States 
with profit, and is well worthy of examination. Another 
large plot is planted with the leading agricultural crops 
of the country, no doubt jntended to give visitors from 
abroad a glimpse of our principal crops, from tobacco to 
Indian corn, at one view; here are tobe seen Ramie, 
Jute, and several other southern products, not omitting 
cotton in full vigor, all of which will be novel and in- 
teresting to many visitors from the Northern States. 





‘* All the Eggs in One Basket.??— 
Mr. J. B. Olcott, the facile and often facetious agricul- 
tural editor of the ‘‘ Hartford Courant,” referring to the 
old adage, ‘‘Don’t put your eggs all in one basket,” 
says, why not? “Ifthe eggsare good and the basket 
sound, the one a fitting receptacle of the other, and the 
owner sober and attentive to his business, why not jog 
along to market so in any civil community, as well as if 
the eggs and the efforts were scattered around in odd lots, 
.... Why not, where.a man is fond of chickens, and has a 
good place to keep them, and is generally ‘Incky’ with 
fowls, go ahead and make a business of raising them and 
their eggs?”’....Then referring to Mr. Stoddard’s “Eee 
Farm,” a work recently issued by Orange Judd Com- 
pany, [see advertisement,] says: “....It is not offered 
as an exact pattern for everybody, or perhaps for any- 
body. It is meant to be suggestive—meant to cross- 
plow, fertilize, and seed the brain, as every good book 
is. It is sometimes more valuable to us in practice to 
see a thing so clearly set out in print that we decide not 
to do it, than if we accepted the plan, and proceeded to 
its execution. It is decision we readers need, and the 
material wherewith to make up our minds. Mr. Stod- 
dard’s Egg Farm will assist the poultry fanciers about 
that. Maybe we shall see therein that we have no natur- 
al capacity or culture for the business. That will be a 
heap of money saved. There is one thing you may be 
sure of: the work was contrived and written right here 
in our midst. There are no outlandish conceits in ‘it to 
puzzle a Yankee, though some practical acquaintance 
with poultry may be needed to appreciate all the diffi- 
culties and necessities, for which Mr. Stoddard would 
provide.” 





The Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser. 
—This is a very useful work by Professor James Law, . 
V. 8., of Cornell University. It treats of the diseases to 
which farm ‘animals are subject, in a very plain, practical, 
and thorough manner. The author’s methods of treatment 
are sufficiently simple we free from technicalities, that 
any owner of a sick animal can easily follow the direc- 
tions given. For farmers and most veterinary surgeons 
in rural districts, this Adviser will be found useful and 
trustworthy. The work is published and sold by the 
author, Prof. James Law, Ithaca, N. Y. Price $8.00. 





Tanning Leather.—J. H.,”’ Saluda, 8. 
C. It would be impossible to give in the American Agri- 
culturist sufficient directions for tanning and preparing 
leather to be of any practical use. A book, which is in- 
tended to be a standard American work on this subject, 
is now in course of publication. The author is the well- 
known tanner, Jackson 8. Schultz, and the book is sold 
to subscribers only at $5 a copy. 

The Naiional Agricultural Con- 
gress will hold its Annual Meeting in the Judges? Pa- 
vilion, on the Ce1itennial Grounds, at Philadelphia, Sept. 
12to14. Addresses will be made by the President, W. 
C. Flagg, of Ill., Commissioner T. P. Janes, of Ga., 
Joseph Harris, of N. Y., and others. 





Coal-Oil Barrels.—D. M. W.,’’ Blair 
Co., Pa. We doubt if there is any process, not too cost- 
ly to be practical, by which you can clean oil barrels, 
without removing the head. It is said that they may be 
so prepared by a thorough burning out of the interior, 
that they may be used for cider, without injury to its 
taste or smell, but we have not had occasion to try it. 





Ventilation of a Drain Well or 
Cesspool.—‘ J. E.,” Germantown, Pa. To carry a tin 
pipe 3 inches in diameter from the well or cesspool. into 
the kitchen chimney, as near the fire as possible, would 
bean effective manner of removing and gases that might 
be evolved from the drainage. To bring the gases into 
as close contact as possible with the hottest air of the 
chimney, would be to dissipate them most effectively.- 

Perpetual Motion.—“C. A. L.,” Ana- 
masa, Iowa. There is no premium offered for the dis- 
covery of perpetual motion by any government in the 
world, notwithstanding the very prevalent popular delu- 
sion that there is. The-idea itself is a relic of the dark 
ages, in which the philosopher’s stone, the elixir of life, 
the fountain of yonth, and other impossible expectations 
were “ for man’s delusion given.” 





Thrashing Machines at the Cen- 
tennial.—The result of the exhibition test.of thrash- 
ing machines at Philadelphia was rather in favor of the 
tread-powers, as being the most economical both in power 
and time. Thus a one-horse tread-power thrashed 1,000 
Ibs. of grain in the straw in 84 minutes, with an elevation 
or incline of the tread of 153g degrees. The yield was 
319% lbs. of grain, or 514 bushels, equal to 93¢ bushels 
per hour. Two-horse tread-machines thrashed the same 
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quantity in from 143g to 1914 minutes. A 6-horse steam- 
thrasher took 143¢ minutes to thrash 2,000 Ibs. of grain 1n 
the straw, yielding 598 Ibs. of grain, or nearly 10 bushels; 
equal to 40 bushels per hour. A 10-horse steamer thrastt 
ed 2,000 Ibs. of grain 1n the straw in 13 minutes, and 
another occupied 1534 minutes, each yielding 10g bush- 
els of grain in the times mentioned. A one-horse tread- 
power is thus seen to be capable of doing the work of 93 
men with the flail, allowing 10 bushels of grain as one 
day’s work for a man. The two-horse powers, on the 
average, exactly doubled this work The 6 and 10-horse 
power steamers each did the work of 40 men. The de- 
duction clearly is that where the harvest 1s a small oue, a 
one or two-horse tread-power is the most economical 
machine ; more especially, as the horses, ir not at work 
on the machine, would be idle. 


— 


Basket Items con- 
tinued on page 393. 





How to Cure Fodder Corn. 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. ¥. 


——e---- 


Fodder corn is very difficult to cure in the field, 
so that it will not suffer damage when housed or 
stacked. The simplest method is to cut with amow- 
ing machine, letting it remain spread upon the 
ground for two or three days, or longer. If the 
weather be cloudy, it is raked into windrows with 
the horse-rake, made into large bunches, and 
topped off with a bundle tied firmly near the buts, 


- and adjusted over the top, as in figure 1. 


Another plan is to cut by hand with a cradle, or 
with a self-raking reaper, in ‘either case letting it 
lie at least-half a day, and if the weather be dry, 
three or four days will be @Il the better, as much 
moisture will be evaporated ; besides it can be then 
bound with stalks better than when not wilted. 
Should the cut stalks be from four to five feet iu 
length, from eight to twelve bundles may be placed 
in a shock, and tied firmly at the top, as in figure 2. 
Should the stalks be but two to three feet in length, 
I stand about twenty-five bundles upright for a 
foundation, and upon this place a sufficient number 
‘more, to top the whole out nicely ; then tie the tops 





: “Sf — 


Fig. 1.—cockx. Fig. 2.—sHoox. 


of the last tier, and the stack will stand a heavy 
rain, and present a neat appearance, as in figure 3. 
The stalks may be cured previous to binding, by 
the plan shown in figure 4. Two crotched sticks 
are driven in the ground, upon which is placed a 
rail or pole two or three feet from the ground, 
upon either side of which a row of unbound stalks 
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Fig. 3.—sTACK OF LONG FODDER. 


is placed in a slanting position, and fifteen inches 
in thickness ; the ends should remain open for free 
Circulation of theair. The thinner the course upon 









either side, the quicker the stalks will be ready to 
be bound and housed. Figure 5 illustrates a plan 
in which the stalks do not lie in contact with the 








Fig. 4.—METHOD OF CURING FODDER, 





ground. Rails or poles, six feet in length, are 
placed upon the ground ten feet apart ; upon these 
are laid other poles or rails, upon which are piled 
two tiers of bundles from four to five feet in hight. 





Fig. 5.—METHOD OF STACKING FODDER. 
These are covered with rows of bundles placed in a 
slanting position upon the top. By this plan the 
buts are placed upon the outside ; and should they 
be damp or green, an air space may be left between 
the tiers. 

Ce ———___—— 


The Centennial Exposition—Go and 
See It, if Possible. 








We visited the Exposition early in July fora 
week, to take a general survey, reserving a more 
careful, thorough examination of details until the 
cooler days of September and October. Having 
visited three ‘* World’s Fairs ’’ abroad, two in Lon- 
don and one in Paris, we are able to speak some- 
what comparatively. Referring to the largest of 
these, the Paris Exposition of 1867, we consider the 
Philadelphia Exhibition of greatly superior value 
for our people generally. The former greatly ex- 
ceeded us in costly works of art—the accumulation 
of hundreds of years—but in the things that have 
to do with the everyday life and work of the Amer- 
ican people, our exhibition is far ahead.——In Paris 
the whole exhibition was crowded into a limited 
area ; in Philadelphia there is abundant room for 
showing up the multitudinous articles to the best 
advantage for study and investigation.——In Paris, 
the personal comfort of visitors was little cared for. 
To obtain a drink of water, a seat for resting, or a 
retiring room, one had to hunt for it; and pay for 
it. In Philadelphia, these personal conveniences, 
so important to one spending a weary day, or days, 
are provided quite abundantly and freely. The 
single admission fee pays for everything—except 
refreshments ordered, 10 cents for a ride up and | 
down the elevator for those who do not choose to 
ascend the commodious stairs, and the 5 cents for 
8% miles ride all around the grounds on a steam 
railway. : 

It would be useless to undertake a detailed de- 
scription of the Exhibition—several large volumes 
would be required for this. There is the Main 
Building, 1,880 feet-long and 464 feet broad— 





; : waka a Tres gang ——SSS===- 
a larger space than a 2@ acre field, or 350 lots of 
25 by 100 feet each—and all this space packed fylj 
of articles, few of which are not worth exnatatng 
An “ Annex” of this building, covering 2 acres g. 
filled with carriages, etc. Next in size is pee 
Machinery Hall, 1,402 feet long and 360 fe t 
wide—nearly 12 acres—mainly filled with wien 
machinery, of which a good deal isin active us6.—. 
The Agricultural Building is 826 feet tony and 
540 feet wide (over 10 acres), filled not merely 
with agricultural machinery and implements ied 
an infinite variety of productions of the goil in our 
own and other countries. And near this building 
are several other spacious structures for pias 
wagons, for orchard products, grains, honey, ete, 
—tThe HAorticuitural all, 383 feet by 198 feet 
(nearly 2 acres), with 40 acres more, on which are 
growing almost every variety of ornamental plants 
to be found in all the horticultural establishments 
in our whole country, and many from abroad,—— 
The Ait Gallery, or Memoriel Hall, 365 feet by 
216 feet (nearly 2 acres), constructed of granite, 
iron, and glass, at a cost of $1,500,000, with a sup- 
plementary building still larger, and the whole 
filled with paintings, statuary, ete.——The Goverm- 
ment Building covers nearly 2 acres, and to ex- 
amine the contents of this alone would be worth a 
journey of a thousand miles and several days’ time, 
—To gothrough the aisles and cross-walks of these 
seven buildings alone is a journey of some 25 miles ! 
and every step of the way one sees on either hand 
some objects of interest. 


But the above are only a part of what is to be 
seen. There area hundred or so of other buildings, 
some of them large, which are worth a visit, such 
as the Dairy Building, Leather Building, Glass 
Works in operation, Women’s Pavillion, Twenty or 
more State Buildings, all different, and each with 
peczliar attractions; and nearly as many more 
erected by foreign Governments. Some of these, 
as the Kansas and Colorado Building, the Japanese 
structure, etc., contain as much to interest one, as 
is usually found in a whole “State Fair.’’. The 
buildings devoted to special objects, individual 
manufactures, etc., scattered here and there, over 
the 236 acres devoted to the Exhibition, are too 
numerous to be detailed here.—It is literally a 
‘* World’s Fair,’’ for almost every part of the whole 
world has sent here more or less of the products of 
its labor, of its mechanical skill, or of its soil. The 
like of this exhibition has never before been seen 
in our country, or its equal in any other, and we can 
not expect another during the present generation. 

Every man, woman, and child of 12 years old and 
upward, who can possibly do so, should visit Phila- 
delphia sometime during September or October, 
and spend a week or more—better two or three 
weeks, or more. We would say go, if but two 
days can be taken to simply walk through the prin- 
cipal portions, but a week will be found a very 
short time, even to the strong, vigorous man. 





Who can go? Comparatively few will feel that 
they can afford the expense in these ‘ hard times.” 
Let us look at this question. If there were an en- 
terprise proraising a sure return of 20 per cent per 
annum, a great number of people would in some 
way manage to get together at least $100. We think 
the information gained, and the satisfaction contin- 
ually derived from a visit to this exhibition, would 
be worth $20 a year for all the rest of one’s life. 
The cost of a new dress, of a new carpet, of some 
intended improvement, any one of which can be 
delayed for a year, would pay the expense of a 
week’s visit to Philadelphia of one or more persons, 
according to the distance. : 

What is the cost? First, the cost of traveling, 
which will depend entirely upon one’s locality. 
Second, the cost while in Philadelphia. a, Fifty 
cts. for entrance ; 0, 25 to 75 cts. for a lunch on the 
grounds. A very good lunch can be obtained for 40 
or 50 cts. at the “‘ Café Leland,’’ in the south middle 
of the Main Building, or at the German Restaurant, 
near Horticultural Hall, and at some other places. 
(Usually two persons can lunch on each “ portion” 
served at the restaurants, which is quite a saving 
where there is a family together.) c. Rooms with 
bed are to be had in large numbers adjacent to the 
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* study it beforehand.—Arriving at the grounds we 
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exhibition main entrances for $1 a night—not very 
spacious rooms, or very luxurious beds, but those 
that will answer for a week or so. Add 60 cents to 
$1 for supper and breakfast, to be got at the hotels 
or restaurants without or within the grounds. 
There are numerous boarding houses in West Phil- 
adelphia, which take persons for $12 a week, or 
$2 a day, furnishing lodging, supper, and break- 
fast. Every train going into the city is traversed 
by agents, who furnish tickets for lodging, break- 
fast and supper, for $2.50 per day. One at all ac- 
customed to travel, or make his way, can usually 
do quite as well to look out for himself after ar- 
rival. Those who wish to economize the most pos- 
sible, can thus get along quite comfortably for $3 
a day, including entrance fee. By careful economy 
in lunches, etc., many can reduce this amount 50 
to 7% cents. One with a family of children can 

make the average somewhat less. We have allowed 
nothing for purchases, or other extras; almost 

every one will desire a few dollars for such pur- 
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RESPIRATION APPARATUS USED IN FEEDING EXPERIMENTS WITH OXEN AND SHEEP AT THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION AT WEENDE IN GERMANY. 


poses. We are only writing in the interest of our 
readers, desiring as many as possible of them to 
enjoy and profit by this opportunity, and we are 
trying to figure out how it can be done.—By the 
above it will be seen that one can go and spend 10 
days at the exhibition for $30—perhaps $25—in ad- 
dition to the excursion ticket to and from Philadel- 
phia—less for less time, and more for more time 
there. 


How To EXAMINE THE EXHTBITION.—Whether 
one goes to Philadelphia or not, it is well worth 
while to get a copy of the “ Authorized Visitor’s 
Guide.’’ (Any book seller will supply it, or one 
will be mailed from the American Agriculturist 
office, post-paid, for 25 cents). Get this now and 


advise the following: Enter at the main (south) 
gate; turn to the right; pass leisurely down the 
center of the Main Building to its middle ; ascend 
to the top by stairs, or better by the elevator (10c.), 
and with the map in the Guide before you, look 
down upon the whole grounds, and locate the lead- 
ing buildings. Descend and continue on to the 
east end ; cross over the ayenue to the north and 
enter the open railway cars, and (fare 5c.) ride 
around the whole grounds, stopping off, on return- 
ing, in front of the ‘“‘ House of Public Comfort.”’ 
Cross over to east end of Machinery Hall, and pass 
down through the whole length of this. Go up 
Fountain Avenue to the Government Building, and 
pass through the middle of this, east and west, and 
north and south. Leave the north-east end ; cross 
over to the Women’s Pavilion, and take a glance 
through it. Then cross over to your own State 
Building and rest. Next enter the cars and ride 





(5 cents) to the Brewer’s Building. Pass through 


two even, if one is to spend 8 or 10 days or more, 
but we advise hastening on through this first gener- 
al view, and not stop to see anything particularly. 
Each point will then retain its novelty until specially 
visited. Next to the buildings named, one will be 
interested in the Leather Building (7), the Glass 





this and the Farm Wagon Building, into Agricul- 
tural Hall. Walk through to the south-east cor- 
ner, and ride over the Elevated Railroad (3 cents) 
to Horticultural Hall; walk through it, ascend to 
the second story, and see the grounds around it on 
every side, especially at the west. Pass south to 
the “Annex” of the Art Building (102), and 
through this into and through the Main Art Build- 
ing ; then west to the Annex of the Main Building 
(106), and you are near the main entrance. If one 
merely walks leisurely along, without stopping to 
particularly examine any objects, this can all be 
done in two to five hours, and the visitor will 
have a general idea of what there is to be seen and 
examined, This round may be extended to a day or 








with sufficient accuracy and thoroughness to give 
definite and decisive results. The experiments in 
cattle feeding at the European Stations are carried 
out with an amount of patience and A 
with an outlay of money for apparatus and labor 
which, to those not versed in such matters, is quite 
astonishing. Connected with the Stations are barns, 
stables, and chemical laboratories, so that 

ion is made not only for keeping and feeding the 
animals, but for accurately measuring, weighing, 
and analyzing the food they consume, the dung 
and urine they excrete, and even the air they 
breathe. One great result of these experiments 
has been to show that economical feeding is not 
simply a matter of so much hay, roots, grain, or 
other foods, but depends rather upon the ingredi- 
ents of which the foods are composed. To use 
foods economically, we must know what their in- 
gredients are, and how they supply the wants of 
the animal’s body. We can then decide what 





amounts and proportions of different foods we 








Building (15), the Kansas Building (157), the 
Penn. Educational Building (122), and so on. 
There are few of the smaller structures, all over 
the grounds, that will not repay an examination. 

Having taken the above general survey, one can 
divide the time at his command, so as to give most 
attention to those things that most interest him. 
Remember that sight-seeing is tiresome to body 
and mind, even for the strongest man. Therefore 
stop, sit down, and rest 5 to 10 minutes every half 
hour, or every hour certainly, whether you feel 
weary or not. You will thus see more in the course 
of the day. If one merely takes lodgings, he can get 
his meals, at least those after breakfast, inside the 
grounds, which are open from 7 A. M. until dark. 





Science A~plied to Farming.—XXI 
BY PROF. W. 0. ATWATER, 
niin 
Experiments in Cattle Feeding at the German 
Agricultural Experiment Stations.—The 
Respiration Apparatus. 


Every thinking farmer in America feels the 
need of more definite knowledge of the effects of 
different kinds of fodder and ways of feeding upon 
his stock. It is important to know what are the 
relative values of different foods, what ones are 
best for working or for fattening animals; what 
best fitted to produce milk for butter or for cheese, 
and so on, and in what proportion and amounts 
they should be used, so as to bring the best return 
with the least cost. These things can be learned 
only by feeding trials with different animals and 
kinds of food. The great trouble with our ordi- 





nary farm experiments is, that they are not made 


must use to supply the needed inguedients in the 
proper proportions and with the least waste. 
What is done with the Food in the Body. 
If we could watch the processes of nutrition and 
assimilation inside the body of the animal, if we 
could follow the course of the particles of gluten 
and starch as they are separated from the hay and 
grain in the stomach, taken into the circulation, and 
finally stored away as flesh or fat, or made over 
into the casein and butter of the milk, or consumed 
in respiration, the solution of these questions would 
be easy. But this cannot be done, and we must 
employ an indirect method of experiment. The 
method which the patient and skillful German ex- 
perimenters have devised for learning how the ani- 
mal disposes of the food in its body, consists, prac- 
tically, in determining all that goes into the animal’s 
body and all that comes out of it. Then by apply- 
ing known principles of chemistry and physiology, 
which we have not space here to explain, they infer 
how each ingredient of the food has been used in 
the body. The whole amount of the food is learned 
by accurate weighings and measurements, and its 
composition determined by chemical: analysis. 
Thus we learn how-much of albuminoids, carbo- 
hydrates, and fats, of water and mineral matters, 
the animal consumes, These undergo various 
transformations in the animal. The part which is 
not digested passes off in the solid form, as dung. 
The digested porticn is used in the growth and in 
the continual rebuilding of the different parts of 
the body, as flesh, fat, bone and milk, and in res- 
piration. When its work is done, the products of 
its transformation are given off, either in a liquid 
form in the urine, or in the form of gas or vapor in 
respiration through the skin, and, more especially, 
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the lungs. The final products of the use of the 
food in the body are, then, the excrement, the 


urine, and the expired gases and vapors. To gather 


all these and determine their_amounts and compo- 
sition, the Respiration Apparatus has been devised. 
The Respiration Apparatus. 

This consists essentially of a large chest or com- 
partment with air-tight walls, in which is placed an 
animal, for instance an ox. The interior is fur- 
nished with arrangements for supplying food and 
water and collecting the excrement and urine. By 
appropriate machinery a current of fresh air is in- 
troduced through openings provided for the pur- 
pose, and after it has supplied the wants of the 
animal for respiration, is drawn out, bringing 
with it the gaseous products of respiration, into a 
gasometer, where it is measured. It is then ana- 
lyzed, and a comparison of its composition with that 
before it had passed through the apparatus, shows 
what material has been added to it by the respira- 
tion of the animal. 

In the engraving, which shows the Apparatus at 
the Station at Weende, in Germany, A is the com- 
partment in which the animal under experiment is 
kept. Thisis made of sheet-iron, and issome 94 feet 
long, 7? feet wide, and 7# feet high, and so arranged 
that an ox may be kept inside for a period of sev- 
eral weeks very comfortably, as is indicated by the 
expression of the animal which the artist has put 
in to make the picture a bit more real. In the front 
end below the window is a lid, 7, through which 
food and water are supplied, in a box fitted for the 
purpose. Inthe rear is a door, shown by dotted 
lines, through which the animal is admitted, and 
an attendant can énter if necessary. Inside are ar- 
rangements for collecting the dung and urine. The 
joints and closings are made tight, so that no air 
can enter except through apertures provided for 
the purpose inthe rear end. A draft of fresh air 
is drawn in here, passes through the compartment 
and out at the front, end through the pipes a and }, 
which unite in one single pipe,c. The air passes 
by this through the cylinder B, into the large gas- 
meter C, where it is measured and proceeds thence 
by the pipe F'to a large air pump, not shown in the 
picture, by which suction is produced, and a con- 
stant current maintained. By appropriate machin- 
ery the working of the air pump, and consequently 
the current of air through the compartment, is reg- 
ulated. The amount is shown by the gas-meter. 
The cylinder, B, contains porous stone saturated 
with water, by which the air is moistened to pre- 
vent its carrying away the water in the meter C. 


How the Experiments are Conducted. 

Now, as is well known, animals in breathing 
inhale the air with its oxygen. This latter unites 
with the carbon and hydrogen of the food, or of 
the materials formed from the food in the body, 
and produce carbonic acid, a compound of carbon 
and oxygen, and water, which consists of hydrogen 
and oxygen. In fact a combustion takes place in 
the body just as truly as in a stove, the products of 
the combustion being the same in both cases. The 
air contains a very little carbonic acid and water 
before the animal breathes it, and still more, of 
course, afterwards. If then we analyze it before 
and after it passes through the compartment, we 
ean readily tell how much of carbonic acid and 
water it has gained; that is, how much has come 
from theanimal. Connected with the apparatus are 
two long small tubes, d, i; i starting near the 
apertures in the rear of the compartment, while @ 
opens from the large pipe c. On the table Z, in 
front of the large gas-meter, are two small air 
pumps, ¢,e. Connected with these on one side are 
the long tubes d and i, and on the other, the two 
small gas-meters, D, D. While the large pump is 
working and drawing the airthrough the large pipe 
¢, the small ones draw a part of it through d and i 
and the small meters, D, D. On the route it pusses 
through the apparatus on the table. Z, which de- 
termines the amoynts of carbonic acid and water 
that it contains. By comparing the composition 
of the air from d, which has been breathed by the 
animal, with that from ¢, which has not been 
breathed, we can readily learn how much more car- 
Donic acid and water there is iu one than in the 


¢ 





other. Comparing the amount thus analyzed with 
the whole as measured by the large gas-meter, it is 
easy to calculate how much carbonic acid and 
water the animal has exhaled. In conducting the 
experiments, the ox 1s putin the compartment, the 
closings made tight, and the air-pumps set to work. 
At proper times food and drink are introduced by 
the box at the lid /, and after the animal has con- 
sumed what it will, the rest is removed. The ex- 
crements, solid and liquid, are collected by very 
ingenious arrangements, it being only occasionally 
necessary for an attendant to enter to insure the 
neat accomplishment of this purpose. The weigh- 
ing and analyses of the food and of*the products of 
its use require, of course, a great deal of time and 
trouble and expense. Indeed a single experiment 
often requires the labor and attention of several 
men day and night for a number of weeks or 
months. Several years after the Apparatus at 
Weende had been set in operation, one of the chem- 
ists remarked to the writer, who was visiting there, 
that they had barely learned how to manage the 
apparatus, the animals, and the food, and were just 
ready to commence a series of researches which 
gave promise of definite results, 

The first successful Respiration Apparatus was 
that devised by Pettenkofer, in Munich. It is 
smaller than the one at Weende, which was copied 
from it some twelve years or more ago. A third 
was added in 1870 to the equipment of the Station 
at Halle, and a fourth was put in operation some 
three years or so since at Leipsic. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 
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Bee Notes for September. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 

The labor necessary during this month depends much 
upon the locality, and the autumn yield of honey. In 
most sections this is the proper time to prepare bees for 
winter. One of the most important things to be remem- 
bered by the inexperienced is, to avoid inducing bees to 
rob. In all operations avoid exposing honey, and see that 
the hives are properly closed, and entrances partially 
contracted. If forage is very scarce, the bees will im- 
prove every opportunity to rob. Under such circum- 
stances it will be best to operate morning and evening, 
when few, if any, bees are flying. At such times smoke 
must be used more freely for subduing the bees. 

Each hive should be weighed, and if movable combs 
are used, combs from the heavier swarms should be ex- 
changed with the lighter oncs. If after this any hives 
are found to be too light, the bees should be fed. They 
should have at least 25 pounds of stores when put into 
winter quarters. If, as is usually the case with most 
bee-keepers, partly filled boxes are taken from the hive, 


as the season draws to a close, the capping of such combs ~ 


as are partially sealed may be broken, and the boxes put 
upon the hives when feeding is needed. The bees will 
remove the honey to the body of the hive, when the 
boxes containing these dry combs may be packed away 
for another season’s "18e. 

Care should be taken to keep all upward ventilation in 
hives closed. All holes in the top of the box hives 
should be well closed, and when mats or quilts are used 
at the top of movable-comb hives, they should be kept 
snugly in place. This will tend to keep the hive warm, 
and he!p to continue breeding, which is especially desira- 
ble at this season. 

I consider this and the previous month the very best 
for introducing young queens, from the fact that when 
introduced, the stock will rear a much larger quantity of 
brood than they would have done had the old queen re- 
mained. This is especially the case with swarms that 
are devoted to the production of box-honey. Swarms 
upon which the extractor is used are usually in much 
better shape than others for winter, from the fact that 
each operation induces. breeding, thus bringing a large 
supply of young bees late in the season. 

Correction.—In Notes for August, p. 289, in 26th line 
from the bottom, the word “glass” should read ‘‘ loss.’ 





The Department of Agriculture—Centen- 
nially. 

The Government wisely and liberally provided for 
an Exhibition by each of the different Departments, 
and one of the most interesting features of the 
great Exhibition is the Government Building. Here 
one can get in a short.time a better idea of the work 
of the various Departments than he could by pass- 








ing weeks at the seat of government. Here, under 
one immense roof, the War and Naval, the Pogta) 
and Treasury Departments, show their materials 
and their workings; the Signal Service ang the 
Patent Office make displays of great interest, 
Here is also the Smithsonian, which isa ward of 
the government, and last, but by no means least, ig 
the Department of Agriculture, the show of which 
is exceedingly attractive, and creditable to its sub- 
ordinates. The horticultural division makes a fine 
display: the museum is represented by numerous 
and excellent models of fruits, while birds, quadru- 
peds and insects that are of agricultural interest 
are displayed. The statistical division presents a 
world of information by means of large and inge- 
nious maps. The chemist makes an attractive ex- 
hibition, and the botanist has a collection which 
shows the wood, leaves, and flowers, of every tree 
in our broad territory—a collection that must have 
demanded an immense amount of pains-taking 1a- 
bor. The exhibition of the Department of Agri- 
culture is highly creditable to every one concerned 
in preparing it, and an honor to the country. We 
have more than once said that there was excellent 
working material in the Department, and that it 
only needed a head, in order to be of use to the 
farmers of the country. It seems that Congress 
entertained some such idea, for in making the ap- 
propriation for this exhibition, it placed its dis- 
bursement, not in the hands of the head of the 
Department, but in that of his subordinates, a ra- 
ther unusual proceeding, but in this case the result 
appears to Lave warranted it, as it shows that in this 
extraordinary duty of making an exhibition, the 
Department can get along without any other than 
a nominal head, just as it does in its every day 
workings. The Monthly Report of the Department 
of Agriculture for May and June, may be regarded as 
a Centennial number, as it gives a very full account 
of the exhibition made at the Centennial by the 
heads of the various divisions of the Department. 
Though the Commissioner was ignored in the law 
directing the exhibition to be made, he is not by 
any means to be kept in the back-ground, but he 
comes out strong in this Centennial number in an 
article entitled : ‘‘ Cross-breeding of Grain,’’ which 
we are told is ‘‘ By the Commissioner”’; this was 
hardly necessary, as we know of no one else in the 
Department, or out of it, who could have written 
the article. We do not like to use slang, but extra- 
ordinary occasions demand unusual words, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that this article is a 
‘* stunner ’’—we were about to say a “‘ sockdologer,” 
but not being quite sure as to the full force and 
meaning of that word, we refrain. We read: “the 
farmer is especially called upon to bestow industri- 
ous thought as well as laborious labor upon the 
work which he is daily called upon to perform.”— 
We now know what ails the farmer, it isn’t too 
much middleman, or too little Granger, but it is this 
‘laborious labor.’? Then we are told that “the 
earth itself is a set of mouths and lungs, which 
feed upon the natural elements of the air, and im- 
bibe its moisture and light and heat.’’—It seems 
rather hard on old Mother Earth to be told she is 
all mouths and lungs, like some Congressmen—and 
she ‘‘imbibes ’’? too.—Well, it must be so, for we 
have seen the same statement by the same authori- - 
ty on a former occasion. The article goes on in 
much this style for over a page. What it is about 
we are not at all sure, but the final sentence is as 
follows: ** The leaf or flower which protrudes from 
the glume of wheat is neither an anther, a pistil, 
nora stamen, and neither emits nor receives the 
fertilizing pollen.”—Oh Mr. Commissioner how 
eould you stop there ?—you tell us what that thing- 
a-my isn’t and what it does’nt, but why not tell 
what it isand’does? Jack Bunsby never gave “an 
opinion as is an opinion’ that equalled that. The 
absurdity of this sentence may not be so striking to 
the unbotanical reader, but it would be just as sen- 
sible were one to say ‘‘ The cellar-door or gridiron 
which protrudes from the chimney of a nouse is 
not a boot-jack, a coffee-mill, nor an andiron, and 
neither mends the cellar stairs nor puts the baby to 
sleep.’? One has just as much meaning as the 
other. We can not boast much of our progress, 
when at the end of a century, the man chosen to 
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represent our agriculture publishes to the world 
such incoherent rubbish as this article. We do not 
go much care what people abroad will think of us, 
but we do care what American farmers will think 
when they read such a production from one who is 
their official chief. We have received inquiries 
from California, Ohio, New England, and elsewhere, 
asking what it all means.—We do not know. 





Ogden Farm Papers—No. 79. 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 
saccagpenes 


Since writing the last number of these papers, I 
have passed the whole of a long day, on which 
there were very few visitors, in going carefully 
over the display in Agricultural Hall at the Cen- 
tennial. This examination leads me to modify in 
aslight degree my previous opinion. The impres- 
sion one gets during the examination of only two 
or three hours, is what I represented, because this 
length of time is sure to be mainly monopolized by 
a few of the more striking features. But on fur- 
ther study it became evident that it is by no means 
just to say that there is anything like “ A good ex- 
hibit of the agriculture of almost the whole world.” 
If we take out the barrels, bottles, cans, and boxes, 
which are filled with whisky, rum, gin, tobacco, 
cigars, starch, tomatoes, etc., we rob most of the 
foreign exhibits of their crowning glory, and sadly 
take away from the brilliancy of the display that 
even our own country has been able to offer. This 
is not the place in which to print objections to the 
products of the still, the wine press, or of the to- 
bacco field, but to see at least one-fourth of this 
fine building filled with a dazzling display of 
cooperage, glass-blowing, and label printing, is 
simplyabsurd. All this part of the show is beneath 
contempt, and, as an exhibition, has nothing what- 
ever to do with agriculture—the tobacco exhibit is 
not quite so subject to this criticism. A pyramid 
of barrels, said to contain whisky, highly varnished, 
with gilded hoops and ornamental brands, give one 
a far less adequate idea of the products of the in- 
dustry of Canada, than would a simple, printed 
statistical table, showing the amount of whisky 
that she produces as compared with other coun- 
tries. All this sort of thing is a fraud. It pretends 
to be an exhibition of materials—it is in reality only 
an exhibition of packages, and packages are not 
worth sending to a world’s fair. Several foreign 
countries have sent instructive and representative 
exhibits. Those of Brazil and Liberia are conspicu- 
oasly so, but with a few notable exceptions of this 
class, there is more of interest in the Exhibition of 
Oregon, or Iowa, or Massachusetts, or indeed in 
Landreth’s exhibition of grains alone, than in the 
whole of those of the great foreign countries. If 
one is seeking the beauty of a display of soil pro- 
ducts, no more beautiful example can be found 
than in the collection of pine cones from California 
—a collection that surely shouid find its place in 
some Eastern museum. 

Tucked away in one corner of the building, not 
open to any one of the main aisles, is one of the 
most valuable exhibits of the whole show—to one 
who seeks knowledge for its own sake. It is hard- 
ly likely that the silk industry will be widely ex- 
tended in this country, and it does not seem proba- 
ble that we shall ever grow tea here, but in the 
Japanese corner of Agricultural Hall, there is, 
among other things of subordinate interest, an 
illustrated description of the tea and silk industries, 
which is worthy of all admiration. Many of the 
utensils are shown in their full size, and perfectly 
arranged for working, and every step of the pro- 
cesses, of the growing and curing of the leaves, of 
the raising of silk worms, and of the care and sup- 
ply of the mulberry leaves, is shown by a series of 
little paintings, accompanied with a plainly written 
and carefully arranged description of each item of 
the work. An examination of this display will not 
be, even from a practical point of view, a waste of 
time, for it will teach the important lesson that in 
agriculture, as in everything else, a minute and care- 
ful attention to details, makes the sum of a great, 
success. There is one little hint contained here,’ 





which may be applicable for some of our uses.’ It 
is an arrangement for storing a three or four days’ 
supply of mulberry leaves in such a way as to keep 
them fresh, It was new to me, but may be com- 
mon to all silk growers, The leaves are spread in 
very shallow wicker-work trays, so lightly as to 
produce no pressure, and these trays are placed one 
on top of the other in a tight box which has no 
bottom, and which stands on the ground in a place 
where it is protected from sun and wind. The 
coolness and moisture of the earth serves to main- 
tain a fresh condition of the contents. 

In the Norway section there is a plow with which 
I was very much struck. The plow proper consists 
only of a point and a mold board. Directly behind 
the point there stands a broad wheel or roller, 
which takes the place of the sole, and relieves al- 
most the whole friction of the downward pressure 
of the plow. Behind this, set at an angle so that 
the necessary size can be given it without coming 
in the way of the turned furrow, is another beveled 
wheel, which acts as the landside, and carries the 
side-thrust. I did not see this plow at work, and 
could only judge of it on general principles, but it 
is impossible that it should not, if properly con- 
structed, relieve this severest of our horse-labor of 
a very large percentage of its severity. 

Mr. JohneColeman, who was selected by the Royal 
Agriqiltural Society of. England, as the. English 
member of the Agricultural Group of the Judges of 
Awards, and whose intelligence, thoroughness, 
clear-headedness, and great fairness, won for him 
the high regard of all with whom he was thrown 
in contact, said of the double furrow plow now 
much used in England, that after all, its great ad- 
vantage over others, is due to the beveled wheel 
which takes the thrust against the land, and so re- 
lieves the plow of its greatest friction, (another 
arrangement of rollers carries the weight and re- 
lieves the friction on the sole). This is precisely 
what the Norwegian revolving land side does, and 
as this and the sole roller are both adjustable, and 
have good arrangements for being kept clean, [ am 
convinced that they cover a principle which might 
be widely and successfully adopted. Quite near to 
this plow stands a capital full-sized model of the 
Norwegian sledge, with its fur'clad driver, and sim- 
ply harnessed stuffed reindeer, which must be the 
delight of all who remember their school book pic- 
tures of the reindeer and sledge under the black 
northern sky, and within a halo of aurora borealis. 
The Norway harrow, with revolving tines, so often 
pictured in agricultural papers, is here seen, I be- 
lieve, for the first time in America. 

Beyond a capital self-opening gate from Canada, 
the above are about all that impressed me in the 
foreign exhibits—though, of course, farther investi- 
gation must have developed more. I found my 
time again chiefly monopolized by the excellence of 
the American implements and machinery depart- 
ment, where amid so much that is worthy of notice, 
it must seem invidious to call attention to particu- 
lar objects. However, there are a few things suf- 
ficiently out of the ordinary run to merit special 
notice. Among mowing’ machines and harvesters 
the improvements are mainly in a class with which 
visitors to county and state fairs are tolerably 
familiar, or are at least steps in advance in a famil- 
iar direction. Here there-appears an entirely new 
departure inthe direction of vibrating movements 
—as for.the knives of mowing machines. The 
mowing machine called the ‘“‘ Haymaker,”’ may not 
be, and probably is not the best, for the reason that 
it has not had the years of skillful improvement to 
which these implements generally have been, sub- 
jected, but if I know anything of mechanics, its 
curious gimbal joint ‘‘ wobbling’’ movement, is a 
new departure in agricultural mechanics which will. 
in time carry it to the very head of the list—I gath- 
ered also that this was Mr. Coleman’s opinion. The 
movement is doubtless applicable to all agricultural 
implements where a vibrating movement is needed. 
The fence making machinery, for the boring of 
holes in posts, and the turning of round tenons to 
fit them—so arranged that the panels may be set at 
any angle, (if a snake fence without post holes is 
desired), must be cf great value. I asked Mr. 
Coleman ‘what he considered the most important 





improvement in the whole implement department, 


‘and he at once and decidedly gave that honor to 


Stratton’s apparatus for loading hay on to wagons. 
He subjected this apparatus to 'the ‘severest tests at 
the trial of harvest implements at Schenck’s Station, 
and said that its action was simply perfect, the 
whole work being done perfectly and completely 
by the forward movement of the wagon as it passes 
along the windrows—without other manual assis- 
tance than that of the man who stows away the load. 

One can never close any description of any part 
of the International Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
without the saving clause that all his efforts ha¥ 
been entirely inadequate, and that no deseription 
can give a fair idea of what is to be seen in any de- 
partment. The immensity and variety of the whole 
are simply beyond the power of words to convey, 
and my own impressions concerning it all, were 
most tersely expressed by Mr. Judd, whom I met in 
the Government Building, and who said “I shall 
tell all our readers that they must comé, éven if 
they have to sell an acre of land.” . 





Mr. Coleman and I got away from our duties as 
Judges, to devote a day to visiting the farm of Mr. 
James Young, at Middletown, on the Susquehanna, 
below Harrisburg. Mr. Young is a shrewd, 
thorough going Pennsylvania Yankee, who has ac- 
cumulated a large fortune in business, and who 
realized fifteen years ago the necessity for anchor- 
ing a part of his investments in cur fundamental 
industry. He has bought in the immediate vicinity 
of his town eight or ten farnis,aggregating 1,200 
acres, and has applied himself zealously—spending 
money without stint—to bringing them to the high- 
est state 6f cultivation. So far as [ know this is 
the best and the best managed farm east of the 
Alleghanies. If we except his large herd of Jersey 
cattle, there is not a single element of “fancy farm- 
ing”? about the whole establishment. Everything 
is plain, solid, substantial, and good. Much of the 
land was subject to injury from the accumulation 
of surface water,,and much of it was rendered 
nearly valueless by underground springs. These 
have all been thoroughly drained by the opening of 
ditches ; by the alteration of the surface conforma- 
tion, so the surface water should flow off; and by 
the making of underdrains wherever the ground 
showed a springy condition. Small fields have 
been thrown together until the average size is from 
40 to 60 acres. Lands worn ont bya long course of 
skinning, have been improved by thorough culti- 
vation, by the abundant use of manure, and by 
deep plowing, until they have been brought to a 
very high average of fertility. Every year, from 250 
to:300 acres of corn are grown, (avéraging from 60 
to 70 bushels per acre), and the whole ‘crop is fed 
on the place—the corn-fodder being ent and 
steamed with meal and bran. About the same aréa 
of wheat is grown, together with a wide strétch of 
rye and ‘oats. Hay is largely sold, but, by the use 
of the steamer, the’ straw and corn-fodder are made 
available for feeding, and the enormous’ manute 
heaps, which at the time of our visit were being 
hauled out to manure the wheat fields, attested the 
extent to which the produce of ‘the farm ‘is'con- 
sumed at home. We banteréd@ Mr.. Young ‘a little 
as to the amount of money he must Tiave expended 
in bringing his large farm to this’ condition, bat 
were silenced by his réference to the ‘ducks ‘and 
drakes "that had been made of his other mvest- 
ments in coal, iron, and lumber imdustries, from 
which the bottom had entirely dropped‘out. Let 
it not be supposed’ that Mr. ‘Young’s ‘agricul- 
tural success has been bought with money alone, 
or that it maintains itself as ‘an “investinent in 
government securities would'do. Every step of its 
progress has called for the most persistent and un- 
remitting labor and attention, and there is ‘no’ pros- 
pect that these can ever be relaxed: Industry and 
close attention have shown here as well‘as'elsewhere 
to be the leading elements of success’ in’ farming. 
Mr. Young’s Jersey herd illustrates very’ fully all 
that I have said on’ the subject of ‘breeding for 
fancy colors. Concetving the idea that fashion ard 
high prices were tending inthe ‘direction of “ solid 
color and black pointe,” Mr."Young has madé these 
his leading aim, and has certainly sueceeded ‘in get- 
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ting together the most striking uniformity in these 
respects that I ever have seen; but, as is almost 
universally the case, his eye has wandered, in seek- 
ing these points, away from the true purpose of 
Jersey breeding, which should be to increase the 
amount of udder products. Among the large sta- 
ble full of solid-colored animals, there are two or 
three of striking excellence, but the majority were 
well down toward mediocrity as milkers, while in an 
adjoining stable—to which he had banished the 
animals showing white marks—there were several 
of excellent quality, and one, which to my mind, 
was in beauty and in quality very far ahead of all 
the rest of the herd. 


A “Half Stone” House for $3,000. 
BY &. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


This plan is designed for a substantial, conve- 
nient, and inexpensive country house. It has two 
full finished stories with well lighted apartments 
of good size, and a large cellar and attic. It has 
also the merit of architectural beauty, well adapted 
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toa commanding location.... Exterior (fig. 1). 
—The “ half-stone ’ composition of the side walls, 
aud the strong outlines and slating of the main roof 
give to this structure a rustic, yet substantial ap- 
pearance, affording both diversity and picturesque- 
ness, as shown in the variety of the openings, and 
irregularity of the several parts. The front and 
rear elevations are similar; by changing the en- 
trance doors and stairs, either side may front the 
road. The details of exterior finish are so simple, 
and easy of execution, that any “modification for the 
rear’’ is undesirable. Inharmonious and unsight- 
ly curtailments in the rear finish have a depressing 
influence on those obliged to face them daily, 
which can never be overcome by knowing there is 
a good front....Cellar (fig. 2).—Hight, 6% feet, 
of which 44 feet is below the ground surface, and 
therefore (with its thick walls), frost proof. It is 
always important to provide for carrying off the 
poisonous vapors always generated in damp cellars. 
For this purpose side openings are made near the 


ceiling into one of the flues of each chimney. These ff 
flues extending to the top and warmed by contact |/ 


with the fires of the upper stories, have sufficient 
draft to constantly change the cellar air and pre- 


vent its ascent through the living rooms.... First Y 


Story (fig. 3).—Hight of ceilings, 10 feet. Here 
are conveniently placed ; three large rooms, a hall, 
china closet, and large pantry. Each large room 
has commodious windows with views in two direc- 
tions. The Pleasant Piazzas at both the front and 


ceilings, 8 feet. The divisions are very simple, 
i, four chambers, four closets, and a bath- 
_, Light railings may be put on the roofs of 

ne to form pleasant Balconies 





Fig. 1.—FRONT VIEW OF HOUSE. 
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to the windows of this story. One such balcony is 
shown over the wing roof (fig.1) ; the others may be 
similar. The small cost of these devices is fully 
repaid in their usefalness for airing purposes, be- 
sides imparting a cheerful appearance..:.Garret 
or Attic.—This story is thoroughly floored, but 
otherwise unfinished. Should additional chambers 
be required, partitions may be set over those of the 
second story, duplicating that plan, with rooms 
having the same hight of ceilings. The Stairs are 
placed immediately above those of the lower stories, 
are ceiled in, and have a door at the foot....Come 
struction.—The durability, general abundance, 
and substantial appearance of stone, make it the 
most desirable and appropriate material known for 
the exterior walls of any building. The cost of 
cutting and dressing such material ready for use is 
the principle barrier to its general adoption. By 
using bricks for corners and for the finish around 
the openings, the most expensive item of stone- 
work is saved. They need only to be ‘“‘random 
dressed ’’ and laid nearly in the shape in which they 
are quarried,as more particularly described in the 
July American Agriculturist, 1876. When such 
walls are carried beyond the hight that is conve- 
nient for the handling of 
the materials, the expense 
of their construction is 
largely increased. It is 
for this reason that the 
“half-stone’? method is 
particularly valuable. In 
this plan the stone-work 
extends only to the hight 
of the ceiling of the first 
story; to this hight the 
materials may be readily 
wheeled on trestled scaf- 
folding, while to double 
this hight would require 
the use of the tedious der- 
rick, and additional help. 

The upper stories are 
framed of the usual sized 
timber, and raised on the 
stone walls, which in this 
case become their foun- 
dation. The main roof is 
constructed as shown in 
the American Agriculturist 
for June, 1876. The 
hight requiring siding is 44 feet, or including water 

table and cornice, 64 feet from the stone-work of 
the first story to the slating of the roof. The main 

roof covering is of dark slate laid on tarred felt. 

At or near the floor line dividing the upper stories, 

it is appropriate to indicate the division by the use 

of tinted slate, which may be laid in close courses 

orin simple figures as shown on the elevation. 

The roofs of the Hooded and Dormer Windows are 

also slated. The deck of the main roof, and the 

roofs of the piazzas, are covered with I. C. charcoal 

tin. The wood finish is made of simple design, 

devoid of all efforts at pretentious display, each 

part being chosen with especial regard for its util- 

ity and appropriateness. The Trusses, Piazza Col- 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


umns, and Soffits-are worked of timber neatly stop- 


champered, imparting a rustic appearance to them, 
in keeping with the stone work, The Water Tank 











is placed in the attic, directly above and in line 
with the Bath-tub and Kitchen-range, favoring the 
most practical plumbing. The Soil-pipe leading 
from the Bath-room floor passes down through the 
closet adjoining the kitchen chimney, to the Sewer- 
pipe, which is laid below the cellar bottom. The 
bad smells and gases arising from confined sew- 
age may be easily disposed of by the insertion of a 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


2inch pipe into the closet trap (atits highest point), 
and connecting it with a flue of the adjoining chim- 
ney. All inside plastering is of three-coat work, 
The casing of the bath-room and around all plumb- 
ing is in hard wood; all other trimming of clear 


pine. The Newel Rail and Baluster on the first 
story flight of stairs are of black walnut. All work 
usually painted has two coats of best lead and lin- 
seed-oil, with stainers to give the body (outside), a 
light gray, and trimmings in imitation of “Nova 
Scotia stone.’? Inside, Parlor and Hall, in grays; 
Dining-room in grays and drabs; Kitchen in drabs; 
Chambers, white....Cost.—Prices of building 
materials are nearly as low as they were before the 
war ; many kinds are really selling for the cost of 
their production or manufacture. Labor is also 
very cheap, nearly at old figures. Those contem- 
plating building, and having the means at hand to 
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Fig. 4.—-PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


do so, need not wait for a more favorable time, As 
soon as general business improves, there must bea 
‘rise’ in materials, especially such as requires to 
be manufactured. The estimate appended includes 
the cost of all materials and labor for good work at 
the prices now ruling near New York city. 


Estimate of the Cost: 


126 yards Excavation, @ 2c. per vard............. eseee$ 25.00 
158 perches Stone Work, @ $2.75 ® perch..........6 sees 434.50 

91 feet Stone Sills and Steps, @ 30. per foot... ........ 2.30 
7,000 Bricks in angles, and chimneys, @ $12 # 1,000, laid. 84.00 
750 yards Plastering, @ 35c. per yard..... -Seueeceehbenet 262.50 
4,262 feet Timber, @ 2C. per ft.............000.00-c0eeees 85.24 


viz. 2 Girders, 4x8 in. x 18 ft. long. 
83 Girders, 4x8 in. x 10 ft. long. 1 Plate, 4x6in. x 175 ft.1 
16 Beams, 3x8 in. x 16ft.long. 1 Deck, 3x7 in.x150 ft. 'g 

5 Beams, 3xS8in.x 9 ft. I'g. 


1 Sill, 3x8 in.x175 ft. long. 
g 


32 Beams, 3x8 in.x18 ft. long. 


12 Beams, 3x8 in. x 22 ft.long. 4 Beams, 3x5 in. 20 ft. I’g. 









357 Hemlock Boards, @ 16c. each.......... ... 
lesan of one. a @ TP oan: 
squares 0 n, complete, @ square. 
350 Flooring Plank, 8 inch, @ 25c. eacn....... 
2 Piazzas, complete, @ $80 each........... ae 
7 Cellar Windows, complete, @ $5 each......... ...seeee 
14 = Windows, complete, @ $8 each................0+ 
11 Hooded Windows, complete, @ $15 each... 
8 Dormer Windows, complete, @ $8 each..... 
Stairs, complete.... .. 
23 Doors, complete, @ $9 CACh...........ccccccscccceceves 
3 Mantels, complete, @ $25 each....... 
Closet finish, complete ................ 
Range and Plumbing........ .....0. s.s0. 
Nails, $25; Painting, $80 ; Cartage, $30... 
Carpenter's labor not included above. 
Incidentals, Attic and eleewnere.... 


Total Cost, COMPIOLS, occccccecccriscedccbovccceses 
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attractive addition to his own list of animals to be 


The Short-horn Speculation. offered at his own sale. Thus in the lists of pur- 


—>— chasers and sellers the same names recur with fre- 
The business of breeding fancy Short-horns has | quency, and any person who would suppose that 
diverged widely, and continues to still more widely | the animals sold at the high prices reported are 


diverge, from a legitimate 
pursuit. We use this 
word legitimate in its 
widest sense, for although 
aman may honestly breed, 
puy, sell, trade, exchange, 
and speculate in Short- 
horns, yet when he does 
either@f these for any 
other ultimate purpose 
than seeking to supply the 
natural demand by farm- 
ers for the means of im- 
proving or increasing their 
stock, he is not putting his 
stock to its proper use. 
To use the arts of the spe- 
eulator in stocks or grain, 
to make fictitious, or as 
the stock brokers call 
them, ‘‘ wash ’’ sales ; to 
misrepresent their stock 
by widely publishing false 
and imaginary pictures 
of them, to procure extra- 
vagant prices by a system 
of bidding against bona- 
fide purchasers, and buy- 
ing from one another; to 
create a spurious interest 
in certain classes of stock 
by thus bidding them up 
or buying them at unheard 
of prices, and immediately 
putting them upon the 
market again, so that they 
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marked that there was not a herd of Mhort-horns 
in this country the value of which was hot ef- 
hanced by the result of that sale, and we see no 
reason now to recall that judgment, although we 
doubt very much if the butter or beef product of 

: the country has been add- 
ed to in the least degree 
through any of those high- 
priced cattle there sold. 
But that remarkable sale 
gave a wonderful impulse 
to the popular knowledge 
and appreciation of Short 
horn cattle, and it is sine’ 
then, rather than before 
that time, that the de 
mand for bulls for the im- 
provement of our natiye 
stock has become’ staple 
and settled. This demand 
would continue «to in- 
crease if there were not 
another public sale of 
fancy animals, or if all the 
high priced fancy stock of 
the present popular fami- 
lies were never heard of 
any more. - Nevertheless, 
there can be no objéction 
for wealthy breedérs to 
make a special pursuit of 
keeping up a herd 6f thé 
fancy strains, if they are 
competent to improve the 
stock, but there.are very 
serious objections against 
the présent practice of 
making the Short-horn the 
foot-ball of speculation, 





SHORT-HORN COW ‘“‘ VIVANDIERE.”—From a Photograph, or the prey of any person 


may go from one breeder’s yards to another’s with | destined for use as producers of butter or beef, 
great eclat and much notoriety—all this is illegiti- | would be greatly mistaken. The stock animals 
mate and hurtful to the public interest. In so far | that have so improved the quality of American 
as a bull or a cow may directly or indirectly serve | beef as to make it acceptable in the English market, 
to increase the production of milk, butter, or beef, | in comparison with the best native beef in that 
or improve the quality of these products, it serves | country of proverbially excellent meat, have not 


its proper purpose, but 
in so far as an animal is 
made simply a medium for 
the transfer of fabulous 
sums of money from one 
pocket to another, and an 
index of the money value 
of every other animal re- 
lated to it by blood or 
pedigree, irrespective of 
actual intrinsic value, it 
is a fraud and a deceit. 
There has been much of 
this fraud and deception 
practiced of late in this 
so-called fancy stock busi- 
ness, and it is very clear 
that before long some per- 
sons will be caught with 
stock for which they have 
paid long prices, but which 
they cannot sell with- 
out loss. For the sake 
of the speculators, we 
would not care to utter a 
protest, but for the sake 
of the farmers, who are in 
danger of being deceived 
and misled into a false 
idea and estimate of this 
stock, we would renron- 
strate against both the sys- 
tem of sales and the ab- 
surd* representations of 
animals called portraits, 
which are widely publish- 
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who, simply for the sake 
of making money, buys stock without judgment, to 
couple them without knowledge, that he may dis- 
pose of the produce at a profit by virtue of its ped- 
igree. There is danger that the best blood of the 
race may be injured or ruinéd, and in time that a 
lot of ill-bred, degenerate animals may be cast loose 
impoverish the stock. We 
have not yet founda breed- 
er of fancy Short-horns 
who would be willing to 
have an accurate portrait 
of his stock published. A 
photograph of one of their 
animals, although it may 
be taken by the most 
competent of artists, or 
one whose pictures of 
other animals have been 
in every way true and 
satisfactory, would be re+ 
fused as not at all equal 
to the required standard. 
The ‘mold of form” 
desired is something en- 
tirely different from the 
counterpart of nature, and 
the standard fixed upon 
is one that defies all the 
laws of anatomy. These 
efforts of art are simply 
parodies upon nature, and 
can scarcely deceive the 
most ignorant. It ‘can 


, aoe only be that the intention 

( ADZ22z— VA tinite TOR ieee is to misrepresent and to 

’ PP i, ects 2 hep Naan induce persons to ‘believe 
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I lia _ vwwWwriz— misrepresented are differ- 


SHORT-HORN COW “‘ VIVANDIERE,”—From a Piinting. 


edy the owners in agricultural journals. The sys- | been picked up at these sales, but from the herds 
tem of sales is such that in the total record of a | of breeders who are unheard of or unknown for 
8eason’s business, the same animals may be, and to | the most part at these noted and well puffed gath- 
& great extent are, sold over and over again; one | erings. When we referred at the time to the noted 
breeder purchasing here and there to make up an ' sale of the New York Mills Short-horns, we re- 


at PO 


ent from what they are. 
Photography gives as 
nearly accurate a picture 
of the animal as can be desired. . The proof of this 
is given in the life-like portraits of many favorite 
Jersey bulls and cows made by Messrs. Schreiber 
& Son, of Philadelphia. . That a Short-horn may be 
successfully photographed is shown by the portrait - 
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‘on the previous page of a noted cow, ‘‘Vivandiere,”’ 
owned by Mr. Outhwaite, of England, which, with 
the accompanying copy of a drawing of the same 
cow, were originally published in the ‘‘ London Ag- 
ricultural Gazette.’’ That the photograph shows the 


‘cow, is plain to any one who knows a cow, and that 


the picture is an exaggeration, is equally plain. 
But this exaggeration is passable compared with 
that of many portraits published in this country 
‘which are simply absurd impossibilities, to which 
an artist should be ashamed to attach his initials. 
The Agricultural Gazette has the credit of stead- 
fastly opposing this prevalent fashion of misrepre- 
senting animals in England, and it is fortunately 
seconded by many of the best and most popular 
and successful breeders, among whom Mr. Outh- 
waite, the owner of ‘‘Vivandicre,”isone. Unfortu- 
nately this cow, the most successful prize taker for 
Many years in England, died in consequence of the 
injury to her constitution by over-feeding to main- 
tain her in show condition. The amount received 
in premiums by this cow was $5,357. The Short- 
horns have qualities and excellencies sufficient to 
enable them to stand upon their own merits with- 
out exaggeration, both in portraiture and in esti- 
mated value. It is an injury to them to be misrep- 
resented by the artist, as it is also to be made the 
object upon which financial speculations can be 
fastened, and it is to be hoped that before long 
they will be freed from both of these oppressive 
inflictions, and given the honest and respectable 
position they so well deserve. 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 8. 
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We are in the midst of a protracted drouth, but 
all hope and pray we may be nearer its termination 
than “in the midst’? would signify. Yesterday 
was the hottest day that I remember to have ex- 
perienced in the country in this part of the world. 
One summer spent in Louisiana is looked back 
upon as an exception. We had yesterday a pretty 
steady north-west wind which was hot like the 
breath of a furnace. The parched landscape fairly 
quivered under the heat. The corn leaves were 
curled to mere lines, and the dry pasture aud mow- 
ing land from which the grass has been cut, turned 
a shadow or twu browner or yellower before noon. 
It is twenty-four days since we had a cool day, and 
as long since we had a soaking rain. Gardens are 
dried up, peas a failure, beets cease to grow, toma- 
toes onlysurvive, but cucumbers and musk-melons 
seem to flourish as well as if we had rain, but 
water-melons suffer. 

This farm is situated upon a gravelly hill-side, 
gently rolling, with plenty of springs, which indi- 
eates that the ground is underlaid more or less 
with water. The result is that trees do well, for 
after they are well established, their roots go down 
to a never-failing supply of moisture. I have no 
doubt the roots go down at least 15 feet for water 
through rather a course, hard-packed gravel. On 
all sides I hear complaints that the dry weather is 
causing apples to drop badly, mine drop too to 
some extent, but it is from worms, and not the 
drouth. Every one that falls has one or more lar- 
ve of what I suppose to be the codling moth, so I 
presume the drouth is blamed clsewhere for what 
is not its fault. 

On such soils as we have underdraining does not 
seem to make the land withstand dry weather bet- 
ter than before. Irrigation is probably the only 
solution of the problem: How to make ourselves 
and our crops independent of the season, provided 
only we have heat und light enough, which we sel- 
dom lack. The difficulty I find with this is, that 
the soil is so porous that it is necessary to carry the 
water in pipes, and distribute by a hose. We have 
no clay, or after a while I might hope to get the 
channels to hold water. I have not much experi- 


ence as yet in irrigation, but this fact forces itself 


yn me, namely, that everything that has been ju- 
watered. has thriven during the dry 
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Mr. Taylor’s Dairy. 

In the month of June I was at Mr. W. 3. Taylor’s 
stock farm, ‘“‘ The Elms,” near Burlington, N. J. 
He has fine cattle, and horses, sheep and swine, but 
what interested me particularly, was the dairy, 
which is constructed upon plans furnished, and I 
believe patented, by Mr. J. Wilkinson. It is con- 
nected with an ice-house, and is dependent for the 
excellence of its operation in part upon the ice, 
but toa greater degree upon air ducts laid fora 
long way underground at u depth sufficient to se- 
cure the same temperature throughout the year. 
The dairy is half underground, probably 7 feet be- 
low the gencral level. The ground slopes some- 
what towards it, and it is entered by a descent of 
5 or6 steps. The walls ure brick below ground 
(possibly stone), and wood above well furred off and 
rendered in a great manner impervious to heat. 
The floor of the dairy is perhaps two and a half or 
three feet lower than that of the ice-house, and a 
tank of 3 feet in width by some 20 inches deep, ex- 
tends from under the center of the icc-house to 
past the middle of the dairy. This takes the drip 
of the ice, and is kept full by it and at a tempera- 
ture of about 50° or less, according to the thawing 
of the ice. This would naturally have a tendency 
to keep the temperature of the dairy low, as would 
also its mere proximity to the ice-house. But the 
walls of the ice-house are thick, and as thoroughly 
non-conductors as possible, so little cold comes 
from them. 

The remarkable feature of the structure is the 
ventilation. To secure this, pipes are laid for a 
distance of not less than 100 feet, but to distances 
securing sufficient fall in different directions. One 
brings air in warm weather down to the dairy, the 
other conducts it away also at a fall. Slate is found 
to be the best material for these ducts, and they are 
laid so deep that the warm air entering at one end 
is deprived of both heat and moisture before it 
reaches the dairy. Here it flows in in a steady stream, 
and without other sources of cold, would bring the 
temperature to about 60° or 62°, and maintaimit 
there. Of course doors and windows close as 
tightly as possible, and should be double. When 
both ducts are open and in order, the conditions 
for a regular and rapid flow of air are established. 
The air in the lower part of the upper duct is cold- 
er, hence heavier than that in its upper und outer 
portion, hence it settles into the dairy room; here 
it is still further cooled by the cold water tank, and 
flows out through the opening connected with the 
descending air duct,and through this to the open air. 

In winter the atmospheric conditions are reversed, 
instead of the outer air being hotter than the earth, 
it is colder, and so the air in the ducts becomes 
warm, hence lighter, and rises throughout the 
whole extent of the underground system, includ- 
ing the dairy in its course, keeping the air therein 
at or about the same temperature as the earth. 
The ends of the ducts are protected against the di- 
rect action of the wind, which otherwise might oc- 
casionally reverse the current. Should occasion 
require at times greater coldness in the air of the 
dairy than it receives from the earth, a duct is pro- 
vided into which the air may be turned before it 
reaches the dairy. This circulates back and forth 
between the plank floor and the cement floor of the 
ice-house, and the air is then thrown into the room 
at about the temperature of 40°. 

This system involves building a good dairy sep- 
arate from the dwelling, not necessarily in connec- 
tion with an ice-house, but preferably adjoining 
one, or a cold spring. Mr. Taylor’s is certainly in- 
expensively, but thoroughly well built, and I was 
greatly pleased with its results, which are entirely 
satisfactory to him. I may add that the whole es- 
tablishment impresses one with the idea of comfort 
and thrift. A remodeled farm-house, neat and 
tasteful, in the midst of a broad lawn set with well 
grown trees, roads and carriage drives, in capital 
order, new barns, cow byres, etc., somewhat scat- 
tered, it is true, but on the whole convenient, and 
particularly excellent stock of all kinds. 

The Centennial. 

Of course my wife and I took an early opportu- 
nity to go to the .“‘ Centennial” for a week, and 
now we want to go again so much that we can 
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hardly wait for cool weather and the period of the 
cattle shows in the autumn months. Truly here 
one finds himself among the works of the farmers 
if not as much as he might wish ‘* Among the 
Farmers’? themselves. What astonishing exhibj- 
tions some of the Western Agricultural States do 
make! Among them that of Kansas stands pre- 
eminent. In all these exhibitions of produce one 
sees few farmers, but is elbowed by crowds of city 
people. It is among the implements that one must 
go to see the producers. Farmers who come to 
this great show from other motives than mere curi- 
osity, cannot keep away from the labor-saving im- 
plements. What a temple to labor and iigresults 
is the Agricultural building! It is meet that it 
should be the most impressive and imposing of 
any. Not exteriorly, for one is disappointed in the 
outside, but within. If ‘‘ work is worship,” as Mr, 
Longfellow holds, surely here is a fitting temple, 
Its broad aisles flank broader naves crossed by airy 
transepts, with circles, rotundas, and fountains in 
the intersections ; the whole extending over twelye 
acres of ground. Nickel-plated plows with carved 
oak and rosewood beams don’t strike farmers as 
practically good. There are plenty that are practi- 
cally good, however, and as one wanders through 
a wilderness of mowers and reapers and harvesters, 
in the full clatter of make-believe work, he is sure 
to lose his way unless he gives his mind to not log- 
ing it. Who does not enjoy being lost in sucha 
place? Iam sure we did. After all, the Agricul- 
tural Department is not the place for farmers and 
their families who visit the exhibition to spend 
theirtime most improvingly. Any one of the other 
departments contains more that is new to us, and 
calculated to zive us clearer and more correct ideas 
of other nations than our own. I noticed, and 
fairly grew nervous, or at least distressed, over a 
tendency in farmer folks to dwell upon and exam- 
ine things which they might be supposed to be fa- 
miliar with more or less, and to ignore the most 
wonderful and beautiful classes of objects of which 
it is quite certain they could know next to nothing, 
This tendency is a natural one, perhaps, but I must 
believe abnormally developed in us. We are nat 
willing to admit even in our inner consciousness 
that we are ignorant. This feeling will result in 
the exhibition proving not nearly so instructive as 
it might be. 

The manner in which the British display is classi- 
fied and labelled is a lesson to our people, and it is 
certainiy to be hoped that some means will be 
taken to make the American ‘exhibit’? more in- 
structive in all departments. For instance, if, as is 
the case with Queensland, or Victoria, localities in 
our own country making any notable exhibit, were 
indicated upon a map hung contiguous, visitors 
could see at once where they are, their relation to 
the seaports, to the great internal lines of travel 
and centers of population. Trenton makes a great 
show of pottery, remarkable for excellence and 
cheapness rather than beauty. Where is Trenton? 
There should surely be a large outline map of New 
Jersey showing its rivers, canals, and railroads 
clearly marked and having Trenton enclosed ina 
bright red circle, while in one corner the State 
itself should alone be colored in a small outline 
map of the United States. We are all supposed to 
study geography, even if we are for some years out 
of school, but I confess it was a satisfaction tome ~ 
to see Tasmania and Queensland, and all the other 7 
British provinces clearly indicated upon maps. Be- — 
sides, for the instruction of the people, we need ab = 
least in the American departments, more reading. ~ 
We are great hands to ask questions about things ~ 
which are of no earthly consequence, and yet pass ~ 
through these crowded aisles interested and wot- = 
dering at many things, and ask no questions about 
those of which we know the least. I notice where % 
there are cards giving explanations, they are alwayS ~ 
read, and thus comparatively unimportant, things ~ 
are seen and studied, while others are neglected 
and passed by unnoticed. This is being im .Sdme ~ 
measure remedied I believe ; it certainly should ®e; 
for in this regard foreign exhibits are’ genera 
perior to ours, as they are also in having numerous; 
attendants whose business it is to explain as wella8™ 
to sell or take orders. a 
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While in Philadelphia I took a run out to see 


Mr. Chas. Sharpless and His Jerseys. 





I knew that one or two of his famous old cows 
rere dead, bu : , 
Ot od ati dove had been so fatal with him. His 
herd is and always has been a small one, but ex- 
ceedingly choice. They are generally of solid aM 
ors—“‘Dairymaid ”—bought at Gilby’s sale in Eng- 
land, and imported at a heavy cost, does not dis- 
appoint one. She is certainly one of rag eon 
beautiful Jersey cows I ever saw. Black Bess 
is a dark mulberry-brown cow of nearly perfect 
form, but small, and there is certainly not an infe- 
rior animal in the herd. I could but say to myself, 
«‘] wonder what Mr. Gilby would say to breeding 
‘Dairymaid’ to a nearly black and white bull?” 
“ Dairymaid” has been bred with extraordinary 
care to retain, with her solid colors, great milk and 
butter qualities. It is the combination of these 
that really gave her her value in England ; now to 
throw all this away by breeding her to a piebald 
bull of such a bad color, strikes me as extraordi- 
nary. Nevertheless, Mr. Sharpless will sell his bull 
calves for more than other breeders can get for 
their heifers, and the butter record of his herd is 
so high that it seems like heresy to question his 
judgment. It was, nevertheless, a great satisfac- 
tion to see so fine a fellow saved from slaughter. I 
hardly know another breeder in the country who 
would not have condemned him as a calf on ac- 
count of color alone, for in form he is excellent. 
I have never seen a better milk mirror upon a bull, 

and his pedigree all that could be desired. 


How do you Valac the Milk Mirror? 


is a question I often put to farmers and breeders if 
they do not ask me first. The response generally 
is: ‘‘We like it in both bulls and cows—breed for it ; 
itis certainly no detriment ; we never saw a very 
good milker with very poor marks, though occa- 
sionally a poor milker will be tolerably well marked ; 
it is a sufficient indication to be a valuable milk 
‘point, taken in connection with others’”—and to that 
effect. “‘ Which would you rather have, a fine milk- 
mirror or large milk veins ?””—This question is in- 
variably answered by practical men, giving prefer- 
ence to the veins. Nevertheless, they are seldom 
met with (the big veins and good mirror) separated. 
It is, however, no doubt true that a great milk-se- 
cretion requires a great flow of blood through the 
udder, and in its return to the heart, the greater 
portion of the blood passes through the milk veins 
below the abdomen, hence in large milkers they 
must be large. 


A Cow with the Garget. 


On getting back from the Centennial, I found that 
one of my best cows which had never showed a 
symptom of caked bag before, except perhaps for 
24 hours at calving, had had a terribly inflamed ud- 
der, which was still swollen, caked hard, feverish, 
and from yielding 12 quarts, was giving barely 3 
pints of milk from three teats. We fed poke-root, 
kneaded, rubbed, gave laxative medicine, and she 
improved rapidly, but one-quarter of her bag does 
not give milk, yet a watery fluid flows from it when 
the cow is milked and it is thoroughly worked. So 
long as this evidence of inflammatory action exists, 
I shall feel encouraged to hope that the quarter 
will not be lost. Speaking of the case to my neigh- 
bor, Mr. Farlee, he told of a curious case which 
occurred in hisown herd. After an attack of gar- 
get, one-quarter of the bag remained swollen and 
grew worse, It finally suppurated at a point about 
midway of its hight, and again close to the teat. 
Between these openings he passed a narrow strap 
of leather, to prevent any possibility of healing 
from the outside. The suppuration continued un- 
til finally apparently the whole inside lining of that 
quarter of the udder sloughed off in pieces large 
enough to exhibit thé structure-like ramifying 
tubes, and a sort of honey-combed appearance. 
After this the interior of the udder healed, a flow 
of milk began to mingle with the pus, the strap 
was withdrawn, and before long the openings 
closed in a healthy way, and that quarter has since 
been nearly or quite as good as ever. This is an 
exceedingly suggestive statement, and indicates to 


t was really surprised to find that the , 





my mind a treatment for lost quarters which I shall 
try some day if I have occasion, after consulting a 
Veterinarian or a good physician. I would put in 
a rowel, and try to excite a similar sloughing of the 
inactive coating upon the interior. 

In my last I had something to say about 

Orloff Carriage Horses. 

1 have recently had the pleasure of examining a 
stalliou of the breed imported by Mr. Robins Bat- 
tell, through Mr. M. C. Weld, of New York. He 
is an exceedingly fine animal, and his fine style, and 
high, fast, showy action, are admirable. He is 
coal-black, with a well set head carried high, great 
breadth of chest, muscular forearms, flat, clean 
bones, small hoofs, a well rounded barrel, broad 
loin and rump, and is every way powerfully formed 
as well as graceful and beautiful in his carriage. 
With such a horse with a pedigree as he has, run- 
ning through 10 generations of named ancestry on 
the sire’s side, and 8 on the dam’s, one may calcu- 
late with great certainty on valuable results, with 
almost any mares, but upon our best trotting blood, 
say ‘‘Star,” ‘‘ Messenger,” ‘“ Black-hawk,’’ or 
‘*Hambletonian”’ mares, it would seem as if we 
might almost certainly predict a combination of 
high speed and great style. Time will show. Mr. 
Battell has been prominent among Connecticut 
men of wealth and position for his earnest efforts 
to improve the horses of that State. He is a real 
lover of the horse, and has made this importation 
because he has long felt that such an experiment 
ought to be tried, in order that our justly famous 
trotting stock may be increased in size, style, and 
action, in beauty and usefulness, so that if a colt 
falls short of trotting ‘low down in the twenties,” 
he may still bring a good price as a stylish and 
beautiful coupé or carriage horse. 
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Peruvian Guano. 
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e The deposits of guano which were discovered in 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean, contiguous to and 
belonging to Peru, over 30 years ago, are now all 
but exhausted. Recently, however, large deposits 
of guano have been discovered upon the mainland 
of the South American Continent, which promise 
to furnish supplies for many years to come. Un- 
fortunately, these newer deposits have been found 
to be of inferior quality to those first discovered, 
and much dissatisfaction and great complaints 
have been the consequence. The consumption of 
guano has been of late much less than it would 
have been had the quality remained as at first, and 
the Peruvian Government and their agents have 
taken great pains to improve the character of their 
present product, and to regain the confidence of 
farmers. To this end the guano was submitted to 
a process called ‘“‘rectification.”” This consisted 
in treating it with sulphuric acid, by which the am- 
monia became fixed, or non-volatile, as a sulphate 
of ammonia, and the phosphoric acid was rendered 
much more largely soluble in water than it was be- 
fore, being brought into the condition of that con- 
tained in the best superphosphates, The “ recti- 
fied’ guano contained on the average 10 per cent 
of ammonia and 10 per cent of soiuble phosphoric 
acid. This being in fertilizing properties, consid- 
erably below the old value of guano, the price was 
reduced in proportion, so that farmers should pay 
the same price as before for the ammonia and phos- 
phoric acid the guano contained, these being really 
the principal constituents of value to them. This 
innovation, which was first introduced into England, 
Germany, and France, has for some time been in 
practice here with the best results, and the con- 
sumption of guano has recently kept pace with the 
increased confidence of farmers in it. But some- 
thing else remained to be done to put the sale and 
use of guano upon a perfectly satisfactory basis, 
This was that the different qualities should be 
guaranteed, and that each different quality should 
be sold at a price that would be equivalent to its 
actual fertilizing value. The agents of the Peru- 
vian Government in the United States, have now 
met this requirement by adopting the following 
method of preparing, assorting, aualyzing, and dis- 








posing of the guano. As the crude guano on its 
arrival here unavoidably contains some lumps and 
stones, it is now crushed, screened, and all foreign 
matters removed. Each separate cargo is sampled 
and analyzed, and the different qualities assorted 
and as it is bagged, the actual constituents are 
marked plainly upon the bags. The quality thus 
ascertained by actual chemical tests is guaranteed 
to be exactly what it is represented to be upon the 
bags. The prices are fixed, according to the guar- 
anteed quality, at the following rates per pound of 
the different constituents, viz: for ammonia, 17#e, | 
per lb. ; for soluble phosphoric acid, 10c. per Ib. 3 
for reverted phosphoric acid, 8c. per lb. ; for insol- 
uble phosphoric acid, 2c. per Ib. ; and for potassa, 
Tic, per lb. By “reverted” is meant phosphoric - 
acid that has been soluble in water, and which now 
is not soluble, but which becomes soluble very 
easily when mixed with the soil; it is therefore 
only of very little less value than perfectly soluble ~ 
phosphoric acid. The prices stamped upon the 
bags are the retail prices in all the ports of the At- 
lantic States ; at interior towns the freight thither 
will of course be paid by the purchaser. This man- 
ner of treating and offering guano removes the ob- 
jections to its use, which have heretofore existed, 
and places it honestly, as it ought to come, before 
the consumer. The variable qualities which arrive 
enable the farmer to procure an article exactly 
suited to his needs, either one rich in ammonia, or 
one rich in phosphoric acid. He can select what 
he wants, paying its exact value, while previously, 
he had just what happened to come to hand, and 
paid for a poor article precisely what his neighbor 
paid for the best. Lest fraud might be committed 
by unprincipled dealers, the twine with which the 
bags are sewn, is fastened at each end with a leaden 
seal, so that detection must follow any tampering 
with the bags. We have always considered Pern- 
vian guano as the most effective of the artificial 
fertilizers, and have been better satisfied with it 
than with any other, when used for general, and 
not special purposes. As a complete fertilizer, 
naturally combined in very effective proportions, 
it is of the highest value, and asa help to, or a sub- 
stitute for, farm-yard manure, or a stimulant to 
failing crops, it has/uses for which no other special 
fertilizer can be substituted. The manner in which 
it is now put upon the market will doubtless in- 
crease its consumption and bring it into use with 
many who have previously feared to touch it. 


The Manufacture of Potato Starch, 


—_—o— 





The potato is generally considered only as an ar- 
ticle of human food. Asa food for live steck it is, 
considering its nutritive value, too much neglected. 
As the raw material for the manufacture of starch, 
gum, dextrine, and alcohol, it is not nearly so much 
used in this country as it might be, or as it is in . 
European countries. The cheapness and ease with 
which it may be grown, should make it a profitable 
product, if its value were completely developed, by 
applying it to all its possible uses. ‘To do this most 
completely is hardly within the farmer’s province, 
but yet to a certain extent he may not only proper- 
ly, but profitably, thus employ his energies and cap- 
ital. To use these tubers as food for stock, in ey- 
ery possible way, would seem to be so plain a duty 
and so profitable a business, that it should hardly 
be necessary to call the attention of farmers to it. 
Nevertheless, it is rare to see any provision made 
upon a farm either for growing this crop-for fodder 
purposes, or for using it in that way. Still rarer is 
it grown for the industrial processes mentioned 
above, but as starch is a staple product, always in 
demand, and salable at a remunerative price, it is 
certainly to the interest of farmers who live in a 
district where the soil and climate are favorable to 
the growth of the best quality of potatoes, to en- 
deavor to utilize their crops. in this manufacture. 
With a view to give the information necessary for 
a clear understanding of the machinery, processes, 
and cost of a starch manufactory, and in reply to 
many inquiries, we have prepared the accompany- 
ing illustrations, describing a Potato Starch Factory 
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in Vermont, in which State and in New Hampshire 
this business is somewhat extensively carried on. 
Potatoes contain variable quantities of starch, or 
from 17 to 24 per cent, according to their specific 
gravity, or heaviness and solidity. This is a very 
important consideration, for the difference, amount- 





Fig. 1.—MACHINE FOR WASHING POTATOES. 


ing to nearly 50 per cent upon the least quantity 
contained, is sufficient to make the business profit- 
able or otherwise. It is clear, therefore, that only 
the best grown crops, and those varieties with solid 
flesh, can be profitably used in the starch factory. 
Potatoes of a specific gravity of 1.09, (which means 
that a bulk of potatoes equal with a quantity of 
water that weighs 100 Ibs., will weigh 109 Ibs.,) 
have been found to contain 16 to 17 parts of starch, 
while those of a specific gravity of 1.123 have con- 
tained from 24 to 25 
per cent. The amount 
of starch also varies 
with the season, and 
the character of the 
cultivation given to 
the crop, for imma-° 
ture tubers, or those 
that have been ex- 
posed to the light, 
eontain much less 
starch than those 
fully ripe, well grown, 
and free from dis- 
ease, the difference 
sometimes amount- 
ing to one-third. In 
this, as in all other 
instances, the fruits 
of labor are better 
and more profitable as the labor has been well 
er skillfully applied. As soon as the potato is per- 
fectly mature, it is richest in starch, and after that 
moment the amount of starch becomes less, more 
especially if germination of the eyes or buds com- 
mences ; freezing destroys the starch altogether. 

The building needed for a starch factory may be 
as plain and cheap as is consistent with the proper 
shelter and accommodation of the machinery, the 
necessary storage of potatoes during the working 
season, and the care of the finished product. But 
little expense need be incurred in this direction, 
further than to make the building strong enough 
and water tight. As alarge quantity of water is 





Fig. 2.—THE GRATER. 


needed in the process, a good water-power, which 
will supply both motion and water for washing, is 
most conyenient. As a rule the potatoes grown by 
the farmers near the factory, are sold at a stated 








through the season. From what has been stated 
already, it is evidently to the interest of the careful 


farmer who grows the best potatoes, to sell hiscrop | 
, constantly stirred by means of an agitator shown 


by weight, and greatly to the interest of the manu- 
facturer to procure only the heaviest potatoes. 
The first process is waS8hing the potatoes. 


This | 


| 
| 
f 
| 


is done in the washer | 


seen at figure 1. The 
potatoes are put into 
the washer at A, pass- 
ing through the fun- 
nel-shaped tube JB, 
which is placed ina 
box or trough C, half 
of which only is 
shown. The potatoes 
are exposed to a 
stream of water as 
they pass through 
the washer and out 
of the smaller end, 
from which they are 
raked by a revolving 
rake D, into the open- 
ing Z, falling into the 
grater shown in figures 2,3,and5. The potatoes are 
reduced to pulp by the grater A, fig. 2, a disc of per- 
forated sheet iron, which revolves rapidly on the 
shaft B, in a strong curb, C. The potatoes are held 
against the grater by the stationary arms D, and 
the grated pulp falling into the tin box Z, fixed 
around the edge of the grater A, is discharged at 
Finto the sieve G, fig. 3. A sheet of water falls 
into this sieve from H, and a shower or sprinkling 
from J, the sieve being constantly shaken by the 


| h 
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Fig. 3.—SIEVE FOR SEPARATING THE STARCH. 


rod JZ. The consequent washing of the pulp sepa- 
rates the starch granules from their enclosing cells, 
which are broken up by the grater, and the granules 
being smaller than the fragments of the cells, fall 
through the sieve, while the refuse is discharged at 
K as waste. Potato starch differs from all other 
kinds of starch, both in the size of the granules 
and in their shape. A thin slice of potato placed 
beneath a good microscope, appears as shown at 
figure 4,in which are seen the 
cells packed full of starch gran- 
ules of different sizes, the largest 
of them being 1-300th part of an 
inch in length. The granules 
are shaped much like a shell 
having lines drawn irregularly 
around a point, as seen at a in the 
figure. It is very easy to distiu- 
guish potato starch from al) 
other kinds by the aid of a good 
microscope, and it is also easy to oe oF 
understand by this illustration , at 
how the process of grating and oat 
washing breaks and tears apart 

the walls of the cells, and re- 

leases and separates the starch 

from the cellular matter of the 

potato. At Z, fig. 3, is shown a 

portion of the grater, with its half cover, /, raised. 
At fig. 5 is given a ground’plan of the washer, gra- 
ter, and sieve ; the washer and trough at A, the 
gearing at B, the crank which moves the sieve at 
CG, the grater at D, the sieve at Z, the box from 











which the sheet of water escapes at F, the sprink. 


| ler at G, and the dotted line H shows the Position 


of the cistern into which the starch falls and is kept 


at figure 6. The mixed starch and water is pump- 
ed into large vats J, J, on the same floor as the 
washers, in which it is left to settle during the 
night. After the starch has subsided, the water is 
drawn off by siphons to within 2 feet of*the bot- 
tom of each vat. The remainder is stirred ang 





Fig. 4.—CELLS OF POTATO AND STARCH GRAINS, 


pumped into smaller vats, A, A, A, fig. 7, in which 
it is again stirred, and again left to settle for gix 
hours or more, when the water is drawn off as be- 
fore bysiphons. The still impure starch left, called 
“grains,” is removed to larger vats, again washed, 
stirred, and settled, and the purification is sti] 
again repeated until perfect, when the pure starch 
is removed in wheel-barrows to the kiln, fig. 8, to 
be dried. In the kiln there are three racks, 4, 
A, A; the wet starch being placed on the highest 
one, is stirred, and as it dries falls through the 
openings on to the one below, from which it falls 
to the lowest one, and from that on to the bot- 
tom of the drying chamber, B, from which it ig 
gathered up and packed into barrels. Sometimes 
the starch is dried in solid masses, in which it un- 
dergoes a sort of crystallization, and falls into 
those well known shapes in which it is offered for 
sale for laundry purposes. A ground plan of the 
kiln is shown at figure 9; the shelves are seen at 
A, A; the alley ways, 5 feet wide, at B, B; the 
walls are lathed and plastered, and .18 feet apart; 
the doors of the kiln are shown at D; the furnace, 
C, is simply a large box stove, enclosed for safety 
within brick walls, as seen at figure 10. The 
furnace is in the basement of the factory, and 
the brick casing opens into the floor above, 
where the drying chamber and racks are placed, 
as seen at figure 9, / being the chimney and # 
the brick-wall. There is no simpler manufacture 
than that of starch, the process being solely the 
breaking up of the cells of the potato by grating, 
and the separation of the starch, which is insoluble 
in cold water, from the cellular substance by wash- 
ing, and finally the drying and packing of the starch 
for market. The starch of the potato is used for 
food as well as for the well known purposes of the 
laundry, and frequently appears in the shops as the 
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West India arrowroot, which is a kind of starch 7 


made from the root of a plant known as Varanta 

arundinacea; and for which it is substituted. 
Potato starch is also used as an adulterant in the 

manufacture of cocoa and chocolate, but however 





























Fig. 5.—PLAN OF THE WASHER. 


used, the peculiar shape of the granules leads to 
its easy detection. 


The waste of the starch manu- ~ 
facture contains all the fertilizing matter that has ~ 
been derived from the soil or the manure, such #8 ~ 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid, and is well ~ 
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wail saving and returning to the soil as a fertili- 
zer. When heated up to 400°, starch changes to a 
gum which is often substituted in the arts for gum 
Arabic, and when treated with diluted sulphuric 
acid, it is changed to a 
species of sugar known 
when fermented and 
distilled, 
coholic spirits. Thus 
the starch of potatoes 
becomes itself a ma- 
terial for the produc- 
tion of other valuable 
substances, all of which 
go to add to the eco- 
nomic value of a very 
important agricultural 
product. A century ago 
the potato was known 
only to botanists and to 
a few gardeners as a 
curiosity, and but two 
varieties were grown. 
The above sketches 
were made up at the 
factory of Messrs. G. & 
F. Wooster, of Marsh- 
field, Vt., which has a capacity of working up 
1,000 bushels of potatoes weekly. One bushel of 
potatoes produces 6 té 8 Ibs. of starch, the actual 
yield in the factory not being equal to that made 
in the laboratory. At6 cents a pound for starch, 
potatoes will yield to the grower 25 cents a 
bushel, and a fair profit to the manufacturer. 








Fig. 6.—THE STIRRER. 
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v Study your Markets. 


—_o—. 


It is true that many of the towns remote from 
market in New England are on the wane, and some 
of them balf deserted. There is more wood and 
timber on them than there was fifty years ago, 
which is some compensation for their desertion. 
Farms can be bought now from ten to thirty dol- 
lars an acre, which is much less than they were 
worth before the buildings and fences were put up. 
It is hard times in these towns. It is difficult to 
sustain churches and schools. Town taxes are 
about what they were when the grand list was 
double what it now is, and the population a third 
greater. It is hard to collect taxes without the aid 
of the sheriff. Mechanics have moved out for 
want of support. The boys do not go to college, 
and professional men have no successors. The 
cause of this decadence lies in the farmers, and not 
in the farms. Instead of studying their own mar- 


kets and raising what they could sell at a profit, 
they kept right on raising grain and pork, as if they 
had never heard of the great corn-growing States, 
where ten cents pays for a bushel, and twenty cents 
gives a handsome profit, and pork is sold at four 





and five dollars a hundred. Competitién with the 
West is folly in this era ‘of cheap transportation. 
Corn raised in Kansas is sold in these towns at six- 
ty to seventy cents a bushel, paying a profit to pro- 
ducer, middleman, and railroad. But we are by no 

means shut up to the production of the few crops 
Which the prairies can produce cheaper than we 
can, They cannot compete with us in the produc- 
tion of milk for our city and village markets. So 


as grape sugar, which, | 


produces al- | 


| difficult thing to 


eight to twelve cents a quart for their milk, there 
is a large margin for profit, 
well on these farms, or would, if the men had en- 
terprise enough to invest in the stock, Turkeys 
have just what they want, plenty of range in wood 


| 

| and pasture. Water- 
| fowl have running 
| brooks and ponds, and 
low wet lands. Hens 
find their paradise about 
old barns and sheds, 
and brush pastures. 
Choice butier pays ex- 
tra prices in all our 
Eastern towns, and the 
market is practically 
unlimited for the gilt- 
edged article. The West 
cannot supply our East- 
ern markets with fresh 
lamb, mutton, ‘veal, 


\ more, 


that study the 
markets, that pre- 
vent these towns 
from becoming a 
wilderness. One 
sees an unlimit- | 
ed demand for | 
roadsters and car- 
riage horses, and 
makes these a 
specialty. We i 
know of one who 
has made thor- 
oughbred Devons 
a leading business 
for twenty years. 
It pays. Many 
thrive by poul- 
try, and market 
from four to eight 
hundred dollars 
worth every year. 
It is not a very 


find out what will 
pay. If a man 
will do this, and 
put his money 
and brains into it, 
he will succeed, 





long as the dwellers in our large towns have to pay 


Poultry and eggs pay 


farmer does not own his land, except in very rare 
instances, and is obliged not only to pay a yearly 
rental of $20 to $25 per acre for a fairly good farm, 
but to keep the hardly worked land in good condi- 
tion, is forced to employ a working capital of at 
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early chickens, and roasting pigs. 
ticles needed‘in our home markets that would pay 
pre ered is wide eee to nthe all the “_ 


The range of ar- 


Fig. 9.—GROUND PLAN OF KILN, 





manure, 


—— 
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‘tal and labor of these waning towns, and much 
There are exceptional cases of skill and 
thrift in almost all these towns, and it is these men 


and make the wilderness blossom again. 
take the papers and study the markets. 


et 0 


Farming In EneLtanp.—The American farmer 
in reality occupies a very comfortable position as 
compared with an English farmer. 


We must 
Conn’. 


An English 
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Fig. 7.—VATS IN WHIOH THE STARCH SETTLES, 
lease, which makes him a species of serf to his 
landlord, and when his lease expires he may be 
ousted from his farm without receiving one penny 





In hase 





least $50 an acre, to be expended in artificial ferti- 
lizers, and purchased foods with which io make 
mi is prohibited by law fror 


killing wild animals, such 


|| a8 rabbits, hares, foxes, 


partridges, and sometimes 
pigeons, while his cats 
and dogs are killed by his 
landlord’s gamekeeper, 
lest they might injure the 
game. This game feeds 
upon the farmer’s crops, 
and he mustsubmit to see 
his fields sometimes ray 
aged by them. The farmer 
is forbidden to raise such 
crops as he may wish, but 
is obliged to raise such 
as his landlord considers 
best for the land. He 


s is forbidden to sell hay, 


straw, roots,or other ergps 
which are usually fed 


= to stock, these being con- 
= ed onthe farm. He is 
=SSSSS==—= WSS === sum 
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== pound to all these re- 
" quveneds by an exacting 

















~ Fig. 10.—1rHe FURNACE. 


of compensation for any permanent improvements, 
such as drains, buildings, fences, or fertilizers, that 


he may have made. 


To crown all, the instrument 
by which he is bound hand and foot in this manner 


is made at his expense by alawyer. Ina recently 
reported case, the lawyer charged $140 for drawing 
the lease, $28 only of which fell to the landlord’s 
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share to pay, by a voluntary friendly act on his part. 
This lease, which almost any intelligent man could 
draw up, the farmer or his landlord is forbidden by 
law to write himself under a penalty of $100, which 
he would be obliged to pay if he neglected or re- 
fused to employ a.lawyer to do the unnecessary 
service. Considering the relative positions of the 
two farmers, an American farmer who grumbles at 
his free and independent position, owning his farm, 
and being subject to no restrictions whatever, sim- 
ply does not know when he is well off. 


——_—_—i +o 
Substitute for Hay. 


—— 


The great drouth along the sea coast has made 
a very short hay crop, and raised the price of that 
article. Hay is selling in many places at twenty 
dollars a ton from the field, which indicates thirty 
or more as the winter and spring price. Meanwhile 
eorn is quoted at fifty to fifty-five cents in the city, 
and is delivered in bulk at the sea-ports for about 
sixty cents a bushel. This is but a little over twen- 
ty dollars a ton, and is much more profitable for 
feeding than hay. It is very largely used when hay 
is under twenty dollars a ton, and the use should 
be increased as the price of hay rises. The reports 
of the corn crop in the prairie States are highly 
favorable, and prices are likely to rule low. With 
cheap corn there is no need of paying high prices 
for hay. Straw, corn-fodder, swale, and salt hay, 
may all be used to advantage in preparing cut feed 
with Indian meal. We have no doubt of the 
economy of using more meal in winter feeding, 
especially in districts where the hay crop is short. 
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Sled for Removing Corn-Shocks. 


a 


Mr. Thomas H. Speakman, who is the inventor 
and patentee of an excellent farm and garden fence 
of posts, wires, and pickets described in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for March, 1873,sends an illustration 
and description of his sled which he uses for mov- 
ing the corn-shocks from a field which is to be sown 
with winter grain. This sled is not patented, and 
whatever it may possess of value to the readers of 
the American Agriculturist, is freely given by Mr. 
Speakman. He writes as follows: ‘The machixe 
which I use for transporting the corn from the 








fig. 1.—SIDE OF SLED. 

ground, is simply a sled of the most ordinary con- 
struction, and which any farmer can make. It is 
made of two joists or planks ; mine are of hemlock, 
though oak might be better ; say three inches thick 
(two inches thick would be sufficiently strong and 
lighter), a foot wide, and 14 to 16 feet long, round- 
ed at one end and connected by three strong cross 
pieces, being in form just such a sled as a farmer 
boy would make to use in the snow, with the addi- 
tion of cross braces before and behind; the under 
edge of the runners should be rounded off to the 
extent of 14 to 2 inches to turn more easily. There 
should be also short standards before and behind. 
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Fig. 2.—z0P “OF SLED. 


ihe runners may be 4 to 5 feet apart, according to 








the standards is given in figure 1, and a top 
‘the complete sled at figure 2. I first cut 
}corn and put it in shock in the usual way, 
; smaller than usual. I let it 





stand thus a few days to dry, then a pair of horses 
are hitched to the sled, which is driven along side 
the shock. The shock is pushed over on to the 
sled, and so one shock after another until the sled 
is full. The load is then driven to an adjoining | 
field, where the shocks are set up on end again, and | 


about four of them made into one and tied at the 


top, or reared against a fence. 

“The particular advaniages of this plan are: 
First, that by use of the sled and method of load- 
ing and unloading the shocks, all actual «ifting of 
the corn is avoided, and the labor and expense re- 
duced more than half. Second, by permitting it to 
dry a few days, its weight is greatly reduced, and 
the handling much lighter. Third, the corn being 
partially dried, it can be put together in larger 
shocks the second time, and will keep better. By 
this method one man can clear two acres or more 
a day, according to the weight of the crop.” 
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Feed-Rack for the Yard. 


~~ 





““A Subscriber to the American Agriculturist,” 
sends a description of the kind of feed-rack which 
he uses when féeding hay or corn-fodder, either in 
the yard or the field. To make the description per- 








FODDER-RACE, 





fectly plain, we have prepared an illustration of the 
rack. It is made by setting four posts in the 
ground, or more, if the rack is to accommodate a 
large number of cattle; but in this case we would 
recommend two or more separate racks, in prefer- 
ence to one large one, as more conducive to quietness 
and order amongst the cattle. To these posts there 
are nailed boards two high all around ; then a space 
of one foot, and then other boards close together, 
up to a height the cattle cannot reach. The fodder 
is thrown into this rack until it is full, and the cat- 
tle draw it out as they need it, from the open space 
between the boards. The fodder is not wasted by 
being trampled upon, and the stock do not fight 
over the feed as when it is thrown upon the ground. 


—_---— 2 <4 + ee @ aren a t—ti— 
Farm Villages. 


There is no necessity that farmers should be 
isolated so much as they generally are, nor any 
need that the farm buildings should be in the cen- 
ter of each farm. It is simply a matter of figures 
and calculation, as to whether the saving of a few 
hours’ labor—or a few days in the aggregate—year- 
ly, in hauling the crops to the barn, with the barn 
and house in the center of the farm, and 2 mile 
away from the nearest neighbor, is cf more value 
or more convenient than to have one’s neighbors 
closer and one’s fields farther off. There are many 
advantages in having three or four homesteads con- 
tiguous and forming a hamlet, or with a few tenant 
houses or cottages, asmall village. This is especial- 
ly desirable in the West, where the land was origi- 
nally so divided that four farms necessarily meet at 
one corner, where two roads cross. Where farms 
are 160 acres in extent, there would then be four 
houses together at every mile ; four sets of farm 
buildings; four orchards, and four plantations, 
which would condense the shelter provided by 
these, and make it much more effective than when 
scattered half-a-mile apart. At or near one of these 


| the post in the 





corners the -blacksmith’s shop and other conve- 

















niences would naturally be located, and in time a 
farm village would be built up. There would be 
far better social opportunities than farmers now 
enjoy, and many more opportunities for combining 
labor and capital in joint enterprises. The Scatter. 
ed appearance of the houses in the early Settlement 
of a new western country, and even of the more 
substantial homesteads of an older one, is one of 
the most conspicuous disadvantages which strike a 
visitor from a more populous part of the country, 
Neither does it improve upon acquaintance, and 
the necessary isolation is much felt by the new 
comers. It is convenient to be in the center of 
one’s farm, but it is a question worth considering 
when a new house is to be built, if it would not be 
better to build nearer to one’s next door neighbor, 
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Caps for the Posts of Corn-Cribs, 








iain 
A correspondent who placed inverted tin-pang 

upon the foundation 

posts of his corn-crib / 





to prevent access by 
rats, now that the pans 
have rusted so as to be 
useless, asks for some 
substitute for them. 
We here describe a 
simple method of mak- 
ing this. Take a piece 
of galvanized sheet-iron 
or zine, and cut it into 
the form shown at 
figure 2, having first measured the post of the 
corn-crib to find the length that will be needed, 
This is bent around 





Fig. 1.—caP ON Post, 







manner shown in Go 
figure 1, and fast- \ \\ 
ened with two or KG \ 
three small nails. 
When made of the 
material mention- 
ed, they will outlast several pans, and cost much legs, 


and will be equally effective in keeping out vermin. 
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Fig. 2.—TIN FOR CAP. 


Is Grass INTOXICATING ?—It appears that the 
genuine good name of the Grass family for inno- 
cence and sobriety does not extend to all its mem- 
bers. There isa “ drunk-grass,”’ so called by the 
Dutch colonists, a species of Melica, which in some 
parts of South Africa ‘‘intoxicates” cattle to an 
alarming extent, and the evil is spreading with the 
increase of sheep-farming; the sheep, we believe, 
sorting out the other grasses, while they totally ab- 
stain from this. The account is given by Dr, John 
Shaw, in the Journal of the Linnean Society, vol. 
14, In Trimen’s Journal of Botany for July last, 
Dr. Hance—a well known botanist resident in Ché- 
na—describes another grass, a new species of Stipa, 
from Mongolia, which intoxicates horses. A French 
Roman Catholic Missionary and his party, making 
an excursion into the Aladian Mountains, north of 
the Great Wall, one morning found their horses 
dreadfully debauched—indeed quite hors du combat 
—through partaking freely of this grass. On ap- 
pealing toa family of Mongols encamped in the 
neighborhood, the missionary was told that the 
proper antidote was vinegar, followed by a broth 
made of a goat’s head. No vinegar being at hand, 
the missionasy administered sour milk as a substi 
tute, while the goat’s head was cooking, the broth 
completed the cure, and the party returned safe and 
sober to Peking, bringing some of the grass, which 
Dr. Hance christened Stipe imebrians. The intoxi- 
cation and poisoning of cattle Porses, and sheep, it 
California and Nevada, is said tu be caused by some 
species of the Pulse family, which generally & 
thought to be as harmless as grass. 
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INCREASING VALUE OF BLACK Watnut.~Black 7 
Walnut timber has become so firmly established a5" 


a desirable material for furniture and cabinet work, 7 


that it is not probable that its present high value | 


will be lessened, more especially as the visible sup> 


ply is rapidly becoming exhausted. Ten yeass age 
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black walnut timber was bought ‘‘on the stump,” 
that is standing in the woods, at two dollars a thou- 
sand feet. It is now salabie at $30 to $35 a thou- 
sand, and for burls or beautifully veined or cloud- 


ed timber, much more is paid. A tree, 24 inches in | 
diameter, three feet from the ground, and with a 


stem 48 feet high, will make a thousand feet, and 
eae oar c i 
should therefore be worth 30 to $35 as it stands. As 
it is a rapid grower, there is unquestionably a good 
profit in planting this timber at the current prices. 


———— st 6 oo 


Portable and Temporary Fences. 


——-@—— 


Portable fences are necessarily coming more and 
more into use, because of their cheapness and 
adaptation to the more economical and improved 
methods of cultivation. There is no necessity for 
more than one fixed fence upon a farm, and that is 
the outside or boundary fence. We can not see 





Fig. 1.—BOARD-FENCE PANEL. 


that this can be permanently superseded by any 
method of herding stock, or by any other device ; 
for roads must be traveled, and our neighbors can 
not be prevented from 
keeping stock in their 
fields, or using them as 
° they think proper. A 
good outside fence is 
therefore absolutely nec- 
essary in any thickly pop- 
ulated part of the coun- 
try, although a herd-law 
may be useful as a tem- 
porary expedient in new 
settlements. The most 
effective, cheapest, and 
simplest portable or temporary fence will there- 
fore be very desirable, and from amongst the 
many suggestions we have received for this pur- 
pose, there may probably be some that will be 
adopted and used. <A very good one is sent to us 
by a correspondent at Ganges, Mich., which is il- 
lustrated by figures 1 and 2. This fence is used in 
that part of the country, and thought highly of. 
It consists of a pane] made of fence-boards or edg- 
ings, 12 feet long, with the end cross-pieces set in 
6 inches, leaving the boards projecting. The posts 
for the fence consist of two pieces of 2.x 4 scant- 
ling crossed at the top, and connected at the bot- 
tom by a piece of inch board six inches wide, in 
which a notch is cut as shown. The fence is set 
up by resting the ends of the panels upon the 
posts, and overlapping them in the crotches at the 
top and the notches at the bottom. End braces 
may be used here and there in the fence, if thought 
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Fig. 2.—SUPPORTS. 





Fig. 3.—SKELETON FENCE. 
advisable. Some other kind of fences are suggest- 
ed by Mr. L. D. Snook, of Yates Co., N. ¥Y. These 
are not uncommon in the eastern part of the coun- 
try, and that shown at figure 3 we have used very 
satisfactorily as a temporary fence to a pasture for 
horses and cattle. If set up firmly, it will resist 
as strong a wind as an ordinary rail fence will. It 
will not, however, like the preceding one, an- 
wer for a sheep pasture. It is made by driving 


short posts into the ground, which should be 
notched at the top, or else crotched or forked 
posts should be used; upon these the lower rails 
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Fig. 4.—STRENGTHENING A BOARD FENCE. 


are placed, and held in place by cross stakes over 
the joints. These stakes should be firmly driven 
into the ground. The second tier of rails are 
placed upon these, and we have found this suf- 
ficient to keep cattle or horses that-are orderly 
and contented within the bounds of a good pas- 
ture. Where the pasture is poor, and a tempting 
crop of corn or :lover is in the next field, no cows 
or horses will be likely to resist the desire to 
put their heads through and lift the top rails. In 
such a casea heavy third rail, placed upon interme- 
diate cross stakes, should be used. Another kind 
of fence, shown at figure 4, consists of a temporary 
expedient for increasing the hight of a low fence, 
when it may be found necessary. This is done by 
placing stakes at each side of the temporary fence, 
and laying a rail upon them, which may be held 
firmly by means of a loop of fence wire, passed 
around the stakes. A method of adding to tae 





hight of a low stone wall, is shown at figure 5. 
The engraving shows the plan so clearly, that no 
description seems to be necessary. ° 
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Watering Stock. 


——eo— 


Water is not often looked upon as food, yét it 
plays a part in the nourishment of an animal either 
directly or indirectly in much larger propertions 
than any other, or indeed all other aliments. An 
animal deprived of water will perish very much 
sooner than it would when deprived of solid food. 
As about 75 per cent of the flesh and blood of an 
animal is water, and as evaporation from the skin 
and lungs is incessant and copious, it may be 
readily conceived how necessary to health is an ad- 
equate supply of water. Unfortunately this fact 
is generally unknown, or is forgotten, or neglect- 
ed—indeed there are thousands of farmers who 
actually believe that some of their animals, sheep 
for instance, require no water at all at certain sea- 
sons of the year. There are many farmers who 
think it unnecessary to give a drink of water toa 
pig, but who consider the slop it receives as ample 
for its needs, or that when a pig is fattening, dry 
food only is needed, and that water makes soft 
pork, There are many more who are hardly so ig- 
norant as this, yet act precisely as though they 
were, and neglect to provide any water for their 
stock but what they can procure from pond holes 
or sloughs. The consequence is, the immense loss 
which has befallen farmers, complained of every 
year as something unavoidable, and for which 
they look for sympathy. It is very true that 
if anything that is necessary to health is withheld, 
disease and death will follow; and it being very 
true that an ample supply of pure water is neces- 
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sary to health, and -equally true that this. is with- — 
held to a very great extent, the consequence is yn- 
avoidable. Thus disease occurs in thousands of 
centers, which spreading around these centers by 
contagion or infection, becomes general, and is 
diffused over a large extent of country. In this 
way the just and unjust suffer alike, and many 


careful farmers may suffer from the carelessness of 
| one neglectful neighbor. There are many districts, 


especially in the West, that are but poorly supptied 


| with water. There are many farms well supplied 
| with water, where the appliances for using it are 


insufficient or badly managed. Ponds of stagnant 
water are nurseries of disease, and do much mis- 
chief. Streams, unless of a peculiarly favorable 
character, are almost as dangerous and objectiona- 
ble, Where the banks of a stream are muddy and 
marshy, and the current slow, the water is apt to 
carry germs of disease or the eggs of dangerous 
parasites. Streams that are swift of current and 
flow over gravelly or sandy beds, are less unsafé, 

but still not altogether safe, as they may become the 

means of conveying infection. Springs are not al- 

together safe, and in some cases are positively dan- 
gerous, as when their margins become fouled by 
trampling and the droppings of stock. Wells are 
the safest source of supply that can be had. The 
water of wells is generally filtered through a con- 

siderable depth of soil, and is free from contamina- 
tion by either dead or living impurities. For sheep, 

especially, no water is safe but that from wells, and 

as pigs are almost equally subject to parasitic dis- 

eases as sheep, well water should be provided for 

them whenever practicable. The cost of a well, 

with the requisite power for. elevating the water, 

and some safe, convenient, and economical method 

of presenting the water to the stock, should be 

considered as a necessary outlay upon every farm 

where stock is kept. If a well and windmill could 

be placed at the point where four farms join; and at 

the joint expense of the four owners, each farm 

could be supplied, without inconvenience, at one- 

fourth of the expense that would otherwise be ne- . 
cessary,and the advantage gained would be secured . 
in many cases at less cost than that of time needed - 
to drive stock to a pond or stream. To have water 

in the stock yard and in a place convenient of ac- 

cess, is ove of the economies of the farm that can 

searcely be neglected. 

An automatic apparatus for supplying the water © 
troughs and preventing either the waste or the foul- 
ing of the water, would be very desirable. To be 
satisfactory in use, the arrangement for watering 
should be complete and well adapted for the pur- 
pose required. A method of watering stock that 
we have seen in use, and which we consider to be a 
very satisfactory one, consists of a well shown at 
figure 1, with a pump operated by a wind-mill, or by 
hand, (see engravings on next page) ; asupply tank 
or reservoir (A), above the surface of the ground, 
from which a pipe leads to a covered regulating tank 
(BD), in which is a valve (H), operated by a float (J), 
which admits water from the supply tank when it 
is opened by the descent of the float consequent 
upon the lowering of the level of the water. From 
this tank the water passes to the watering tank 
(C@), which is covered (see NV, 5 N,N). A plank 
floor is laid around this tank to prevent trampling or 
rooting by hogs, as shown in figure 2, in which is 
also seen the cover that prevents the animals from 
using the water improperly. The advantages of 
this apparatus are: there is no waste of water, 
as the overflow from the supply tank may be car- 
ried into the well again by a pipe; the water in the 
watering tank is kept at a uniform levebwithin an 
inch of the cover, and within reach of the stock by 
means of the float valve ; the pipes are below reach 
of frost; the water is cool, wholesome, alway, 
clean, and always accessible and abundant. The 
apparatus is patented, and is controlled by the 
United States Wind Engine and Pump Company, 
of Batavia, Dlinois. The cost of the apparatus is 
not necessarily beyond the means of almust every 
farmer, as the tank may consist of ordinary barrels, 
and the pipes and valve may be fitted to them by 
any person who can use common tools. There are 
few simple inventions that can be turned to more 
profitable use than this. 
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New Raspberries—“ Pride of the Hudson.” 


A friend who has probably had as wide ex- 
perience in small fruits as any other, claims 
that there has been no real progress in this de- 


‘partment of pomology during the last 20 years. 


He holds that among 
grapes there is noth- 
ing, take it all in all, 
that surpasses the 
Concord; that among 
strawberries the Wil- 


‘ 














excellent, hut requiring protection ; the Phila- 
delphia, thoroughly hardy and enormously pro- 
ductive, is of very poor quality ; the Herstine, 


of which so much was expected, proves too soft | 
for a distant market, and so on through a long | 
list, each member of which has some fault | 


which prevents it from taking a leading posi- | 
| been tested for several years in various locali- 


tion over a wide section of the country. The 


desideratum is a berry which shall combine the | 


excellence and firmness of the Hudson River 
Antwerp, and the hardiness of the Philadelphia, 


and our fruit-growers have by no means given | 


























the attention of fruit-growers. One of these jg 
called “Pride of the Hudson,” the fruit of which 
has been exhibited at this office for the past 
two seasons, by Mr. E. P. Roe, of Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson. One cannot speak confidently of 
a new fruit until he has cultivated it himself 
nor can its real value be ascertained until it has 


ties. All that we can do in such cases ig to 
speak of the fruit itself as it is presented to us 
and such account of the plant as may be ob. 
tained from trustworthy sources. The “Pride 
of the Hudson” is an accidental seedling found 
in an vld garden in Newburgh, N. Y., belong- 


ing to a cousin of Mr. Roe, where it some years 
| ago attracted attention by the vigor of the 
| plant and the beauty of its fruit. Its canes 
| being allowed to grow at will against & grape 
;} arbor, reached the length of 10 to 14 feet, and 


N\ | were uninjured in the winter of 1874-5. The 


| leaves are remarkably corrugated or crimped 
i ad in > 


N| and have greatsubstance. The fruit is of large 


size, of a very bright scarlet, and unusually 


| firm. We had no other variety at hand for 
‘| comparison, but we think that it will take rank 


| in flavor with the best varieties, but rather less 
‘| juicy than the softer kinds. From the branches 


Fig. 1.—sECTION OF WATERING APPARATUS.—(See page 339.) 


son still remains the leading variety ; that none 
of thelater currants equal the Versailles, and so 
on through the list. If we take the market-grow- 
er’s view of varieties, there is a good deal of 
truth in our friend’s assertion, and it is unde- 
niable, that while all of the leading varieties 
of the different small fruits have striking faults 
and deficiencies, they have also so many desir- 
able qualities that they are at present, as they 
long have been, more generally planted than 
any others, notwithstanding the fact that since 
these attained the positions they now hold, hun- 
dreds of new varieties have been introduced, 
most, if not all, of which are in some respects 
better than the standard sorts. While with 
other small fruits, there is one accepted as the 
leading variety throughout most of the country, 





up the search for it. One of the most promis- 


ing of the newer varieties is the Brandywine, | 


found near the river of that name at Wilming- 
ton, Del. It has 
suffered in reputa- 
tion, plants of in- 
ferior varieties have 
been sold for it; it 
was originally sent 
out as the Susque- 
co, the Indian name 
for the Brandy- 
wine, and it is a 
pity that the name was changed. The berry is 
of a bright scarlet color, and of remarkable 
firmness; the plant is said to be hardy. As far 
ag tried, this has proved a valuable variety, as 


PRIDE OF THE HUDSON RASPBERRY. 


b is not the case with the Raspberry. In 
in localities along the North River, the 
jon River Antwerp is the leading variety, 


the fruit may be shipped to a distance without 
injury. There are several new varieties not 
yet in general cultivation that will soon demand 


shown, the plant appears to be remarkably pro- 
lific; the fruit, ripening about a week later 
than the Hudson River Antwerp, and matur- 


| ing gradually. Mr. Roe, who has the stock of 


this plant, presents its claims in a very mod-’ 
erate manner, well knowing that the merits of 
a variety cannot be decided until it has had ex- 


Fig. 2,.—-PLATFORM FOR WATERING STOCK.—(See page 339.) 


tended cultivation. From what we have seen 
of this fruit, we think he is justified in hop- 
ing that he has a valuable addition to the now 
quite small list of good market raspberries, 
Messrs. E. & J. C. Williams, of 
Montclair, N. J., have a new seedling 

which we are watching with some in- 

terest; it has many good qualities, but 

will not be offered until after further 

trial. There is another new variety 

in Westchester Co., N. Y., and others 
elsewhere, and we hope that among 

them all, our critical friend above 

referred to, may find one which shows 

that some progress has been made in 
raspberries during the past 20 years. 

domge.l 


PRUNING THE WEIGELA.—A writer . 
in a recent French horticultural jour- 
nal gives an account of what he re- 
gards asa new discovery in the method 
of pruning Weigelas. It is to treat 
them as one would prune a blackberry 
bush, ¢. ¢., cut out the old wood after 
flowering, and leave the new shoots to 
make canes for next year’s bloom. 
Having done this years ago, we are 
quite surprised to find it announced as 
a new discovery. Ineced, the manner 
of growth, and the whole appearance 
of the bush at once suggests this as the 
proper treatment, if one would keep 

up a supply of new and vigorous wood. The 
work needs to be done at such an unusual time = 
for pruning, that it is very easily overlooked. 7 
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The Labrador Tea. 


—2o—— 


There are several plants that are rarely to be 
found, save in the damp cold peat swamps, and 
dark moist woods of our Northern States. 
Comparatively few have seen this aspect of 


LABRADOR TEA.—(Leduim latifolium.) 


vegetation, where the sphagnum or peat-moss 
covers the surface for acres, the upper portion 
of the moss alive and growing, while the lower 
portion is decaying, and undergoing a gradual 
change into muck or peat. In this wet mass a 
number of plants find a congenial home, one of 
which is the Labrador Tea, Ledu:n latéfolium, a 
shrub which sometimes reaches five, but is 
commonly not more than two feet high. It 
belongs to the Heath Family, with the Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, American Laurels, and An- 
dromedas. Its alternate evergreen leaves are 
oblong, on very short leaf-stalks, entire, and of 
a pale, dull green; as looked at from above 
they present no remarkable appearance, but 
the under surface shows a remarkable contrast ; 
in the first place the edge is neatly turned over 
all around, revolute, as the botanists call it, 
though a lady might compare it to a hem, and 
the whole lower side is covered with a thick 
brownish or rust-colored coating of down or 
wool, reminding one of a piece of felt; we do 
not think of any other native plant that pre- 
sents in its leaf such strong contrast of color 
and texture; the new growth of the stem has a 
similar down, which soon disappears. The 
flowers appear in May and June in umbel-like 
clusters at the ends of the branches, and pro- 
ceed from large scaly buds, which are formed 








the previous season. The engraving shows the 
end of a flowering branch of the natural size. 
The corolla consists of five white petals, and 
the stamens, usually of the same number, are 
sometimes six or seven; the fruit is a dry 
oblong pod. The plant, though not so showy 
as some of its relatives, is an exceedingly neat 


and interesting one, and is much prized in 
England in collections of “‘ American Plants,” 
as the hardy plants of this family, and some 
others, are there called. When found in deep 
peat swamps, a plant that shows only a foot or 
two above the moss, will be found. to have a 
stem five or six feet long beneath the surface, 
throwing off, at wide intervals, a few straggling 
root-fibers ; such plants will not live, if. trans- 
planted, but it is not difficult to find those on 
the margins of the swamp, that are footed in 
the soil; such, if. cut back, are quite likely to 
succeed. All shrubs taken from their native 
localities should be severely cut back; this is 
especially important with evergreens.. Like the 
Rhododendron. and relaied plants, this would 
no doubt reach greater perfection in a specially 
prepared peat soil, but we have on two occasions 
removed the plant from its native locality to a 
very sandy garden soil, with very satisfactory 
results. In European nurseries the plants are 
raised from seeds and by layering. A much 
narrower leaved species, L. palustre, is found 
far north in British America. Ledum is an 
ancient Greek name for some other plant, and 
attached to this by Linnzeus; the name Labra- 
dor Tea refers to the use made of its leaves 
(which are slightly fragrant when bruised) by 
the people of Labrador as a substitute for tea. 








Standard Currants and Gooseberries, 


—o— 


Passing out of the rear entrance of Horticul- 
tural Hall at the Centennial, with a party of 
experienced horticulturists, on one of the hot- 
test days of July, we came across a large clump 


‘STANDARD GOOSEBERRY.—(6 ft. high.) 
or bed of currants and gooseberries in which 


the bushes’presented a strange sight, the foliage 
and fruit being about on the level of the eye. 
Our friends were at first puzzled, but having 
heard of the plants through Dr. Chas. Siedhof, 
North Hoboken, N. J., we were on the look- 
out for them, and were glad to see that our 
zealous horticultural friend had not been too 
enthusiastic over this novelty in small fruit 
culture. A novelty indeed to,sece currants and 
gooseberries, that we are usually obliged to 
look down at, growing where the fruit could 
be examined without stooping, and where a 
good share of mankind could look up at it. 
The. label indicated that this interesting exhibi- 
tion was by “Kuhn & Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
Sole Agents.” It was our pleasure to meet 
with Mr. Albert Kuhn, whom we found a wide 
awake young horticulturist, enthusiastic not 
only in this, but whatever else relates to horti- 
culture, and who not only had no secrets about 
the matter, but very freely gave us the whole 
story with regard to the production Of these 
trees, for they can hardly be regarded as bushes, 
with permission to publish whatever we chose. 
Mr. K., in 1869, went to Germany to attend 
the widely known Pomological Institute of Dr. 
Edward Lucas, at Reutlingen, where, soon after 
his arrival, a lot of these standards were re- 
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ceived from Austria. Knowing the interest Dr. 
Sicdbof tovk in such matters, Mr. K. immediately 
wrote him an account of these standard plants, 
which brought from the Doctor an order for a 
number of them. We mention this to show 
that they are no untried thing, but have been in 
cultivation in Dr. S.’s garden for seven years, and 
though he has increased his original six to 50, 
those first planted are in full perfection and vigor. 

The stock used to graft upon is the Missouri 
Currant, Ribes aureum, well known in cultivation 
as an ornamental shrub with very fragrant yellow 
flowers. The stocks are usually propagated by 
what is known as stooling, or mound-layering, and 
are ready to be grafted when two years old ; simple 
straight stems are used, or the stocks by proper 
pinching are made to produce several branches at 
the top, each of which may be grafted end forma 
large branching head sooner than when a simple 
graft is inserted. The stocks are taken up in au- 
tumn and potted, or wrapped in balls of moss, and 
kept in a cold frame until about the holidays, when 
they are brought into a cool house to be grafted. 
Here they are forced very gradually at a tempera- 
ture of about 50°, and us soon as the stocks start 
well, the grafting is done; the grafts are inserted 
in the heavier stocks by ordinary cleft-grafting, but 
for others what is known as the American whip- 
graft—without cutting a tongue—is employed , the 
operation being finished by wrapping with waxed 
paper. All unripe, pithy stocks are rejected. The 
grafted stocks are kept rather dark until they start, 
are then given full light, and when the shoots are 
two or three inches long, they are placed in a cooler 
house, where they are gradually hardened off. When 
spring opens they are planted out, or those in pots 
plunged in a somewhat shaded place, and by fall 
the plants are fit for sale. The plants usually bear 
the year of setting out, the second year of the grait, 
and increase in size and productiveness from year 
to year. The pruning consists mainly in thinning 
out the weaker branches and keeping the heads 
well open to the light and air. 

The advantages claimed for this treatment of the 
currant and gooseberry are: 1. Great fruitfulness, 
the plants bearing enormous crops. 2. Great size 
and excellence of the fruit. 3. Freedom from the 
borer; it is well known that when the currant is 
trained to a single stem upon its own roots, the la- 
bor is often lost by the destructive work of the 
. borer; this insect has not been known to attack the 

Missouri Currant. 4. The ability to raise the fine 
large English varieties of the gooseberry without 
mildew; Dr. Siedhof states that in seven years he 
has not had a single fruit mildew upon his stand- 
ards, while plants near by, cultivated in the or- 
dinary way, were badly affected by it. 5. Cleanli- 
ness of the fruit, and the ease with which it may be 
gathered. 6. The highly ornamental character of 
the trees, a matter of no little importance to those 
who pride themselves upon a neat and well kept 
garden. The longevity of the plants seems to be 
well established, they having been, as already 
stated, imported by Dr. Siedhof seven years ago, 
and Mr. Kuhn informs us that the oldest he knows 
of, in Germany, are 14 years old, and as healthy and 
as productive as ever. 

Messrs. Kuhn & Co., exhibited gt a recent meet- 
ing of the Centennial Fruit Committee, gooseber- 
ries which measured 54 by 3? inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighing an ounce and a quarter and an 
ounce and a half each. 

We regard this treatment of the currant and 
gooseberry as one of the most interesting of recent 
horticultural developments, and are glad to find 
ourselves in this respect in accord with Mr. Chas. 
Downing, who says of the standards: ‘‘I have no 
hesitation in saying that they will become a valua- 
_ ble appendage to the garden of the amateur for or- 
nament as well as for general use in the family, 
and are without doubt a novel and interesting ad- 
dition to horticulture.’’? Those who know the pro- 
verbial caution of Mr. Downing in all such matters, 
will see that this is for him enthusiastic praise. The 
‘engraving on page 341, is from one of the bushes 

e Centennial, and has not so large a head 
ones. We understand that the trees 
for sale this fall for the first time. 





New Hardy Cherries. 
BY D. B. WIER, LACON, ILL. 
so Lae 

Many years-ago, when I commenced the study of 
fruit culture in the North-West, I was surprised at 
the very meagre list of cherries that we could 
grow here. Only the Early Richmond (Kentish 
of Downing), Late Richmond (Late Kentish), Eng- 
lish Morello, and common Black Morello, could be 
planted with any certainty that the trees would 
withstand the severity of the climate. 

The Early Richmond, though nearly hardy and 
productive everywhere, is of too poor quality, being 
watery and thin of skin, it rots easily, and is too 
soft to ship ; the three others are very poor in qual- 
ity, and so late in ripening that the fruit is ina 
great measure destroyed by the plum curculio. 
There appeared to be no fruit more sought after 
by the people, and in the markets, than a good 
cherry. I therefore concluded if possible to give 
them cherries that could be depended upon in this 
climate in all points. This was setting the mark 
pretty high, but I am sure that I have succeeded, 
even beyond my most sanguine expectations. To 
obtain this result, I grew large quantities of seed- 
lings from seeds of the Early Richmond, Late Rich- 
mond, English Morello, and the common Black 
Morello, and also a few from the hardier Duke and 
“Sweet? cherries. A very careful selection from 
these seedlings was planted for fruiting, or budded 
or grafted in the tops of bearing trees. Ihave now 
fruited something over 3,000 of these seedlings, and 
have many more yet to fruit. This, as we western 
folks so forcibly express it, ‘has been a big job.” 
The task of carefully looking over, tasting, work- 
ing, and recording an orchard of 3,000 trees in fruit 
is no small task in hot weather. I had resolved to 
give no variety any attention that was not superior 
in several points to the Early Richmond, it being 
the standard for comparison. Firstly, the .tree 
must be as hardy as that, and secondly, it must be 
as bardy in fruit bud. All failing in these import- 
ant points were discarded, for the North-West at 
least, at once. The grand total result, after having 
these new varieties in fruit from two to five years 
is, 36 varietics numbered and recorded for more 
or less propagation, and about one hundred 
other varieties recorded for future observation 
and trial. There can be no question of the 
complete hardiness of these varicties, they hav- 
ing withstood from six to ten of the most severe 
seasons ever known in Northern Illinois. Agto the 
quality of the fruit, I have had that tested by as 
many competent persons as I could bring together, 
in competition with the best sweet cherries, and the 
record so made shows that with these seedlings we 
can grow cherries in the North-West nearly, if not 
quite, as good for all purposes as the best. I shall 
not at this time give descriptions of these new vari- 
eties, and will only add that Iam more than satis- 
fied with the result of my labors, though if I have 
life and health, I shall continue these experiments 
until I know as near as possible, how much the 
hardy sour cherries can be improved. I have ob- 
tained as yet no good results from seed of the Eng- 
lish Morello, which is the hardiest of cherries ex- 
cept some of my seedlings. The Kentish family 
and the common Black Morello, appear to give the 
most seedlings of good quality. 

I cannot close without remarking on what ap- 
pears to me to be the most unjust and discriminat- 
ing thing in our laws.. What chance have I to get 
an adequate return for all my labor, time, skill, and 
capital expended in producing these new and most 
valuable fruits? Should I not have a reasonable pro. 
prietory right in them protected by law? Am1 
not more rightly entitled to a fortune from them 
than he who accidentally stumbled upon the adapta- 
tion of a little crooked piece of iron to the improve- 
ment of a sewing machine or other contrivance ? 
The majority of improvements in mechanics are mere 
accidents, though, of course, with notable excep- 
tions. While improvements in plants, fruits and 
animals are, as a rule, the result of the long applica- 
tion of time, money, and skill. I[ have made a few 
feeble attempts to have this state of affairs remedied 


| in ourhorticultural societies, but was quickly frown- 


——— 
ed down and squelched by persons older and in au. 
thority, and who perhaps had never planted a seed 
for experiment. What a grand advancement jn the 
world of horticulture would a proper law of this 
| kind make, Phi hat skill and capital would be em- 
ployed in this most pleasureable and valuable pur- 
suit if cach and every one knew for a Certainty that 
if he produced something superior to what had been 
known before, his money reward would be sure, 

[Our friend Wier, whose lavors with the cherry 
we have known of for a long time, has his hobbies 
One of these is, that good varieties of fruit of all 
kinds can be found that will endure the most severe 
of north-western winters, and has done much in 
this line—a most excellent hobby. Another is, 
that new fruits, flowers, and vegetables should be 
patentable. It does seem hard that the raiser of g 
new varicty should receive but little benefit from 
his labors, and one is at first sight inclined to favor 
his view. But originators of fruits are few, and the 
people are many, and we do not think that the ag- 
gregate hardsbip of the fruit raisers begins to be 
equal to what would be the hardship of the people 
from annoyance, litigation, disputed ownership, 
and all that, should such a law as our friend asks 
for, be passed. We discussed this matter several 
years ago, and have not space in which to renew 
it, but as we jet Mr. Wier ‘‘say his say,” think it 
right to indicate our own position. —Ep. | 
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Hen Manure in 
Be - 


the Garden. 


One of the best fertilizers within easy reach of the 
farmer and villager, is the contents of the hennery, 
This often goes to waste, and the hens find their 
own lodging in trees, and on sheds, and other out- 
buildings. But on most farms there is a roost 
under cover, where the droppings accumulate, and 
are kept ina dry state. As a rule, not much care 
is bestowed upon it. Often it lies upon the floor 
without absorbents, the ammonia constantly escap- 
ing, to the injury of the fowls. Sometimes it has 
an annual cleaning, but oftener it lies for years only 
wasting. Analysis shows it to be exceedingly rich 
in nitrogen, worth a cent a pound, or more, in the 
state in which we usually find it. If all its good 
properties were carefully gathered, and saved by 
the use of absorbents, it would be worth much 
more than this. There are two ways of doing this, 
equally effectual—daily sweeping and gathering into 
barrels or boxes, or by frequent deposits of absorb- 
ents under the perches. The former method in- 
volves a good deal of labor, and is resorted to only 
by those who insist upon the utmost neatness in 
the hen-house. The droppings deposited in the 
barrels are covered daily with plaster, dry peat, or 
some other good absorbent. Our own method is to 
apply the absorbents frequently under the roosts. 
The hennery has a cemented floor, and is built into 
a bank, fronting on the south, with a large supply 
of windows to give light and heat. Spring water 
is brought into the poultry-house by a pipe, and by 
the turning of a faucet 2 constant supply of fresh 
water is secured. The whole floor is covered with 
absorbents of various kinds, in which the fowls 
scratch and dust themselves as freely as they please. 
The staple absorbent in summer is dry garden soil or 
road dust, gathered as the state of the weather per- 
mits. In the winter it is sifted hard-coal ashes 
from the furnace. In addition to this, sea weed, 
and the wrack from the shore are frequently thrown 
in, which furnishes food for the fowls, as well as 
helps the manure heap. As soon as the smell of 
ammonia is detected, more earth is added, and 
thus the pile of manure ‘grows gradually through 
the year. It is removed as often as manure is 
wanted in the garden, at planting, or to assist 
growing crops. It needs to be used with caution, 
either in the dry or liquid state. We have large 
faith in the economy of liquid manure, applied to 
fruits and vegetables in the summer. It is very 
good in dry weather, and not much less goed in 
wet, if the soil is well drained. The quantity of 
water that plants will take up in the growing sea- 
son is wonderful. We keep a large tank, which is 
supplied with manure and water from the hennery, 
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and frequently applied to cucumbers, squashes, 
melons, tomatoes, cabbage, and to grape-vines and 
other small fruits. The liquid manure adds much 
to the vigor of the plants, and the size and quality 
of the vegetables and fruits. To those who have 
never tried it, we think the free use of liquid ma- 
pure will opena new revelation in gardening. Try it 
on the flower borders, and onall the growing crops. 
CONNECTICUT. 
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The Cut-Leaved Sumach. 
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We know of no cut-leaved shrub or tree, that in 
departing from its normal condition, so effectually 
disguises itself as does the Cut-leaved Sumach. 
This is a form of the common Smooth Sumach, 
(Rhus glabra), a8 delicate and refined in its aspect 
as the otheris coarse and common ; indeed, we have 
rarely met with a person, even if very familiar with 
plants, who could identify this by the leaf. Fern- 
leaved Sumach would be a most appropriate name 
for it. Our object in noticing it at the present 
time is to call attenticn to its value in summer 
floral decorations, as in all Jarge work of this kind, 
its leaves produce all the effect of fern fronds, and 
at the same time hold up much better than most of 
them do, retaining their form and freshness for 
several days ; besides—an item of no little import- 
ance—they can be produced almost inexpensively. 
Indeed we are not sure but it would pay florists who 
do much decorative work to force the plant. Asa 
lawn plant it should always be grown with a single 
stem, cutting it back each fall, to get a start as 
near the ground as practicable; if allowed to 
branch it loses much of its beauty ; if grown for 
the sake of a supply of its leaves, it would even 
then be better to treat it in this way, as they are 
much more luxuriant when the whole vigor of the 
roots is thrown iato a single stem. In early sum- 
mer a leaf-folding caterpillar sometimes attacks the 
very tips of the Jeaves, which should be disposed 
of before the leaf is disfigured. 
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IRRIGATION IN THE GARDEN.—The experience of 
the past July will set the gardeners near the At- 
lantic coast to considering the subject of irriga- 
tion more seriously than ever before. There is 
rarely a season when the crops would not be bene- 
fitted by a copious watering, and in such a season 
as we have just passed, it is with many vegetables 
a question of watering or no cropsat all. Wehave 
no doubt whatever that the strawberry crop would 
in ordinary seasons, by its increase, pay a hand- 
some interest on the outlay for irrigating apparatus, 
and in unusually dry seasons, the saving of the 
fruit would remunerate all the expense by a single 
crop. By irrigating we do not refer to mere water- 
ing, as it is generally understood in gardening ; but 
flooding the surface with water and allowing it to 
soak in to such extent that the soil will be thor- 
oughly moistened. This requires an abundant 
store of water, but not so much as many suppose, 
as the garden may be so arranged as to be irrigated 
in detachments. The most favorable conditions are, 
where the water of a brook can be led along the high- 
er part of a garden, and conducted toall parts. Un- 
fortunately itis in only the rarest cases that this can 
be done, and most gardens must depend upon water 
obtained from other sources and stored.until wanted. 
It is not our present purpose to discuss the details 
of irrigation, but simply to insist that it is practi- 
cable in nearly every garden, and that the means of 
effecting it will depend upon circumstances which 
wiil vary with the locality. Water rams and wind 
mills of various kinds are now made in great vari- 
ety and at low cost, and water can be raised cheap- 
ly. Other sources not being at hand, a well will 
afford a supply. If the lay of the land allows of 
the building a cistern reservoir, this may often be 
best, but tanks of plank can be made to store 
enough to irrigate 1 moderate surface. It appears 
to us that there is no matter connected with gar- 
dening in which there is so much room for im- 
provement as in this of irrigation, and the present, 
when the sad ruin wrought by the drouth is only 
too visible, is the time to consider ‘‘ ways and 





means.” During next April’s rains no one will 
think of irrigating his garden. 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
BR" 
Something about Cellars. 


The Scriptures might teach us, if common sense 
did not, to count the cost before beginning to build 
a house. Some tell us to make out careful esti- 
mates of the cost of building materials, and all 
necessary labor, and then double the amount to get 
a sum nearer what will be the actual expense of the 
new house than the first careful estimate. A little 
observation, if positive experience be Jacking, 
should teach any house-builder to leave a wide 
margin for extra expenses and for covering the loss- 
es which result from various accidents and delays. 


It would seem as though no person of good 
judgment would rear a house without attending 
first to the foundation. But this mistake is often 
made, especially here in the West, or in new towns 
where there is scarcity of house-room if not scarci- 
ty of money. The house is hastily put up over a 
kind of hole in the ground, which is to be dug out 
deeper and wider, and made into a cellar sometime. 
But work presses, and time flies, and the frame of 
the house settles unevenly, and water collects in the 
hole meant for a cellar. Sometimes years pass be- 
fore the hole is made into a cellar, and sometimes 
this desirable change is never made—all of which 
is a great mistuke. Better build small, and be 
thorough as you go on with the work. 

A good cellar is a very important part of a coun- 
try house—a dry cellar, cool and clean in summer, 
frost-proof and well ventilated in winter. The au- 
thor of ‘‘ Homes and How to Make Them,”’ insists 
that the cellar shall extend under the whole house 
if possible, and be not less than 74 feet deep. If 
the house is built on firm dry land, with sufficient 
slope away from the walls in all directions, there 
will be little difficulty in securing a dry cellar. 
And what if the outside covered drain, which is in- 
tended to carry away the water from the cellar, 
slopes inward instead of outward? This would not 
often happen, but I have lived over one cellar 
where an attempt ai drainage met such lack of suc- 
cess, impressing upon my own mind the need of 
great care in that respect. [One method of draining 
a cellar was described last month, on p. 296.—Ep.] 

There are many desirable places for a home 
where a dry cellaris an exception to the general 
rule. But a dry cellar you must have, or suffer 
more or less in family health. No matter if you 
are poor, ‘‘ Doctor’s bills’’ cost more than sanitary 
measures for the preservation of health. Ina pa- 
per on “ Drainage for Health,” in the ‘‘ Report of 
the Mass. State Board of Health,” there is a very 
truthful representation of the condition of many 
farm-house cellars at the time of spring rains and 
melting snows. First, the flood in the cellar, when 
boxes, and barrels, and wash-tubs, and hoops, and 
staves are all afloat, and afterwards the horrible 
slime on the bottom, when the pond in the cellar 
has slowly vozed away, leaving behind all its poison 
filth. The most common method of cellar drain- 
age—the construction of a small culvert running 
from a corner of the cellar to some low ground 
near the house, with little ditches across the cellar 
bottom connecting with this outlet is quite inade- 
quate for securing a really dry cellar. Noone need 
imagine that a well made water-tight inside with 
cement, will answer as well as drainage. Dr. 
French mentions an instance where a cellar was 
carefully and heavily cemented to exclude water, 
and the pressure of the water lifted the whole body 
of the cement from the bottom, leaving it in bro- 
ken masses, like flag stones half on edge. He says 
it is practicable to exclude water from a cellar by a 
heavy wall laid in cement, and a heavy cemented 
floor of brick or stone, but the process is very ex- 








pensive, and leaves the adjacent soil saturated with 
water in wet times, 3 

In vain have you sought a healthy climate for 
your home if your new dry and frost-proof cellar 
lacks some adequate means of ventilation. People 
become gradually accustomed to increasing cellar 
odors in their living-rooms and bed-tooms, and 
breathe a tainted and unwholesome atmosphere 
quite unconsciously. An invalid, éspecially ‘one 
with weak lungs, coming from a pure atmosphere 
into one of these cellar-tainted houses, quickly per- 
ceives the impurity of atmosphere which dwellers 
in the house had not observed. Perhaps this is the 
best mission of invalids, and no one need, fear that 
they will ever find their occupation gone, for bad 
air and invalids will probably “go out” together. 

In building, one or more of the chimneys should 
be so arranged that a flue may be used for ventilat- 
ing the cellar. If windows alone be depended upen, 
they will probably be closed and sealed by the 
banking outside in the coldest weather. A cellar 
should have both an outside and an inside entrance. 
It is about equally uncomfortable for a housekeep- 
er to have all the vegetables and meat brought in 
through the house for winter storage, or to be 
obliged to run out of doors in all weathers to reach 
her cellar by an outside door. The eellar should 
be made so tight and carefully protected in eyery 
part that rats and mice can find no entfance. 
Drains must be protected at the outer end by cop- 
per gauze, and the windows by wire-netting in sum- 
mer, so that the whole cellar may serve as a clean 
cool ‘‘safe”’ for milk and other food. 

A housekeeper who has a good cellar, has reason 
to be thankful for one great comfort, and she can 
but show her gratitude by taking the best possible 
care of it, letting nothing be left there to decay, 
and having it well cleaned as often as the case de- 
mands, which is at least every spring, very thor- 
oughly, boxes, barrels, and all. 


Dried Tomatoes. 


Housekeepers in the country, who have many 
tomatoes and few cans, can easily preserve a large 
quantity of this very easily raised fruit, by drying it, 
This method requires little outlay, and compara- 
tively little trouble. Scald and peel the tomatoes, 
as for canning. Boil them slowly in a porcelain 
kettle or stone jar, until the original quantity is re- 
duced one-half. Then season them in the propor- 
tion of a teaspoonful of salt, and half-a-cupful of 
sugar to a gallon uf stewed tomatoes. Spread on 
plates and dry quickly, without scorching. As the 
moisture dries away and the stewed fruit takes 
shape, scrape it up so that both sides may dry, and 
let the contents of several plates, heaped up light- 
ly, stand in bright sunshine a little while before 
putting away. Store in bags and keep dry. 

When wanted for use, put a small quantity soak- 
ing in considerable water several hours, or over 
night. Stew in the same water long and slowly— 
three or four hours—keeping boiling water at hand 
to add if it grows thick, and so is in danger of 
burning. It should be quite thin when done, and 
may be thickened with bread crumbs, and sea- 
soned with a little sugar, salt, and butter—of 
course tomatoes should not be made sweet. [As 
to sugar in tomatoes, tastes differ greatly ; we know 
a few persons who habitually use sugar upon the 
cooked fruit ; for ourself, the least particle of sugar 
is at once detected, and the dish is spoiled. We 
should as soon think of putting salt upon siraw- 
berries as sugar upon tomatoes. Ep.] 


Knitting Work. 


Practice enables a person to knit with such ease 
and lack of attention, that the work is almost like 
play, or like doing nothing. I say ‘ person,”’ be- 
cause I do not see why boys and men should not 
become skilled in the art of knitting. If a man has 
done a good day’s work and feels tired as he sits 
down at evening, or if he is inclined to read by the 
evening lamp, he had better let knitting work 
ulone. The rest or the reading will do more good 
than his knitting work. Why is not this true also 
of women? Many a weary woman feels that it 
would be quite scandalous for her to sit down at 
home, even for an hour before bed-time, without 
some work in her hands ; and if she is too tired to 
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sew, she must knit. She may possibly read a little 
in the newspaper in the evening, but she would be 
ashamed to be caught with a book in her hand ex- 
cept on Sunday—as if she had no work todo! A 
woman who is pressed with necessary work, who is 
really tired when evening comes, ought to let knit- 
ting work alone and buy the stockings for her 
family. But home-knit socks are usually the most 
satisfactory as regards warmth and durability, and 
besides, knitting is a very pleasant occupation. 


















































Babies interfere with it. They pull out the needles, 
and would like no better fun than to ravel the 
work. They oblige one to lay aside the knitting so 
often that it grows slowly when they are about. 
Besides, babies themselves are knitting work 
enough for a mother while babyhood lasts. 

I suppose that most of the knitting is done dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, but if a woman who 
has much other work to do, accomplishes much 
knitting, slre has to do here a little and there.a lit- 
tle, through all parts of the year. Knitting work 
of coarse warm yarn, suitable for men and boys 
upon the farm, seems too warm for summer work, 
but the finer stockings and soft baby socks can be 

_knit then. No yarn is fit to knit that smells and 
feels greasy. It may be good yarn, and its disa- 
greeable qualities can be overcome by soap and 
water. Tie the skein in several places to prevent 
tangling, and wash it in a strong suds, rinsing it 
well in warm water. 

One who has become an adept at plain knitting, 
can accomplish considerable reading while the 
fingers are busy, but only light reading can be done 
in this way. It is folly to try to knit or to do any- 
thing else when reading anything that deserves 
close attention and serious thought. One can be 
very much interested, emotionally, and keep the 
hands as busy as ever, but when the mind begins 
to stndy earnestly, the work will drop. For this 
reason it is not the proper thing for ladies to take 
their knitting work or tatting or other light work 
when going to hear a lecture, as is sometimes the 
custom, especially to afternoon meetings on week 
days. It suggests the idea that they do not con- 
sider the speaker’s thoughts of sufficient import- 
ance to claim their whole attention, that they fear 
their time would be wasted if some work of the 
"hands were not accomplished while the mind is 
\fed. By trying to accomplish something else while 
also attempting to listen to a good lecture, the 

* time is worse than wasted. 

But when one feels obliged to knit or sew upon 
something that is so plain as to require no effort 
of the mind, it is a pleasure to have something not 
very obstruse, some good story or simple narrative 
or easy discourse read aloud. If the mind is ina 
vigorous or unwearied condition, it seems clear 
gain to skim a newspaper or read a good short 
story, or the last chapter of a serial, while a stock- 
ing for some dear one grows apace. 

a To Correspondents. 
Many sweet, good, earnest women write to me, 








and I love to get their letters, and wish to answer 
them, but I wait in vain for a convenient season. 
Perhaps it will come to me yet, but too late to meet 
the necessities of some who write. Most of those 
who have written to me about undergarments for 
women and children, will find their questions 
already answered in previous Home Topics. I 
learn, however, that patterns of the Emancipation 
suit are no longer for sale, as it is now a patented 
garment. It is sold ready made in the large cities. 
Those who sell them 
ought to advertise in the 
American Agriculturist, but 
it is hardly proper for me 
to give them a free adver- 
tisement here. This suit 
is made with laced sides, 
(to accommodate persons 
who cannot be quite fitted 
by ready made garments), 
or without laced sides. 
A mother inquires what 
part of the new suit is 
worn as night dress. All 
of the garments wom 
during the day, should be 
exchanged at night for 
fresh clothing, one gar- 
ment or more, according 
to the weather or choice. 
If flannel is worn during 
the day, it ought to be 

used at night also. 
In describing a little 
girl’s costume, I quite 
forgot to mention a 
chemise, because perhaps it is so long since I 
have seen one. I never put them on my little 
girls, but used instead, the united, (or but- 
toned together), waist and drawers, as my elder 
sisters did before me. A flannel under-suit, open- 
ing behind, with a drilling or gingham waist, to 
which outer drawers and skirt are attached, a lined 
flannel dress, and a sleeved apron, all opening 
behind, can be taken off all together, hung so as to 
let the air reach the inner flannel all night, and 
put on to a child with “‘ one motion ’”’ in the morn- 
ing. Flannel night drawers, (or night gowns with 
legs), naturally take their place during the night. 
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Preserving Small Quantities of Ice. 
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Ice-houses are now so common that those who 
haye them, and well filled, can hardly appreciate 
the condition of those to whom ice is a rarity. 
While it seems to be a matter of necessity in mod- 
ern house-keeping, there are still many families 
which manage to get along without it. 


and it must often be sent for from a long distance, 
and in such eases it is a matter of importance that 
none should be needlessly meited. To keep ice, it 
must be covered with some non-conducting mate- 
rial that will prevent heat from reaching it. Wrap- 
ping the lump in flannel or other woolen cloth, 
answers a good purpose until the covering becomes 
wet, when the ice melts very rapidly. The more 
perfect a non-conductor the 
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Fig. 1.—SECTION OF PRESERVER. 


the ice, and more completely warm air is excluded, 
the better it will keep. “Ice has been kept an as- 
tonishing length of time by placing it between two 








In sickness, | 
ice is often one of the most important remedies, | 





feather pillows, a plan that may do in an emer. 
gency, but neither convenient or desirable, We 
give here illustrations of a preserver contrived bya 
lady of our acquaintance, which can pe readil 
made, and which does good service, Figure 4 


shows the affair in sections ; it consists of an outer 
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Fig. 2,—PRESERVER FOR ICE. 


box of pasteboard 18 inches in diameter, and the 
same in hight ; within this stands a cylinder of paste- 
board, 6, b, 10 inches in diameter; tae space be- 
tween the two is filled with cotton batting, d, d; 
the batting is also placed in the bottom of the cyl- 
inderto the depth of three inches, and a pasteboard 
cover, c, crowded tightly down upon it. The ice 
is placed in a stone jar, f, which stands in a saucer 











Fig. 3.—SECTION OF COVER, 


to catch the drip. A circular rim of pasteboard, 
¢, ¢, figure 2, which shows the exterior of the affair,. 
is sewed to the outer box and inner cylinder. The 
cover, which is made on the same principle, is 
shown in section in figure 3; it is of pasteboard, 
like the box, and has three inches of its upper part 
filled with batting, which is held in place by acircle 
of pasteboard, c. When the cover is placed upon 
the box, the ice is surrounded on all sides by about 
three inches in thickness of cotton-batting, which 
is such a complete non-conductor that ice may be 
preserved in this manner for 24 to 86 hours, A 
strong darning-needle with a cork for a handle, 
makes a convenient pick for breaking off small 
pieces of ice as they are required. The same con- 
trivance will be found useful for keeping drinks 
and other matters warm ; these if set in the cylin- 
der in place of the ice-jar, will retain their heat 
without much loss for several hours. 
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A Safe Ash Bin, 
mee 

In disposing of ashes, both safety and cleanliness 
are to be considered. When coal is used, proper 
economy requires that the ashes should be sifted, 
the unburned pieces of coal picked out and saved. 
An arrangement for the cleanly and safe disposal 
of ashes, is shown in the engraving, which repre- 
sents a section of a shed with a coal bin baving an 
outside outlet, as has been previously described in 
the American Agriculturist, (March No.), and an 
ash-bin at the rear, with an opening into the bin at 
the outside, for the occasional removal of the ashes, 
and the deposit of other waste that may be mixed 
with them. In the shed there is a lid which, by 
the dotted lines, is shown as lifted. Beneath the 
lid is the sifter, which is made to slide back and 
forth upon cleats, for the purpose of shaking out 
the ashes, and which may be lifted out by the handle 
in front, when the cinders and coal are to be 
emptied into the coal-bin in front of it. The ash- 
pit or bin is sunk in the ground, and should be 
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lined with brick, stone, or cement, so as to be fire- 
proof. The sill of the shed crosses it on a level 
with the ground, and as the ashes are never per- 
mitted to reach this sill, there can be no danger 
that fire may be communicated to it by live coals 
which are sometimes thrown out amongst the ashes, 
The larger part or the bin is outside of the shed, 
and it would be well when making it to have it 
large enough to hold at least a wagon load. When 
this quantity has accumulated, it should be re- 
moved. Where earth closets are used, fine coal 
ashes are an excellent substitute for dry earth, and 
they may then go from the earth closet to the com- 
post heap. The ashes make useful material for 
walks and roads about the farm or garden, and 
when employed for this purpose, it is desirable 
to have a large quantity at once. 
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Household Notes and Queries. 


a 


VARNISHING LITHOGRAPHS.—“‘ Sadie,’’ Bent Co., 
Colorado. If a lithograph or any other paper be 
varnished without previous preparation, the var- 
nish will sink into the paper, rendering it partly 
transparent, and giving it a very spotted and unsight- 
ly appearance. Before varnishing, the pores of the 
paper must be filled with some material which will 
not allow the varnish to penetrate, and this opera- 
tion is called “sizing,” and the material used a 
“size.” For engravings, some form of glue makes 
the best size; the whitest glue or gelatine, will an- 
swer quite as well as the more expensive isinglass 
sometimes recommended. An ounce to an ounce- 
and-a-half of gelatine or white glue to a pint of 
water, will make a size sufficiently strong. Soak 
the glue in cold water until soft, then heat and add 
the rest of the water. Try one coat on a piece of 
paper similar to that of the engraving; when thor- 
oughly dry, apply the varnish ; if that sinks in, it 
shows another coat of size to be needed. 

Rye BrEAD.—Several responses have been re- 
ceived to our request for instructions to make Rye 
Bread. The following comes from ‘“ W. A. R.,” 
Allegheny, Pa., who says: ‘‘ The American Agricul- 
turist has been useful to me, and I would like to 
make some return if it is in my power.”’ ‘‘ For 
Rye Bread I set the sponge with wheat flour, the 
same as for wheat bread. After the sponge has 
raised well, I mix the dough with rye flour, work- 
ing it well; after the dough has raised well, I mold 
it into loaves, and raise again, Bake on an oven 
bottom, and when almost done, take the loaves out 
of the oven and wash them on top with a little 
brown sugar and water, and then set them back to 
finish baking. Those who like caraway seeds in 
rye bread, can put them in while mixing the dough.” 
....Mrs. ““M. H, K.,’’ says: “ As our family are 

very fond of rye bread, we have used it almost en- 
tirely this winter, and think our recipe a good one. 
Itis: Take two quarts warm water, and melt in 
this one table-spoonful of lard, then add the same 
quantity of sugar and salt, stir in rye flour, making 
a thin batter; then add acup of yeast, and let it 
stand over night to raise. In the morning stir in 
more flour, making a thick batter, and when it 
again becomes light, put into pans and bake, either 
with or without raising a third time.” 

STAINING oR ParInTING A FLoor.—‘ Mrs. E. B. 
N.,’? whose request, being appended to some re- 
cipes, was overlooked until now, wishes to know 
how to stain acommon pine floor to look like black 
walnut. The staining in imitation of ‘walnut is 
done with burnt umber mixed with water. It is 
prepared by color makers for the use of those who 
grain in imitation of walnut, and this would, per- 
haps, be too expensive to use upon a floor, and the 
ordinary dry burnt umber would probably answer. 
The color mixed to a thin mud, should be appfied 
to the floor, and well rubbed in with a woolen cloth. 
Some boards will take up more than others, and 
thus make a pleasing variety. The staining de- 
pends upon the sinking of the fine particles of the 
paint into the pores of the wood, and none should re- 
main upon the surface, as in painting, but as much 
as possible should be rubbed into the pores of the 
wood. When the water dries away, the color will 








look very dull and unpromising, but will be brought 
out by varnishing, or waxing the floor. In 
PAINTING FLoors, we have had no experience. 
Those we have seen have been covered with a paint 
of yellow ochre. Any painter will tell you which 
will be the best paint for the purpose. If any of 
our readers can give any advice as to a useful meth- 
od of treating kitchen floors, either by staining or 
by painting, we shall be glad to hear from them. 








BOYS & GIRLS’? COLUMNS. 
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The Childrens’ Play-House. 


We many years ago visited a place celebrated all over 
the country for its great beauty. A grand house was 
surrounded by equally grand grounds; there were broad 
and carpet-like lawns, smoothly rolled walks ; there were 
tall old trees and rare flowers ; there were statues and 
vases brought from Europe ; there were covered seats, a 
fountain, a water-fall, and a bridge, and it seemed as if 
everything that money could buy, had been brought to- 
gether to make the place beautiful. We spent many 
hours in these charming grounds, and now, after these 
many years, when we think of our visit there, what do 
you suppose first comes to mind as the prettiest thing on 
the whole place ?—Not statue, vase, or fountain, but a 
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can be tight enough to keep out the rain, so that itcan be 
used in stormy as well as in bright days. A tent will . 
answer pretty well, but it is not so good-as a house built 
of boards. Those who live where trees are plenty, can 
easily make a neat rustic house. The roof is the priuci- 
pal thing, for the sides need to be pretty much all doors. 
and windows, to give plenty of air. Pine leaves make a 
capital carpet, or you can cut rushes to lay down on the 
floor. In choosing a place, see that it is one from which 
the water will run away when it rains, else it will be very 
unpleasant. A very pretty house may be made by put- 
ting up a roof—only let it be a good broad one—supported 
by posts, and then plant vines all around to serve for the 
sides. Morning glories, beans—especially scarlet ran- 
ners—Cypress vine, and others, can be trained upon 
strings to make a nice shady arbor. Then boxes, kegs, 
and other articles can soon be turned into farhiture that 
you need not be afraid of scratching. Youngsters do not 
need to be told what to do with such a house. The 
school keeping, the tea-parties, the going a visiting, will 
all come of themselves. Then it can be the childrens’ 
museum, where all the curious and pretty things that you 
find can be collected. Here the‘curionus stones that are 
found about the place, the shells from the brook, the pine 
cones, the wax-work berries, will all be brought, and 
here will come the gay bunches.of autumn leaves, Don’t 
forget to make friends of the birds and the squirrels, as 
they may be taught to come about the house and be very 
tame. It is not the most expensive things that bring the 
most enjoyment, and a boy can make his young brothers 
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THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUSE. 


little hut built of poles and bark, hidden among the tall 
shrubs in a quiet nook—a play-house for the children ! 
Here was good sense. The owner was wealthy enough 
to have had it made of marble, or it might have been of 
nice wood work, with carving and painting, but he had 
not forgotten that he was once a child, and that chi!dren 
when they have a good time, do not wish to be in fear of 
scratching the paint or disfiguring the marble, so a neat 
bark house was built for them, and right cosy it looked. 
The sketch by our artist of a rude play-house reminded 
us of that, and reminded us to say to the larger boys that 
they can not better please their younger brothers and sis- 
ters, than by putting them up a play-honse. Children 
like some place which they can call theirs, where they 
can have their playthings, and where they can invite their 
young friends. It need not be very nice, but it should 
be a shelter from the sun, and all tke better if the roof 








and sisters happier by providing them with a simpte 
play-house, than in any other way we can think of. It is 
perhaps rather late in the season, but a house built in 
these fine autumn days will be all ready for another year. 


—_——_y 
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The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


I can save a number of young people some trouble, or 
what is the same thing, tell them how they can save it 
themselves. Do not ask me to ‘answer in the next 
number.’’—Here is a letter that asks for a reply in the 
August number, and when it came the August number 
was not only printed, but I have no doubt that a copy of 
it was in the mail-bag and on its way to that boy's 
father. I have not received a question yet from a boy or 
girl so important that a delay in the answer should affect 
their health or happiness. Don’t be impatient, young- 
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_sters, you may be sure of attention just as soon as it is 
convenient. 


‘CRYSTALS IN THE JELLY. 


Master L. A. W. A., of Seneca Co, N. Y., sends a litile 
box containing some very pretty crystals from peach 
jelly. and says: He wishes to know about the crystaliza- 
tion, “ and to what acids it is due.”—I cannot see how 
my young friend got the notion that “acids” had any- 
thing to do with it, as the crystals are only pure sugar, 
colored a little with the coloring matter of the peach ; 
and as sugar dissolved in pure water will in time form 
such erystals, it is not worth while to be looking for any 
unusua! cause. Cold water dissolves about twice its 
weight of sugar, while hot water dissolves so large a 
quantity that it is not exactly known how much. When 
hot and strong solutions of sugar cool they deposit the 
sugar iu crystals ; if the solution is very strong the crys- 
tals will form rapidly, will be very small, and in a mass, 
as we see in loaf sugar. If the solution is weaker, the 
crystals will form more slowly, be larger, distinct in 
shape. and very clear. Rock candy is made in this way; 
a syrup or solution of sugar of the proper strength is sct 
in a warm place for some weeks, and the sugar will 

_ slowly crystalize upon threads hung in it for the pur- 
pose; the crystals thus slowly formed look much unlike 
loaf sugar, but they are the same except in shape. Snow, 
which is quickly formed, and very small ice crystals is 
dead white like loaf sugar; ice, which forms slowly, is 
transparent, like rock candy. If you crush a crystal of 
rock candy or a bit of ice, you will in both have a dead 
white powder. So you see that the same thing can put 
on very different appearances. It 1s difficult to say what 
caused the crystals to form in my young friend’s jelly. 
Sometimes boy’s mothers are bothered by very small 
crystals coming through it, like candied honey. It may 
have been kept in too cold or too warm a place, or there 
may have been too much sugar. All I can say abont it 
is, that crystals are the natural form of sugar, and it will, 
sooner or later, get back into crystals unless there be so 
auch liquid as to prevent it. Their regularity and size 
shows that these crystals have been a long while in 
forming. I am glad my young friend sent them, for the 
reason that they are six-sided crystals. Sugar usually is 
in four-sided crystals, and though I knew that they were 
sometimes six-sided, and had seen figures of them, I do 
not think I ever before saw the crystals themselves.... 
Some of the boys ask 

RATHER TOUGH QUESTIONS. 
Here is one who knows from experience that willows 
will grow readily from cuttings, while apples will not, 
and he wishes to know why it is. This is a matter 
which my young friend knows as much about as any 
one ; he has tried the two plants, and finds that it is so, 
and the most learned cannot get much beyond that. As 
agenera! thing trees with soft wood take root more 
readily than those with hard, but no one can know with 
certainty whether a plant will root readily from cuttings 
or not unless it is tried. Some apples will grow from 
cuttings almost as readily as a willow, but they are not 
of kinds valued for their fruit. There are some shrubs 
that is almost impossible to raise from cuttings, while 
their close relatives grow readily....Here isa letter from 

* H.L. P., who says that it is his first letter, ‘“‘ so please 
do not throw it into the waste basket.’’—I am not in the 
habit of treating my young friends’ letters in that man- 
ner; a!l who write as sensible letters as he does are 
quite welcome, and if they do not get a direct answer, it 
is for some good reason. He wishes to know if white is 
not one of the 

SEVEN PRIMARY COLORS. 


White is not regarded as acolor at all. I have been in- 
tending to make a “Talk” some day about light and 
colors ; it is a difficult subject, but there are some things 
about it very interesting, and which young people can 
understand. At present I will only say that light, as it 
comes from the sun, is white light, aud without color, 
but that it may be separated into seven different colors, 
viz: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet ; 
these are called the primary colors, and all other colors, 
tints. and shades, are mixturesof these. There isa way, 
which I hope to describe some time, of breaking up 
-white light into these colors, and then bringing the col- 
,;ors together again to make white. Some regard the 
primary colors as only three: red, yellow, and blue, and 
orange as a mixture of red and yellow, green as ycllow 
and blue, etc. Black is the absence of all color, and all 
liglit:. I can now only answer the question about primary 
-colors, but at another time hope to say more about it, 
- and tell you of some curious experiments that you can 
-easily try with colors....Martin L. H. wishes to know 
- how those little affairs like a house with two doors. from 
- ons cf which a man comes when it is stormy, and from 
4 the other of which a woman appears when it is fair are 
° © spYROTED BY THE WEATHER. 
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have noticed that a cord is slack in dry, and 
,* as the sailors say, in damp weather. A clothes 





line isa very common example of this. These toys are so 
arranged that the shrinking of a bit of cord moves the arm 
to which the figures of the man and woman are fastened. 
You can easily make something of the kind. A simple 
way is to make a pointer like a clock hand, or an arrow. 
You can cut one from a 
piece of shingle, a, and 
put astrong pin,d, through 
near one end for a pivot; 
at c tie a piece of twine, d, 
that has been soaked in 
salt and water and dried ; 
this may be 6 or 8 feet 
long, and fastencd to a 
tack on the wall above, 
which it is not necessary 
to show in the diagram ; 
you can then, to better ob- 
serve the changes, mark a 
scale, é, upon a piece of 
paper, and put it behind 
the point. One arm of 
the arrow being so much 
longer than the other, 
the motiun will be very 
much magnified. This simply shows that the air is 
moist, and as it frequently becomes so before a storm, it 
may sometimes show that a storm is coming, but it is 
not to be depended upon. Such instruments are called 
Aygrometers, from the Greek words for moisture and 
measure. Barometers have reference to the weight of 
the air, and act upon an entirely different principle. The 
human hair is very sensitive to moisture, and a very del- 
icate hygrometer may be made with a long hair that has 
been washed in a solution of soda to remove the grease. 





HYGROMETER. 
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A Dog Dying of Grief. 


The “ Forest and Stream” some months ago gave the 
following story of a dog’s love for its master :—About 
two weeks ago a man named Parcels, a blacksmith, re- 
siding near Dobbs’ Ferry, went hunting “coons” at 
midnight. His companions consisted of a neighbor, re- 
siding cluse by, and a faithful dog. While searching for 
game at Sneeden’s Landing, on the Hudson River, Par- 
cels approached the brink of the Palisades, and by some 
mishap lost his balance and fell down a distance of 30 
feet. His friend having missed him, songht him, and by 
diligent search found him lying where he had fallen, and 
his faithful dog by his side moaning piteously. On at- 
tempting to approach the body the usually friendly animal 
strongly protested by growls and threatening attitudes. 
The man, seeing that his companion was seriously in- 
jured, went for aid, and in a short time returned with a 
surgeon and some friends; but the dog, which lay with 
its head across the body, refused to let them touch the 
treasnre it so faithfully guarded. They were at length 
compelled to drive him away from his pest by blows. An 
examination proved that the man was dead, so the re- 
mains were placed in a boat and a piece of canvas thrown 
over them. The dog jumped into the boat also, and 
placed his head across his master’s face, and remained 
there until the landing. The body was then placed in a 
wagon and conveyed home; but no sooner had it been 
covered than the loving friend again sought his old post. 
After the burial the dog became more depressed, refused 
its food, and wandered listlessly about, moaning in a low, 
nervous tone, and heedless of everything. He would pay 
no attention to any of the inmates of the house, and all 
their efforts could not cause him to manifest any signs of 
recognition. After dragging along for a week, caring 
neither for food or water, the faithful dog died—a martyr 
to love for his master. 


+ See 
Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-iox. 


CROSS WORD. 


My first is in bracelet but not in ring, 
My next is in chant but not in sing, 
My third is in year but not in day, 
My fourth is in corn but not in hay, 
My fifth is in ale but not in beer, 
My sixth is in there but not in here, 
My seventh is in pink but not in red, 
My eighth is in Tom but not in Ned, 
My ninth is in rain but not in shower, 
And my whole is the name of a beautiful flower. 
JIMMY JOHN. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 21 letters: 
My 10, 11, 1, 6, 3. is a very pretty name for a girl. 
My 4. 12, 13. 3, is a grain. 
My 20, 15, 17, 10, is a kind of bullet. 
My 9. 5, 2, is to point. 
My 16, 14, 18, 8, ix to swerve. 
My 20, 21, 4, 7. 19, 16, is distress. 
My whole is always a welcome visitor. 
ANAGRAMS, 
4. Anna, toil. 
6. Bar £o salt. 
6. Hope’s pride. 


P. A. W. 


1. Onion camp. 
2. Mrs. Moon. 


8. Head car. E. W. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
The initials and finals give the nam 
: als ar S$ git es of Spart 
givers.—1, A French novelist, 2. A lively masical eee 
tion, 3. A man mentioned in the Bibic, 4. A by om 
the Atlantic coast. 5. A river of New England, =“ 
LITTLE Ong, 
CHARADE. 
My first word names an English town 
In olden times, of great renown : : 
My second hath a changeful voice, 
It bids us weep, anon rejoice ; 
My whole in Flora’s fair demesne 


In suiumer time may oft be seen, THYRZA 


CONCEALED STATES, COUNTRIES, ETO, 

1. I will tell you our plan. Eva, Dan and M 

a t an. . ar 
Philadelphia, and I go home. 2. John. will you dear 
Ida home? She is quite ready. 8. We are going to 
church ina chaise. 4, Mother, can Ada take this pear 
to sister? 5. Oh! what a beautiful sample of ore! Go. 
Ned, and show it to your father. 6. Nellie, is Pa in the d 
garden? % No, he was just starting for his office ag I 
arrived. L. J. 8, 

CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 

My dear William, art is a real blessing if properly di- 
rected ; and here am I waiting for a chance to learn 
something. Just now I think myself well off if I get an 
ounce of meat at a meal. LIO, 

PI. 
How ni a snhoe fo slags dulwo welld 
Thiw sourcui eesy ta verey nape ? 
Ot grin imh ni dan ton anagi, 
How stawn het cublip ricer’s lelb? 
GIBBERISH. 
Do Ingn O thin gis Do I ngi LL. 

. METAGRAM. 

Find a word of five letters out of which you can get 15 
nouns (inclusive), 

HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


The center letters name a city in Florida. Blo. 
quence. 2. Tounderrate, 3. A county in Kansag. 4, A 
county in Texas. 5. To forbid. 6. One seventh of one 
half. % To prate. 8 A county in New York. 9. The 
capital of one of the United States. 10. One of the 
United States. 11. A river in the United States, 

Bitty Burton. 
DECAPITATIONS, 

1. Behead something dismal and leave a mechanical 
contrivance. 2. Behead what you don’t like to have and 
leave what you should like to be. 3. Behead one who 
represents another and leave one who represents another, 
4. Behead something often comforting, though often very 
dangerous, and leave something that it is uupleasant to 
be. 5. Behead an error and leave where it may often be 
found. 

DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 


Hwohhlitlbsbe 
Epoeahhnnhu 
Adahroealhdy 
Foeeypnnfoe 


—-———- > -<¢ @ > mee 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 
CHARaDE.—Figure (fig-Ure) 


DOUBLE AcRoSTIC. ANAGRAMS. — 1. Thunder- 
Chameleon, Alligator. 2. 2. Encroachments, 8, 
(Jélendiat =A \ orkmanship. 4. Kuropeans, 
RICHOIS : 5. Bricklayers. 6, Intelligence, 

H— umera —L 7. Warehouses. 8. Counter. 

a~ Ww manded, 9, Rehearsal. 10, 
E_ -. Interchanges. 

L— ouisian TRANSPOSITIONS. — 1. Sel- 
E— mme -—tT dom, models. 2. Stop, post. 
O— ontari —O 3. Satin, stain. 4. Bat, tub. 

N—ecromance—lt 4. Nats, stun. 

SquaRE Worp. DIAMOND PUZZLE. «+ 
YOURS Rio Grande. 
ORLOP > 
ULEMA It 
ROMAN 
SPANS 

DECAPITATIONS.—1. Estate, 





‘ie ¥ 
MOONS 
STAGGE 
é RIOGRAN 
2. Kalter, alter. 3. TARANT 
lizht. 4. Gold, old. BONDS 
3. Gown, own. 6, Leas’, east. ODE 
Cross WorD.—Mark I'wain. 
P1.—In Wesminster’s royal halls, 
Robed in their pontificals, 
England’s ancient prelates stood 
For the people’s right and good. 
Thanks, for letters, puzzles. etc., to Susanna H. W., Effie 
W., Harry, G. W. B., soulon, Charlie G. B., G. G. G., Mary 
A. E., Gertie, H.S., I. M. G., und G. Barnes, 


Si heh hhh e eeich ah hoki 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Bow 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. ¥., aud not to 245 Broadway. 
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What Katy Did. 


BY LILA V. NORTH, 
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It was past three o’clock when Katy went through the 
east orchard. The shadows of the trees lay on the short 
grass, with patches of sunlizht between, and at every 
step Katy took. the grasshoppers, big and little, jumped 
nimbly out of the way. Katy was a very pretty little 
girl, her brown eyes and brown curls matched her brown 
gingham dress, and her lips and cheeks were like the 
scarlet of the cardinal-flower down inthe swamp. The 
orchard was full of apples—red, yellow, and green—bnt 
Katy did not stop, not even under her favorite Seek-no- 
further tree; she went right on, holding something in 
her little apron, past the orchard, and the rye field on the 
other side, pausing only to break off a tall golden-rod, 
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which stood looking over the wall, until she reached = 

js, She went in under the cool shade of the trees 

i le path, which went down into hollows and up on 

we Ny around trees and through ferns, until it reach- 

pairs Woe Katy sat down on a stone by the bi ink, and 
ee ea the water. Away back in the woods she 
ean sea tumbling, and gurgling, and laughing at the 
rout whick tried to keep it from going on its way, but 
here it was very still. Close by Katy’s seat ier a ang 

pool, with a sandy bottom, and below it a shallow fa , 

where the water made 2 low sound—like some one sing 

ing to a baby. Overhead the trees waved their long 
branches, and the wind in the leaves m: ide soft music, as 
thouw!: it were answering the brook 

Any one would think that such beautiful sights and 
sounds could not but make a child very good and very 
happy, but Katy, pretty Katy, was very far from being 
good just now. She was watching the curious long-leg- 
ged water- beetles skimming and jerking on the surface 
of the pool, and waiting until one caine quite near, she 
canght i suddenly and put it in herapron. And now let 
ns see what Katy has been hiding there this Jong time. 
First, there was a red and black butterfly, which has torn 
the edges of its pretty wings in trying to get out of its 
prison ; then there is a great yellow moth and a tiny 
lady-bird, a big brown grasshopper, and the water-beetle. 

Katy took out the butterfly, and as she was doing so, 
the lady-bird flew away home, but the butterfly was not 
so quick, he only crawled around and around Katy’s hand 
with his soft legs, as though asking her to help him. But 
all that Katy did was to pull eff two of his pretty wings, 
to see if he could fly with the other two. Now, if a but- 
terfly could get along with two wings, God would not 
have given it four, so Katy had quite ruined the poor 
creature, and after trying in vain to make it fly, she grew 
tired of it and threw it down in the grass—not having 
the kindness even to ki!l it, and so end its misery. 

Then Katy took up the moth and laid it down flat on 
the top of the water. Poor moth! it’s wings grew wet 
and heavy, so that it could not raise them, and thongh it 
did not sink, it was forced to float with the stream. 
Katy laughed te see it carried over the fall. and away 
down the brook, until she could see it no more. The 
water-beetle was the next victim ; Katy wanted to see if 
he could live under water, so she pulled a thread ont of 
her apron, and fastened one of his legs to the golden-rod. 
Then she held him under the water a long while, and 
when at last she drew him out, his long legs were all 
drawn uwp—he did not move, the poor insect, though it 
lives in the water, must breathe air, and was now drown- 
ed and dead. 

Now the grasshopper had heen shut up in the dark a 
long time, and f eling rather lonely, he resolved to fiddle. 
So fiddle he did, and a very merry tune it was, though he 
could not help wishing for his brothers and cousins to 
dance to his music. Katy heard him, and peeped into 
her apron to see. There he was, using one of his wings 
for a fiddle and the other for a bow. 

* How fanny!” said Katy, as she took ont the grass- 
hopper, and holding it by one of its long legs, to prevent 
its jumping off, waited for it to fiddle again. Bnt the 
grasshopper was not used to being watched so closely 
while he was playing, even if he could have done aiy- 
thing with some one holding him like that. So, after 
waiting a long while. and hearing nothing, Katy pulled 
off both the fiddle and the bow, and threw the fiddler 
away. Then shearose, went back by the little path to the 
edve of the wood, across the rye field, through the or- 
chard, with the shadows about her feet, and the sunlight 
on her hair, and so home. 

There was a pretty green insect setting in a ch’stnut 
tree which grew by the brook. The green insect saw all 
which Katy had done. While she was there. it was afraid 
to speak, but after she was gone, in the evening, when 
all was still, he told it all to his cousin, who lived ina 
maple tree on the border of the wood. This second green 
insect had scen Katy coming out of the woods, tripping 
along, with the sunshine on her brown curls, and the 
golden-rod in her hand. He could not believe such a 
lovely little girl could be so cruel. 

“Tt can’t be,’ he said, “I don’t believe it.” 

** But I tell you it’s so,”’ said the first green insect, “I 
saw it with my own cyes!” 

“Tt must have been some one else,”’ said his cousin, 
© Katy couldn't.” 

“But Katy did/* chirped the first, ‘‘ Katy didn’t!” 
cried the second. 

* Katy did!’’ said one; ‘* Katy didn’t,”’ said the other, 
and so they kept it up all night. and not only that night, 
bnt all the nights until frost came. Soon all the green 
insects in the woods and fields aronnd held one of two 
opinions, either that Katy did, or that she didu’t. And 
80 it has been from that time. 

Listen almost any.night after the first of August, and 
you will.hear them, hundreds of these green insects, re- 
peating Kyty’s name, and wherever there is found one 
who thinks-Katy did, there is found another who is sure 
she didn’t. But you and I know that Katy déd. 





Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


James H. Foster says: ‘‘Can you tell. me why the 
ist of Apri! is called April fool's day ?”—That is a very 
“ vexed question,” James ; autiquarians have searched 
in vain for the origin; one writer thinks that we get it 
from the French, whose poisson d° Avril (April fish) is 
said to refer to the mackerel, a silly fish, which is caught 
with so simple a bait as a piece of red flannel. The Hin- 
dovs have their *‘ April fool's” day, which they call their 
Huli feast. The Romanus had their Festum Fatuorum, or 
Fool's Holiday, which classic writers claim to be ident- 
ical in date with our All Fool’s Day; and itis said that 
they got it from the East. By some it has been traced to 
the passage in our Saviour’s life, when he was sent back 
and forth ffom Pilate to Herod, and from Herod to Pilate. 
But the most remote, approximately definite origin, of 
which J find any account, is one which ascribes it to the 
mistake of Noah, in sending the dove out of the ark be- 
fore the waters had abated, and that, as the legend has it, 
on the first day of the month, which among the Hebrews 
answers to our April. If any of our readers can give us a 
more probable origin, we should be glad to hear from them 
on the subject, Your other questions should have been 
propounded to 245 Broadway, as they are on business. 

A. N. J. has “ heard of one kind of patchwork, called 
* PhUadelphia pavement,’ ” and asks if I have ever heard 
of it, and can I give her 
the pattern, and tell her 
how many blocks it takes 
for a large-sized quilt.— 
There may be more than 
one pattern of that name, 
but the only one I know 
of is made to represe:.t 
the brick-work of a side- 
walk. You can make 
your blocks, or patches, 
any.size, from that of the 
original brick (four inches 
by eight) down to one 
inch by half-an-inch, and you can easily estimate the 
number required by a simple calculation. Unlike the 
“block” pattern, you need not be particular about 
light and shade. Figure 1 shows the manner of laying 
the “ pavement,” or arranging the blocks. 

Crcit1a.—You do not say what size you want your 
“ doli-pincushion,” so I will give you the proportions of 
a large one, and you can diminish them to suit yourself. 





Fig. 1.—PATCHWORK. 





Figs. 2 and 8.—sEOTION AND BRAID. 


You will need six pieces of the shape of figure 2, six 
inches long and three wide, (in the longest and widest 
places). Common red and white flannel, alternated, and 
braided with black braid, make quite a pretty cushion. 
If the ** braiding pattern” 
on figure 2 is too simple, 
you can try figure 3, and if 
you begin it where the 
dotted lines point, you can 
keep the braid continuous, 
The center-section may be 
worked with the initial 
desired. You can cover 
the seams, where the sec- 
tions are joined, with 
fancy braid or gimp. 
When the pincushion is 
well stnffed, (it should 
have unbleached muslin 
under the flannel, cnt the Fig. 4.—Prncusuion. 
same as the flannel, and 

sewed first.) sew the doll’s head firmly on to it, then 
drape the waist, asin figure 4, (the red and white flannel 
together,) sew it in place at the back, and keep it in 
place in the front, by sticking a large pin through the 
center-folds into the cushion. 

Minnie C.—Instructions for making a card-receiver 
were given in the American Agriculturist a few months 
ago. We kept insects off of our rose-trees, by pouring 
tobacco-water over the stems, and the way we prepared 
the tobacco-water was to take the stumps of cigars our 
gentlemen Jeft after smoking, put them into a bottle, 











eid them with water, and let them stand a | day by 
sr using from the bottle what require, § a 
water, and shake it well, for os ak is 
M. J. K. says: * Dear Aunt 1 please 
us the solution of the pect a ? It wax 
old, and we can not find anybody who knows the answer. 
Papa says, ‘ write and ask Aunt Sue: 3 nar gece tell you, 
nobody can.’”.... This is the enigma: 
" There was a man of Adam’s 
Who had a certain cane ag , 
He had a house all covered o’er, 
Where no man dwelt, since or before. 
‘* It was not built by human art, 
Of brick or lime in any part, 
Of rock or stone in cave or kiln, . 
Bat curiously was wrought within, 
‘* "Pwas not in heaven, nor yet in hell, 
Nor on the earth where mortals dwell : 
Now, if you know this man of fame, 
Tell where he lived and what his name.”” 
According to Scripture, that “man” only tarried three 
days and three nights in that “curious” “ dwelling- 
place,” and his name was “Jonah.” MA day ty 
Muy F. W., another puzzled one, writes: “I have 
been given a problem to find ont, and. I can"t see any 
sense in it.”....‘* Brooks and Smith went out shooting. 
Brooks shot four pigeons, and Smith shot “How 
many birds did they get in all 1—Auswer: ase OF 
course, the problem was given to you in 
it is a sort of a catch, and the catch is in ¥ 
Brook’s name (as many do) like the gan Pe 
look at it now, with this explanation, you will 


you didn’t notice it before : “* Brooks as eng 


and Smith shot 18 rooks."" 4418-17, 
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tween cast and wrought iron, and between 
I thought best to begin back at the beginn 
month I told you in what shape iron was, out the 
earth, the ore, and how it is separated from the ore, 0 
reduced, as it is called. You will recollect that I told ye 
was by heating the iron ore with coal, That the coal or car- 
bon took the oxygen away from the iron, and left that by it- 
self. This is a very simple process, and is atill followed, 
but it will answer for only the very purest ores, those that 
contain only iron and oxygen, or are pure oxides ofiron, 
Much of-the iron ore of the world, though very good ore, 
is not so pure as this, but has with it other matters, and. 
iron can ot be separated by simp'y roasting it with coal. 
One of these matters is siex, which you know in the 
form of pure sand, and in order to get the iron from these 
ores, the silex must be got rid of. So besides coal, there 
is put into the furnace with these ores, a lot of limestone. 
Lime at a high heat readily: unites with the silex, and 
form a sort of glass, which melts and floats above the 
meited iron, the lime taking the silex away from the iron, 
leaves that to be drawn off. Whatever is added to an ore 
in this way, to aid in separating the metal, is called a 
Juz, and the melted flux with the —, of the ore, 
is the slag. a 
In whatever way iron is obtained from the ore, it is 
cast iron, which is usually run into a gutter in a bed of 
sand, from the sides of which, at right angles, go Of 
shorter gutters, into which the melted iron rans, and tere 
cools, as short, thick, rough bars known as pigs, and iron 
in this shape is pég-ivon. It is supposed to have been 
given this name because the pigs in a row along thé sides 
of the central gatter, reminded some one of a large litter 
of real pigs sucking at their mother. You know how 
many things are made from cast iron, from the heavy 
pillar that holds upa building, to the smallest hinge ; you 
know that our stoves, our cooking pots and skillets, and 
an almost endless number of things are of cast iron. To 
cast these, molds have first to be made, and the pig- 
iron put into a farnace with coal and melted again, and 
when melted it is ran into the mold or cast. I can not 
now tell you about the molds, other than that they are 
made by bedding a pattern of the article to be made of 
iron, in very fine sand, taking it out again,°and’ then 
pouring in the melted iron to fill the place made by thie 
pattern. Molding is a trade by itself, and one that often 
requires much skill and ingenuity; when there is a 
chance, boys and girls should try to visit a foundry, and 
see how these things are done. I have said that caet iron 
could be melted, and this makes it for many things the 
most useful kind of iron, but it is also very brittle. On 
every place there is in some corner a box or heap of old 
iron, where broken stove covers, kettles, pieces of farm 
machines, and other things, show that iron is not so 
strong but it will break ; if yon strike some not very thick 
piece of the old iron a sharp blow with a hammer, you 
will see how short it breaks ; now look at the broken 
surfaces ; they are not smooth like broken glass, but look 
all fall of rough points. Cast iron is not pure iron, if 
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THEIR FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH 


separating it from the ore, it has combined with some of 
the carbon or coal used in the furnace, and when it melts 
and runs from the furnace, it is a compound of iron and 
carbon; the amount of carbon varies from two to five 
per cent, i. e., in every hundred pounds of iron, there are 
from two to five pounds of carbon, and it is this which main- 
ly makes the iron brittle, and also allows it to be melted ; 
I say “mainly ’’.because there are impurities in the ore 
which affect the quality of iron, but we need not talk of 
them now. This brings us to the real difference between 
cast and wrought iron—cast iron contains carbon, and 
wrought iron docs not, To get wrought iron, then, we 
must get rid of the carbon, and how do you suppose this 
is done? By burning it out. You know that coal is car- 
bon, and that it will burn, but the carbon in the cast iron 
is so mixed with the iron that it is difficult and slow to 
burn out. To make wrought iron, the pigs of cast iron 
are put ito a very different kind of a furnace from the 
one used in melting cast iron ; it has a broad hearth, 
and is so built that the flame will play down upon 
it, and a plenty of air will pass in also. Here the iron 
melts on the floor of the furnace, and as the flames 
rush over it they burn out the carbon ; the iron is stirred 
now and then, and when it gets thick and pasty, and does 
not run any more, itis made into lumps or balls, and 


» taken to the sqneezer, a big hammer, which pounds the 


lump, and squeezes out any impurities, which remain 
melted while the pure iron is only pasty. This operation 
is called puddiling, and the jumps are blooms. If we com- 
pare this iron with cast iron, we shall see how very dif- 
ferent they are. No matter how small a piece yon take, 
you will not be very likely to break it, but if you ham- 
mer at a piece it will spread, or in other words it is mal- 
teable, while cast iron will break instead. Then it is 
very difficult to melt wrought iron, so much so that it is 
not worked in that way. It is also very different from 


cast iron, from the fact that it can be welded. When 
heated very hot—white hot—wrought iron becomes very 
soft and pasty, and when a smith wishes to join two 
pieces, he puts both in the fire and heats them to this 
pasty state; he then puts them together on his anvil, and 
hammers them so that the two parts, being in this soft 
condition, stick together perfectly. There are other ways 
of making wrought iron from cast iron, and wrought iron 
is sometimes made directly from some ores, but the one 
I describe was the first, and is now much practiced. — It 
has taken so long to tell about cast and wrought iron, 
that we must let steel go over to another month. Let us 
sum up. Cast and wrought iron really differ in this: 
wrought iron is nearly pure iron, while cast iron is a com- 
pound of iron and carbon. I say nearly pure, because in 
practice it is not found easy to remove every trace of car- 
bon, thongh the amount left is very small, not more than 
one part in four hundred. Cast iron gets its carbon from 
the coal used in reducing it from the ore, and is turned 
into wrought iron by burning out this carbon. Cast iron 
is easy to melt, it will melt in a good hard-coal fire, while 
wrought iron is so difficult to melt, that very few persons 
have ever seen a piece that has been melted. Cast iron 
when hammered does not spread, but breaks off short, 
and shows ashining grained surface ; the wrought spreads 
when hammered, and if heated may be worked into 
almost any desired shape, it is most difficult to break, 
and when broken has a dull, stringy fracture. Cast iron 
is more useful for some purposes, because it can be melt- 
ed and cast into molds, while wrought iron must be work- 
ed by hammering, and joined by welding. Cast iron is 
often very hard, and the other much softer, as may be seen 
by filing or drilling the two. Now if you wish something 
to think of, try to count up the uses of iron in these two 
forms—cast and wrought—or imagine what a world this 
would be, should the supply of iron suddenly cease. We 


WATER. 


think of gold as avery valuable metal, but you will not 
be long in declaring which could be best spared, iron or 
gold. THE Docror. 
- mnt @ Be - pee 

The Ducklings First Experience, 

Is there anything more cunning than a duckling? 
One is ever so many times funnier than a little chick, 
which seems to go at business as soon as out of the shell : 
but the duckling seems to be astonished, and looks as if 
it said to itself, ‘‘ Where am I, and what am I here for?” 
Then when the little downy, puffy lump begins to run 
about, how awkward it looks. Such big feet and sucha 
broad bill! The chick is brighter and livelier until you 
see the two where there is a plenty of water, and then 
the duckling’s ways are the most pleasing. Ducks may 
be brought up from the egg without ever seeing any 
more water than a mere pan or trough for bathing, and 
appear to do well, but they are always seen at their worst 
on land, and at their best in the water, and when they 
are gracefully sailing about they are.much handsomer 
than when waddling along on the ground. They are 
formed for the water, their feet, their shape, and all. say 
plainly that they are water birds, and we do not think it 
right to keep them away fromit. If you are in doubt, 
just ask the birds, or what is the same thing, show them 
the water, and they will say that they like it by going 
forit. Still ducklings do not like water in every way, 
as the picture shows, and they seem to be very much 
surprised that water coming down upon them is not 
pleasant. They heard the water, and they felt that they 
were made for it, but the water was rather too rough for 
them. Let us hope that their next acquaintance will be 
with smoother water, which they can look down upon, 
and not be obliged to look up at, as the surprised little 
things do in the engraving given above. 
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CLOTHES WRINGERS. 

The well-known Standard Clothes Wringer, the 
«“ Universal,” has again been improved by the addi- 
tion of a Purchase Gear, making it turn with half 
the power of ordinary wringers. It will soon be in 
the hands of dealers everywhere. Prices as here- 
tofore. Address METROPOLITAN WaAsHING Ma- 
cone Co., R. C. BROWNING, Pres., 32 Cort- 
landt St., N. Y. 








OONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA 00,, 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. O. Box 5509. NEW YORK CITY. 


This isa combination of capitalists to supply the 
consumers of Teas throughout the United States 
on the mutual principle. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us 
all the assistance they can in carrying out our en- 
terprise, as we mike a specialty of SUPPLYING 
CONSUMERS ONLY, (and allow no middlemen 
to make any profit on our importations,) which 
will enable us to supply them with Teas at prices 
lower than have ever been known, and of those 
fine qualities that seldom reach the interior, being 
sold only in large cities and among the very 
wealthy. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 














Bogardus’s Patent Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust, Flax Seéd, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Milis. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste; Blacking, etc. 
JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to James BoGARDUS, 
Cor. White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 








For sale by Watchmakers. By mail. 50 cents. Circulars 
free. The American Agrirulturist says: “ We have NEVER 
found a watch tt would not fit.” 

J. 8. BIRCH, 88 Dey St., New York. 
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THE BEST PAINT 


ANY SHADE FROM PURE WHITE TO JET BLACK, AND, AS 
IT IS MEXED READY FOR USE, 
EVERY MAN CAN BRE HIS OWN PAINTER. 
The incorporation of RUBBER in our paint makes it un- 
equaled by any other. It is unaffected by change of tem- 
perature, and is perfectly waterproof. It presents the finest 
possible finish, will not crack or peel off, and is in every way 
the “ Best Paint” for either inside or outside painting, is 
from one-fourth to one-third cheaper, and jasts three times 
as long as the best lead and oil paints. The almost wnani- 
mous verdict of the many thousands who have used our 
paint is that it is far superior to any other paint in use. 


Be sure that our TRADE MARK, (a fac-simile of 
which is given above,) is on every. package. 

The great fopulietiy of and demand for our paint has 
Beocsusrated the establishing of “ Branch Factories,” as 

ows: 

No. 506 West street, New York City; No 
West Van Buren street, Chicago, Ill. 3 No. 21 
South Third street, St. Louis, 0.3; and a 
Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 
North Liberty street, Baltimore, Md. 

SAMPLE CA AND PRICE-LIST SENT FREE ON 


Self - Propel- ling Chairs 
and Invalids 


For Cripples 
ropelled. either 


€an be easily 
in or out doors, vy any one hav- 
hands 


ing the use of 
State your weight 
forillustrated abe of dif. 
prices. 


ferent styles and 





8. A, SMITH, 
No. 32 Platt St., 
N. Y. City, 











Please mention 
this paper. j 


Prices down, down. 


Never were so low before for 


Waltham Watches. 


OUR REDUCED PRICKE-LIST NOW READY. 

We continue to send single Watches by Express to 
any place, no matter how remote, with bill to collect on 
delivery, with privilege to the purchaser to open the 
package and examine the Watch before paying, and with 
no obligation to take it unless it is perfectly satisfactory. 





Write for the Price-List, which is sent free to all, 


(" Mention in your letter or Postal Card that adver- 
tisement was seen in American Agriculturist. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
INQUIRE FOR 


W. A, DROWN & COS 
UMBRELLAS. 


PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK. 


The qualities marked with their name are confidently 
recommended. 








Bay State Paring and 
Slicing Machine. 





A bushel of Apples pared and cored, and sliced, ready for 
cooking or drying in 10 minutes. No humbug. Mammoth 
machines, weighing 14 lIbs., steel arbors, babbited boxes, for 
extensive operations. For sale by all large Dealers. 

GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H. 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS. 





Established in 1843, 
Agricultural Implements and 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, 
and Fertilizers. 


A full assortment of the best standard, as well as of the 
latest improved kinds, constantly in stock and for sale by 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water Street, (P.O. Box 376), 
EW 


YORK CITY. 





Sea “Nal! 
“MATERIALS. 


Asbestos Roofing, with white Fire Proof Coating, for 
steep or flat Roofs in all climates, 

Roof Coating, for restoring and oeverving Roofs. 
Cement, for repairin; Leaky Roofs. 

Roof Paint, for Tin Roofs, Ironwork, &c. 

Asbestos Paints—all colors—ready for use. 

Fi-e Proot Coating, for Wood work. &c. 

Asbestos Steam Pipe, an1 Boiler Coverings. 
Asbestos Steam Packing, flat and round, all sizes. 
Sheathing Felts. Vermin Proof Lining, &c. 
These articles are ready for use, and can be easily applied 
by any one. Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








SEE tt |JIGHT BRAHMA on page 316, 
August number of this paper. 


Patentee and Manufacturer, Establ’d 1858, 








International Exhibition of Products of the Dairy at Hamburg in February, 1877. 


Programmes of this Exhibition may be had gratis of the Secretary of the undersigned Committee. 


Dr. Richard Seelemann, No. 25 A. B, (, Strasse, Hamburg. 


Committee. 
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“FOR THE HOUSE. 
The Autumn No, of Vick’s Floral Guide, 





Containing descriptions of H yacinths, Tulips, Lilics, 
and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the 
Garden, and for Winter Flowers in the House—just 
published and sent free to all. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
50,000 IRISH JUNIPERS. 


From one to five feet We can sell them cheaper than an 
other establishment in the United States. Send for price list. 


Rosebank Nurseries, >. Nashvitig, emmy 
OUR CATALOGUE OF | 


Everything for the Garden 
For Fall Planting and Sowing. 


Comprises Vegetable & Fiower Seeds, 
Bulbs of ail Kinds, Winter-flower- 
ing Plants, Strawberries, and 
Crape Vines, Rhubarb and 
Asparagus Roots, &c. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. : 








:a 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New ‘k. , 


“Fruit Trees and Small Fruits.” 
CN eS ee SOUNSTONS NOMSRHY, Polnyras New 
FREACON FARM, Nordpor, Zong Hons 

Alderney and Ayrshire Cattle, .. 
OOTSWOLD SHEEP & BERKSHIRE 


Also FANCY POULTRY of choicest kinds, bred from 
the best stock. Address 5 y, ROBINS, Manager, 
EARTH CLOSETS! 


The cheapest, best, and most simple in the market, 

Saving of life and health demand their use. They 
~) take the place of the Water Closet, which fs an ex- 
pensive luxury. Price, $9 to $20. Send for 


H. B. @ 
No. 60 Courtlandt Street, New York, 


BACK VOLUMES OF” 


American Agriculturist. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteen 
tothe Thirty-fourth. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


A COPPER BULL-RING, 
2% inches in diameter, of the 
most approved pattern, with 
screw-driver for putting it to- 
gether, will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. Address 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Trochar for Cattle-Men. 


In June of 1872 we gave illustrations of a Tro- 
char and Cannula to be used in ringing 
a bull, and on page 13 (January) and 
page 97% (March) of this Journal for 1873 
we described the use of this apparatus 
in relieving hoven in cattle. These ar- 
ticles have brought out a large demand for 
Trochars, and failing to find just the right 
kind among the makers of surgical imple- 
ments, we have induced an establishment 
to undertake their manufacture. We give 
herewith a small engraving. of the Trochar. 
These articles are now in the trade, and 
may be had of most dealers in agricultural 
implements. Those who can not get them 
from dealers can receive them from this office, prepaid, 
for $1.00. ‘: 






























ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 245 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 


SMALL “FRUITS. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beautifully 
illustrated, will be ready for distribution Sept. Ist. A copy 
will be mailed to all applicants inclosing Zen Cents ; regular 
customers supplied gratis. Address - 

B.-K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 


34 Barclay St., New York 
P. 0. Box No. 5712. 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS. 


Our New Descriptive Priced Catalogue of 
above is ready for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 


DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Lilies, Crocuses, and all other popular Bulbs for Autumn 
planting; contaihing practical hints for their culture, sent 
free on application. 

HOVEY & CO., Seedsmen, 
53 North. Market St.. Boston, Mass. 


NEW FRUITS, 











Dutch Bulbs; New and Rare Plants, Xc. ' 


Sonvenier du Co) i Heurre d' Assumption ; Pitmaston 
uchesse, and other new Pears 

New Peaches, American and. ‘Euro 6g varieties, a large 

k of Pear and other Fruit Tree 
Dutch Bulbs—Hyacinth Tulips Liles, direct from Holland. 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Pearle de Jaruin, and other new 
New and Rare Plants for winter flowering, &c. 

Catalogues mailed on application.—PRICES’ LOW. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. ¢. 





SEED WHEAT. 


e best seed wheat always pays. 
the very finest nee eh 
ut tp pure mee A 

AN. 


MEDI‘r BIE ar Qyruiples. 


Seed Buckwheat, Rye, Millet, Grass Seeds, kc, 


Packet Seeds _ say as poset atk for two 8c. ne intl 
Descriptive priced Cu culars mailed to all applicants. 


~ ee Faltz, R eo 
Amber, and 
mel are the nost profitable 


CABBA GE, Corn Salad, Endive, Kale, Winter Radish, , 


Lettuce, spinach Seeds, Onion Sets, and other seeds adapte: 
to the season. Only fresh and reliable seeds sold. Liberal 
terms to dealers. 


Fertilizers, Implements, & Garden Requisites. 


BENSON & BURPEE, 


Agricultural & Seed Warehouse, 
223 Church St., Philadelphia. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA OF 


Larch and Evergreen Trees. 


Both Seedling and Transplanted. All grown from seeds onour 
own grounus, and better and cheaper than imported stock. 
European Larch and Evergreen Tree Seeds, 

By the ounce, pound or 100 pounds. Send for Cataiogue. 
ROBERT | DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, Til. Til. 


GRAPE VINES. 


The largest.assortment of Standard as well as New Varie- 
Gre Plants of excellent quality are offered for fall trade at 
Dee ikesaeok cok Deteimcive Ses hberg © 1 
ur Lliustrated anu De-criptive as ata. a 
by mail, post-paid, for 25 cts. Address ad = 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER. 
_ Bu shberg, | Jeff. Co. Mo. 


GRAPE VINES. 


For Wholesale Price List of Lockport Grape Nurseries ad- 
dress B. W. CLARK, Lockport, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


Fertilizers 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


Genuine Peruvian Guano, Ground Bone, 
Poudrette, Land Plaster, and_ Russell 
Coe’s Super: hosphate of Lime. The Best, 
and sold at lowest prices. 

H. B. GRIFFING, 
6o Courtlandt ; Bites N. Y. 














‘CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 


(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 


“PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
sti t's 170 Front Street, | New ‘York. 


, Pure, lorless nd Raw 
“carries 1 Odortess dA the. sane of und, Pro- 
; and ye Aner 
3. ae RF ER WORKS, Salem, Ohio. 


We —_ a oraolalty of | 





rf . e Largest and most Complete Stock of Fruit 
Ornamental Trees in the U.S. Catalogues 
sent as follows: No. {, fruits, with colored plate, 
15 cts.; pain, 10 cts. No.%, Ornamental Trees, etc., 
with plate, "25 cts. No.3. Greennouse; No. 4. W holesale, 


and No. 5, List of New hoses, Free. 
Address 


-ELLWANGER & BARRY, mocmeatet, . Z. . A 





FRUIT AND 


ORNAMENTAL TR F ES | 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES, 
STANDARD PEAR TREES A SPECIALTY. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 
E,. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 

NIAGARA NURSERIES. __ Established 1839. 


TREES. TREES. | 


Standard and Dwarf Pears. Plums, Cherries, 
pples, Peaches, Ornamental Trees, Vines, &c., 


w&e., at low rat —s by 
RICHARDSON & KELSEY. 
Sept. 1, 1876. Geneva, N. Y. 


70,000 PEACH TREES, 


Including 10,000 Amsden, and all the best varieties. Alsoa 
Large Stock of Small Fruits, Plants, and Vines, Fruit and 
&c., at low rates. ous: of Amsden and 
each by mail, Low 

CHAS. BLAC 


RO., 
Village tetrstrs) Tiiettetown, N.J. 


HONEYWELL, 


THE EARLIEST OF id coum. 
A. HANCE & SON, 
Nurserymen and Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 


CHOICE NURSERY STOCK. 


Apple Trees in large quantities, largely of Baldwins. 

Peach Trees, 1 year from bud, by the 100, 1,000, or 10, 
P Cc —— and other Vines, 1,2 ‘and 3 years old, unsur ‘passed 
n quality. 

La Versailles and Cherry Currants in large quantities, one 
and two years 0} 

Apple & seedlings. 2 years old, and a general assortment of 
other Choice Nursery Stock. Send for price list, 


Address STEPHEN HOYT & SONS 
New Canaan, Ct. 





Ornamental Tree 
other varieties of 
Address 








- HEIKES NURSERIES 


W B offer to the trade for fall of 1876, a large stock, fae: 
cially in the following 

Apples. including Tetofski and Marengo, Plums, 

Peaches Wild Goose Plums, Car- 

mage “Gooseberriger 1 Raspberries, Strawber- 


ries, 
We ar ss prepared to offer inducements, and solicit cor- 
an 
THE HEIKES NURSERIES CO., Dayton, O. 


New Peaches and Apples. 


Large and most desirable stock ever offered of extra early 
and late Peaches; also of new and valuabie late keeping 
Among the Peaches I offer Briggs’ Early May, 
Karly Alexander, Amsden June, Early Beatrice, Early 
i Rivers, Thurber, Brandywine, Christians, 
Newington Free, Nanticoke, Bilgen’s Late Oct. In Apples 
extra late Keepers ; I name a few, and refer tomy Catalogue 
for a full list— Mann, Lawver, Nero, Stark, Holly, Bachelor, 
Gibbs, and Peidmont Pippin, with full list of all’that is de- 
sirable among old varieties. Also an immense stock of all 
kinds of trees and plants ey found in a first-class Nur- 
sery. Catalogue, with descriptions, testimonials, rotation 
in ripening, with much valuable information, gratis. I have 
a fine stock of thrifty, light, young stock, ’ suitable to go 
long distances via Express. 


RANDOLPH PETERS, Great Northern and 
Southern Nurseries, Wilmington, Delaware. 


MSDEN PEACH.—E£arliest and Best Early Peack 
in the world. For Bnds, Trees, and full History, address 
OHN WAMPLER. Carthage, Missouri, 

r Trotwood, Ohio. 


}NE ; MILLION APPLE SEEDLINGS, one and 
two years old. Pear, Plum, and Mazzard Cherry 
Seedlings, in ‘targe uantities, strong = thrifty growth. 
Early orders solicite Bend or 








rice lis 
LARK. Dansville, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


30 Greenhouses. 100,000 feet of Glass. 


The largest stock of nlants in the U. S. Camellias and 
Azaleas a specialty. JOHN DICK, Florist, 58rd and Darby 
Road, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogues Free. 


EUROPEAN LARCH. 


2-year Evergreen _ Seedlings. One of the largest and 
best. Stocks in the U.S. Harly orders for Tree Seeds will 
have best attention. Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. THOMPSON, St. Francis, Milwaukee Co., Wis. 


MEYERS & ALLEY. Sonmission Merchants 


IN GREEX FRUITS AND PRODUCE. 











Murray StT., NEw YORK 





STRAWBERRIES, — 


Pot-Grown Plants of which, if planted during September, 
will give a full crop next June. Price List on application, 


LleaNerelertonres 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 





ND TRIUMPH 
e finest. berries under cul- 


Unquestionably one of th 


Circulars free. 
A. MILLER, Box 518, Carlisle, Pa. 


\CUMBERLA 
$1 per dozen. 


| tivation, 





| 


STRAWBER 


PLANTS. 


Choicest_kinds, and other Small Fruits, for sale by 
OE, Author of “C ulture of Small Fruits,” “Play 
and Protit in my Garden,” &c. Send for Circular, 
Address P. ROE, 
Cuineidbentatiane Orange Co., N. ¥. 


Knox Fruit Farm & Nurseries, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 





“Genuine Jucunda No. 700,’ and other varieties 


for Fall Planting. 


Jucunda Our No. 700 in pots, ready Aug, Ist. 
$3.00 per 100. 
SLEMMONS & GRIMES, 
_Box 115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


All the best varieties. Great American, Sterling, Canta 
lard, Tre na ar Rates ; Prices Free. 
HN COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey, 





MA\HE GREAT AMERICAN Bey Gee 

aud DELAWARE RASPBERRY, the largest 
and best, Millions of Lrees ana P at at Pomona Nar- 
sery. Send for circulars. WM. PARRY, Cinnawminson, N.J. 





trawberries, and all other Small Fruit Plants, embrhein ing 
the best and most qo varieties. My prices suit the 
poor and rich. Write og th 
E. ” HARRINGTON, Palmyra, N. ¥, 


CENUINE PLANTS 


of the following at only $3.00 per M. Packed in mors at 
ava Depot. Chas. Downing, Downer, Kontacky, Sones 
. Green Prolific, Conqueror. Other stock cheap. _ Address 
THOS. -H. LESLIE,  Ipava Fruit Garden & Nureery, I} Tpava,Iil. 


HIGHLAND HARDY. 


The most profitable and earliest red Taspber ry grown. 
Over 1,000 per acre. BY mail, post paid, 75 cts. per doz., $3 
er 100.—Per express, $2.50 per 100, $15 per 1.000. 
Wholesale and reta | dealers. and growers of all kinds of 
nursery and greenhouse stock and seeds. Send for catalogue. 
. L. Ferris, Jr., & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. 


Beensywine Raspberry, Wilson Early Blackberry, 

©. C. Asparagus, Concord Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, 
&c. Catalogue free —SAMUEL C. DK COU, Moorestown, 
Burlington Co., N, J. 








ILSON’S BLACKBERRY plants, 
$12 per 1,000. teat ine Baspherry plants, $10 per 
1,000. Peach Trees, etc i ow rate 
. JOHN STON, Stockley, Del. 


W MAMMOTH NEVADA RYE.—Saperior 
pa any in the world. Sixty pounds harvested this year 
from one pound sown in Hi ardin Co., Ohio, camamae and price 
by mail, on receipt of a 3c. stamp. ROGERS, 
133 Market St., * Philadelphia Pa, 





Twelve Farmers Wanted 


Tn every Town in the United States to buy our $2.50 and 
$3.00 WORKING SUITS, Used either tor suits or 
overalls, according to the weather, Send length of inside 
seam of pants and waist measnre. To clubs of ‘twelve or 
more We give same terms as to agents 

CHAS. A. BALDWIN & COs 
ew Haven, Com 

N. B.—The Editors of this Magazine appreciate Cre ex- 


cellence. 
Ee 





OTTO SACKERSDORFF, 
Agricultural Engineer and Surveyor, 
4 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 








A. MILLER, Sos oly, Veen oe 


S. a 


eties 


, Ist. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


HOLIPSH 


The Ortaienh Solid Wheel 
PATENTED IN 1867. 
Tested 8 years. 4,009 in use. 
Awarded 96 First Premiums. 
10 per cent more power guar- 
anteed than any other mill. 
The strongest Wind Mill made, 
No loose joints or sections. 
Warranted not to blow down. 
Adopted by the Railroads. 

Send. for Illustrated Circulars. 
ECLIPSE WIND MILL CO., 
BELOIT, WIS., Or 
A. J. CORCORAN. Agent, 

76 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 


The first Self- Regulating 
Wind Mill offered the markets 
of the world, and when mate- 
rial used, workmanship, power 
and durability are considered, 
it is acknowle aged to be 

THE CHEAPEST. 

It has been m eatiehined 
under imme liate supervision 
of inventor for more than 
twenty-two years. 
$3,000,000 Worth 

NOW IN USE. 

A 58 page Illustrated Cata- 
logue with Price List will _be 
sent free to all who 
make application. 

Agents wanted in 
all unassigned coun- 
ties. 

U. S. WIND EN- 
GINE & PUMP CO. 
_ BATAVIA, , TLL. 


AUTOMATIC 


PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height and 
distance by compressed air, Country 
houses supplied cheaply and certainly 
for bath-rooms, water closets, hot and 
cold water faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock on 
farms. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP 00, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


CABLE FENCING. 


Proof against Cattle, Fire, and Rust. Hundreds of iiles 
erected, Cheap, Handsome, Durable. 


PHILIP S. JUSTICE, 
ec 14 North Sth St., Phila, 


Perfectly Self-regulating. 






























THE STANDARD OF AMERICA. With easy draft 
turns a furrow on level land equal to the best landside plow, 
and leanes ret os furrows or ridges. Made only by 

EVE! ETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


Premium Farm Grist Mill 


Grinds all kinds of grain rapidly. 
Is simple, durable, and cheap. Is 
? suited to all. kinds of merenpymers, 
Every Farmer should have it. 

Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular. s 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLAX & HEMP BRAKES. 


MALLORY & SANFORD’S PATENT. The best_in 
Por oa and lar aw. used in this country and Europe. For 
sale by JOHN _W. QUINCY, 98 William St, N. Y. City. 


me! BLAKE'S PATENT 
my Stone and Ore Breaker 


Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
any required size. Also, any kind of 
B STONE for Roaps and pi. ag Ming &c. 
Address BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 

New in. Coun, 

















HALL’S: PATEGT HUGKING GLOVES. 





HALF GLOVES, FULL GLOVES 

The best and_most economical husker in use, over 200,000 
sold. Made of the best calf leather, shielded with metal 
plates, making them last five times longer. Husk faster and 
easier than any other husker. Sizes for. men—Ex. Large, 
Large, and Medium—for women and boys small—for both 
right and left-handed persons. Prices, pré-paid, Full Gloves 
$2.25, Boys, $2.00. Half Gloves $1.15 per pair. We. also 
manufacture and recommend 





HALL’S PATENT HUSKINC PIN. 


Made of best cast steel, in most approved. form, and pro- 
vided with straps ready for use. nquestionably the ve 
best husking pin in use. Price, pre-paid, 20 cts., tliree for 
cts. Ask yvur merchant for them, or address, with price, 

HALL HWUSKING GLOVE CoO., 
145 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Til. 


PHILIP’S SPIRAL 


CORN HUSKER. 


Simple, Durable, Effective, and works rapidly. 








This machine, improved 
and perfected, does its work 
thoroughly, picking the 
corn from the stalk and 
stripping every ear, large or 
small, soft or hard, com- 
pletely ot its husks and silk. 
= Any ordinary two- horse 
power will run it. 


R.H. ALLEN & co., N. Y. city, Local and Export Agents. 
For Circulars, etc., address Manufacturers, 


PHILIP'S SPIRAL CORN: HUSKER Co., 
Hudson, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


UNION | SELLS AT SIGHT. 


CORN No cold or sore fingers. Can be 


used with or. without mittens.— 
HUSKER. 








Last a life time.—Taken 6 lremi- 
ums.—One a 35 cts.; two for 
60 cis. ; 4 for $1.06 
CITY NOVELTY 20. 
108 South 8th 8S 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORN CRUSHERS, 


WOOD-SAWING 
MACHINES. 
Cross Cut and Circular. 


ae THRESHER 
ANE MAOHINERY. 


Portable ani Stationary Steam-Engines, 


BELLS: Church, School, Farm, and Fire-Alarm. 
Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists sent free. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., CINCI?;NATTI, O. 








Do you want for your 
own use, or the Agency 
for the best Self-Feed= 
ing Hay, Straw and 
Stalk Cutter, in 
America? $16.00 Size 
by HAND-POWER, cuts 
80 bushels per hour; 

19.00 Size cuts by 

OWER, 180 bushels per 
hour; larger Sizes, 2 tons 
per hour. Or the best Tron Handle Lever Cut- 
ter, for Straw or Stalks, $10.00 Size cuts 20 to 50 bush- 
els per hour. Machines celivered at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, or Chicopee Falls, Mass., as dexired. 
Need not be paid for till tried on the farm, and found 
satisfactory. Allowance made for freight. Circulars free. 

_ WARREN GALE, Chicopee > Falls, Mass, 


BALDWIN’S 
. American Fodder Cutter. 


Best in the market. Don't 
purchase any other kind until 
you have seen and examined 
this. Send for Circular, con- 
taining Description and Price 
List. See Nov. No. of Agricul- 
turist, C. PIERPONT & CO., 

Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 


A POTATO DIGGER. =] 
The na — ie in use. We * ill deliver sample 
ta your H.R. Depot in Te PON BHOS. Carbondale, Pa, 




















The Farmer's Favorite 


CIDER & WINE Wil. 





eT = Sa ee 
on 


Only perfect grinder in a ee 


pimgtont, cheap- 
Send for ifiustrate Oealene™ ey 
“HIGGANUM ACTURING 00, 


HIGGANUM, cT. 


‘Cider & Wine Mills, and: Presses. 


HICKOK’S KEYSTONE CIDER MILL. 
EXCELSIOR DER MILL. 
HUTCHINSON’S — FAMILY CIDER MILL... 
SCREWS, PRESSES, GRI RS, Ete. 
Depot for the sale of the above Mills, in New York city, 
60 Courtlandt St. 
Send for Circular. H. B. GRIFFING. 








al, 


cheapest in use. 


plest, 


Lightest Draft, most 






most economic 


durable, 8: 


HORSE POWERS AND TRS 
of all kinds a speci ality. : 


‘The! Dodge Excelsior Hay Press 


Presses a smooth, round bale, any Iength, from one to four 
feet. Driven by horse of steam power. A fast and powerful 
Press. Fully warranted to perform as represented. 


MOHAWK & HUDSON WF’G CO., 
Makers, Waterford, N. Y. 


¥ EELER’S. 
Insecticidors pe Fertilizer Distributors 
Patented July rs pk 





These devices, attached to hose or force 
pump, and operated by water un ny preset an = Wa- 
ing pot constructed under the sam: pecent, are the best 
ever yet devised for destro: insceethipa and 
currant worms not excep av on on plants v under glass or in 
open air, or for fert Hon, Un 
nocemaey: Warranted to! a de cha 
ort 


hem 
All these machines are on exhibit at Centennial Exposi- 
tion, and can be seen in —— operas, on the grounds. 
Hi ator ayerage 


Sul phar “ins Bb. 
boxes, 15ets. per W.. of Faris , creee and Hellebore, $0 cts. 
1 it testimonials with de- 


per Al 
oriptive cireale 
Ww. F. W. 





nt one a] rieetion. 
LER, 2th 24th Ward, Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD MILL CO, 
Successors to Jas. Bradford & Co, 
nch Bahr Milistenes, 
Porteble Corn 6 Flcur Mile, 
Also, ne a Se and 
\ Ceneral Mill 
\S Office & Factory,158 W. 2d St, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
tewart,Pres, W.R.Dunlap,Sec. 


IRS 
( PRIGE-LISTS SENT ON 


f Live 8-page Paper sides tts 
pecimen Copies free. Hon't ne to Sande vid oh werg 


ig a Ange 


Olina Be, Ne 
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International Exhibition of Products of the Dairy at Hamburg in February, 1877. 





sof tiavon 


3 ¥ox Ouuns 


Commitee ; 
OBLENDORFF, ‘Treasurer ; 
UESSEFELD; 


; Emit G ;G.F. ‘SoHWABE: G. F. 


Mayor Dr. KincuENPavsEr, Chairman; Ro 
Dr. RICHARD SEELEMANN, Secretary; G. A. Boysxn, of the firm of Ahimann & 
VerTt; PETER WETZEL. 


an my yy od Exhibition of Products of the Dairy will take place at Hamburg, 


AUER OF HAMBURG, COUNT VON SCHLIEFFEN OF SCHLIEFFEN- 
F-OURUPGAARD On the island of Falster. 


M. SLOMAN, Vice-Chairman: ALBER- 


Sch + t= and ETATSRATH TESDORPY 
of i athcon prise besides Butter and Cheese, also Machines and Implements used in 
with the of Cattle, as well as Scientific objects concerning this branch of agriculture, may 
had gratis of the Seccnry a0 tee ecutive Committee, Dr. gurIs RicuarD SA, 2 O 25 A. B. C. Strasse, 
B. 





THE NEW YORK HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY 
will hold their Fall Exhibition of Plan Fruits, 
Sith and sith, commencing ‘Sep Sento ‘contuening: 
mous Mi Gener liner P ia 


PT a tor should be made at 
io WES VibSON, Se Secretary 822 Fulton Street, 





once to 

Brook 3 ‘sehen of Premiums offered may be 

New J State tural Society. 
18th GRAND STA EXHIBITION, 


at Waver Station, Pa. C. R. R., between Newark and 
beth. To Commence Monday, Bept. 18th, and continue 
five days. For wh gr list address 
P. T. QUINN, Cor. Sect., Newark, N. J. 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


INCORPORATED [875. 
141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





The regular course of Lectures in this In- 
stitution will commence on Tuesday, 3d of 
October, 1876, and terminate late in Feb., ’77. 

Apply for Particulars and Circulars to 

A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 


Dean of the Faculty. 


MARMERS 





aD 








IMPORTAN T 
Flock’ Masters and Sheep Farmers. 


THE SCOTCH SHEEP rae AND 
DRESSING COMPOSI 
effectually cleans the stock, eradicates agg a ticks 
and all parasites infesting sheep, and produces clips of un- 
stained wool that commands the highest market price. 


PRICE LIST: 
For = Sheep, 200 Ibs., (package included). 
oo 4 “ ee “ i) 
co 100 “ 23 oe “ “ 





Send for Circular. District Agents wanted. Address 


MALCOLM MoEWEE, Scotch Sheep Dip Manufactory, 
Portland | Avenue, Louisville, % ae 


ANDERSON’S 

Sheep-Shearing and 
Horse-Olipping Machine, 
now thoroughly perfected for 
both kinds of work, and also for 
clipping the woo! from Pelts. It 

opera by compressed air, 
conveyed from a rotary pump 
through a %-in. rubber tube, 12 
ft. long, to the machine. he 
pane = is driven either by hand or 


pow I can furnish pumps of 
Suitable size | to drive ty one to 














twenty 
— a swath 4 inches "Wide. and 
orks very y without any 


rapid 

possibility'c of eatin the skin. 
Send for circular. BA ELSON 

Patentee and Manufactorer, 921 E. Send | oer New York. 


HOWES PATENT TEPHERING HALTER. 


The object of m = agp is to prevent a tethering rope, 
Se ae a eal ee winding about the leg, or legs, 
of a horse or 1, 80 as to cause him injury while tether- 
ea for feeding: anne halter is a rope wi blocks of wood 
strung on it, “ beads on a strin ~ oo 

RO, JUNE Ist, 1876. 


MarR 
Ihave used one of the above halters ti the past six years, 
and think they are invaluable to oes cattle with. 


E NS. 
Price of Halters, $4.50. wanted to exhibit at 
County and State Fairs. 





‘a! adidreas Orders 
TETHERING HALTER CO., Marlboro, Mass. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. 





N. CUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 
rter and Breeder of ear yp abe Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse,Bremen,Hong Kong, 
White China and b dee Geese, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury, 
Pekin and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and White 
Sernere Dorkings, Brahm Cochin, Guinea and all other 
wl, Deer, Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Kggs, &c., at low 
and. Maltese Cats, Rabbits, 


avd Best Breeds of ite Mt 
~~ &c. 


errets, Guinea Pigs, White 
Fine Milch Cows always on tk 
Ferrets at five dollars each. ‘Swan and Deer wanted. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, 
NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 
Breeder and Importer of Clydesdale 
Horses, Ayrshire and Jersey Cattle, 
and Improved Berkshire Hogs. 

Perfect beauties out of our 

YORKSHIRE PIGS— best sows by “ Duke —_, ee. 
and imported boars. Photograph sent to purchaser. 
choice tot of extra fine pedigreed Berkshires, 
Poland China, and the genuine Chester Whites. 
Choice Alderneys, Ayrshires, and Short-Hor - Soutudown 
and Cotswold Sheep. Fancy Poultry, (bred on separate 
farms), Pigeons, and Dogs.—Circulars free. Elegant descrip- 
tive Catalogue, with cuts of our stock from life, &c., ready 
in Sept. Price 20c. 

Ground Bone, Scraps, Oyster Shells, Condimental Food, 


Fountains, Hoppers, &c., for Poultry and Stock. 
ENSON BURPEE, 
Successors to W. ATLEE BURP 


223 Church St., ‘philadelphia. 


ENCLISH YORKSHIRE cs. 
Carefully bred by an experienced breeder, from stock im- 
ported directly trom Yorkshire, England, with a view to 
perfection in all points. For practical utility these hogs are 
~ gang They are medium size, white color, light-hair- 
very prolific, quiet, good nurses, and ready fatteners. 
Plces to suit the times. Circulars mailed upon application. 
Shipped to destination at my risk, and warranted as re- 
presented. Also Holstein and aeeere Cattle. 
Mariborough Stock Farm, JOS. KNIGHT, Propr., 
piensa ors Mean. P. 0. Box 352. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE, BERK- 
SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, bred and for sale by 

GEV. B. HICKMAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 

Also fancy poultry. Send stamp for circular and price list. 


LAND CHINA HOGS. — Pigs for 
sale reasonable. Send for price of pigs. Address 
ISAAC H. GLASGOW, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 























REMIUM CHESTER WHITES, “ headquarters 
stock,” a tew PE not_akin now realy, fully equal to 
BE shipments. —J OVED YORKSHIRE AND 
ERKSHIRE arRe all ACY a JER- 
SEY and AYRSH HIRE C butier and 
milk strains,” a speciaity. ets MORRIS, 
Morton, Del. Co., Pa. 811% Wainut 8t., Philadelphia. 


POLAND CHINA OR MAGIE HOGS, 

L. L. REED, Auburn, Geanga Co., Ohio, Breeder and Ship- 
per of Cotswold Sheep, pen Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, and all 
the leading kinds of fancy Poultry. _ Send for Circular, free. 


— Pure bred — either 
ms sex. Young pigs, 
$15 each; older 


ones at special prices. L. P. WHEELER, Quincy, Ill. 








Cheston Morris, Mi. .D.,' ry “« Fernbank,” pe 
@ near West Chester, Pa., breeder of Devons, South- 
downs and Berkshires. May be seen on Thursdays. 





or Sale at Fleetwood Stock Farm, 
near Frankfort, Ky., Thgrougnbee Trotters, Jersey 
Cattle, &c. Address HUNT REY! NOLDS. 


Cc. & D. PENNINGTON, Paterson, N. J.— 
e breeders ot Herd Register Jersey Catule. Alsu Black 
Hamburg and L. Brahina Fowls. 








‘DAYS AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


Neatest, simplest, best. Heat entirely self-regulating. 
Provides for the young chicks. Capacity, 220 eggs. Price, 
$50. See July Agriculturist ee Address 

Y ROS. & CO., 
PE MPR RE Linden . Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





Webster's Unabridged. 


“Every farmer should give his sons two or three 
square rods of ground, well prepared, with the avails of 
which they may buy it. Every meehantie should put 
a receiving box in some conspicuous place in the house, 
to catch the stray pennies for the like purpose. 

Lay it upon your table by the side of the Bible—it is 
a better expounder than many which claim to be ex- 
pounders. 

It is a great labor-saver—it has saved us time enouch 
in one year’s use to pay for itself; and that must be 
deemed good property which will clear itself once a year, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





EVERY By using “BELL’S CARPENTRY 
FARMER MADE EASY,” 4 $5 book, telling 
will save how to build Barns, Out-Houses, Bridges, 
&c., without a Carpenter. 
ONE HOWARD CHALLEN, Philad'a. 





ARITHMETIC MADE EASY 


By Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. A new pocket 
manual 4 at must prove of incalculable Deuefit to Farmers, 
Mechanics, and Business Men. It is so simple und prace 
tical as to make the most illiterate in tizures, his own ac. 
countantinstantly, and so rapid and original as to startle 
the most scholarly. The most complete aiid comprehensive 
Calculator ever published, is accompanied by a silicate slate, 
memorandum, and pocket book. Prices, Fine Cloth, $1..0; 


Russia, $2.00. Sent toany address. Cireu: 


Morocco, $1. 50 ; 
C. ROPP, JR., Bloomington, Ill, 


lars free. Agents wanted. 











For Singing Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer's former 
works, containing new ideas throughout, Every page 
sparkling wih NEW AND BEAUTIFUL MUSIC. 


““THE SONC HERALD”’ 


is the legitimate successor of “SONG KING’? and 
“SONG QUEEN,’? which have liad a combined sale of 
over 0,000 COPIES! 


All other Similar Works are but Imitations, 


Price $7.50 per dozen; Single Copy sent .on 
receipt of 75 cents. Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 
for Sunday 


GOSPEL MUSIC, “icsesss 


Gospel Meetings is a new Steg containing about 120 
pages ot bright, sparkling new Sabbath-School Music, 
and 40 pages of Gospel Hymns, making it one of the 
most cxptivating books for Sunday Schools and Vestry 
Meetings ever published. Specimen pages free. 
Sumple copy sent post-free on receipt of 35 cents, by the 
Publishers, WHITE, SMITH & 'CO.; Boston, Mass. 





Murray’s Gongs 





Agents wanted for s new, permanent, and respectatie 
business,in which any active man 01 woman can easily m 
$5 to $10 aday. A person who had never can- 
por before made @7.50 in 1 hour; 









are. 4 tio , ticulars free. O. 
ours. A. OF-RGO, Menage td 
e DuaneSt.,N. Y. **Weknow 


~ Cle cee to be responsible os re- 
liable, a ri k he ec Agentse 
dinary inducements.”—JN. Y. Weebly Sun, April star 1876. 


Are You Out of Employment? 


Send for our IMustrated Catalogue 7f Subscription Books, 
many of which find a ready sale even in these times. Some 
of our agents are clearing ten dollars per day. 
. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


‘9 and 551 Broadway, New York. 
WANTED. 


--AGENTS to canvass for the 
Gov. Hayes, our next "Presid ent, by 


—a ~ Na ay wr Life 
‘ol 
Now is the opportunity. The pe Hh Ss are ready for it. 








0 
H cle 
Address, B. B. RUSSEL Pub.isher, Boston, Mass, 





Lie®t 4 ight Brahmas, Brown Leghorns, 
and Rouen Ducks, & extra fre Sane and healthy stock. 


ER, 
"Sapeuaek. Lehigh Co., Pa. 


—$10.00 per Pair, or 
PEKIN DUCKS try 00 per Trio. 
Address EVAN IS. Scartets Mill, Pa. 

feck Bass for stocking ponds—Pekin 
— --> Turkeys, ‘ apoen tod from a pair 


D 
weighing. 62 Ibs. y Cattle, A.1.C,C.R., und Cots- 
wolds, at low prices. enddress Ww. CLIFT, Mystic ¢ Bridge, Ct. 


GAME FOWL, Carrier Pi eons, 


. bred and = ped y J.C. 
aE ha en De, Limerie lreland. 


COOPER, Coo il, 
Winner Ki Gold Metals at Paris and New York 











FURNACE 


For Warming Houses, 
Schools, Churches, for 
Coal and Wood, is the 
best Heating Apparatus 
in use. Liberal discount. 
Grand Award Ameri- 
can Institute, 1863. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
= Manufacturer, 

= 226 West Twenty-third St, 
New York. 


GOTHIC 








BE & 0. W. ARD, PRODUCE COMMIS- 


SION MERCHANTS. 
the oo 1845.) Ne. 


RUFUS L. COLE, ‘stow wencnawr, 


141 Reade St., New York. Established in 1852. Mar- 








JAMES RUDGE, Youngstown, Ohio. 


lo, 99 Weehing: meat, N. ¥. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 


ket reports and stinging directions sent free on application. 


























1876.] 
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“SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 





FIELD SPORTS. 





FRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING. 
100 engravings. 
the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon Fish- 
g; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and River 
Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing,etc. 12thedition. One post- 
octavo volume, Post-paid, $3.50. 


FRANK FORESTER’S COMPLETE MANUAL. 
For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, and 
theRod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Breaking, Man- 
agement, and Hunting of the Dog. The varieties and habits 
of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. Post octavo. 

Post-paid, $3.00. 

FRANK FORESTER’S AMERICAN GAME 

IN ITS SEASONS. 

January. Caribou or American Reindeer.—FEBRUARY. 
Moose Deer. Wild Goose.—Marcu. Mallard and Wid- 
geon.—APRIL. American Snipe. Striped Bass.—May. 
American Trout. Brent Goose.—JUNE. Bay Snipe. God- 
wit. Salmon.—JuLy. Woodcocks.—Ava@ust. Summer 
Duck. Common Deer.—SEPTEMBER. Teal.— OCTOBER. 
Quaii. Bittern.— NovemMBerR. Ruffed Grouse. Yellow 
Perch.—DECEMBER. Canvas Back. Winter Duck. Fully 
Illustrated and Described. New edition. Post-paid, $3.00. 


THE DOG. 

By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all that 
relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kenneling, and 
Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for the treat- 
ment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 

Post-paid, $3.00. 


THE BREECH LOADER. 
By Gitoan. Description, Selection, Manufacture, Separa- 
tion, Loading, Cleaning, Shooting, etc. Post-paid, $2.00. 


THE DEAD SHOT: 

Or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide ; a Treatise on the use of 
the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in the 
Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 
THE CRACK SHOT: 

Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full descrip- 
tion of the latest improved -breech-loading weapons; rules 
and regulations for Target Practice, and directions for Hunt- 
ing Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 

GUN, ROD, AND SADDLE. 

Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 

Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1, 


PRACTICAL TROUT CULTURE. 
By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New Jer- 
sey. Fully illustrated and describing thoroughly all that is 
requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, $1.50. 


AGRICULTURE. 


WOODWARD’S GRAPERIES AND HORTH- 
CULTURAL BUILDINGS. 

Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pits, Propagating 
Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, Green- 
houses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, etc., with the va- 
rious modes of Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


JAQUES’ — OF THE GARDEN, FARM, 
AND BARN-YARD. 

Embracing the Cultivation of Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, 
all Field Crops, Details of Farm Work and Rearing Domestic 
Animals. New and Revised Edition. One volume. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 
YOUNG FARMER'S MANUAL. 

Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical Di- 
rections for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, Fences, 
Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop Tools, and per- 
forming Farm Operations. Fully Illustrated. 

Post-paid, $1.%. 


YOUNG FARMER'S MANUAL. 

Vol. IT. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, etc, Illustrated. 

Post-paid, $1.75. 


WILLARD’ S PRACTICAL DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 

A Standard Work on Dairy Farms and Farming, Dairy 
Stock and Stock Feeding, Milk, its Management and Manu- 
facture into Butter and Cheese, History and Mode of Organi- 
zation of Butter and Cheese Factories, Dairy Utensils, etc., 
etc. By X. A. Willard, A. M. This isa most full, practical, 
and reliable work on Dairy Husbandry, and it describes the 
recent great improvements in the Dairy Business, It is 


in 


Embracing a full illustrated description of 


led by leadi 


highly recom g agricultural and other in- 
fluential journals, and is a Standard Authority. It will pay 
every one engaged in any branch of dairy, business, or who 
keeps a single cow, to obtain and study this work. Prac- 
TICAL DAIRY HUSBANDRY embraces 540 large octavo pages, 





paper, and elegantly bound. Post-paid, $3.00. 
PRACTICAL BUTTER BOOK. 


A complete treatise on Butter Making at factories and 
farm dairies, including the seiection, feeding, and manage- 
ment of stock for butter dairying--with plans for dairy 
rooms and creameries, dairy fixtures, utensils, etc. By X. 
A. Willard, A. M., Author of Practical Dairy Husbandry. 

Post-paru, $1.00. 


THE PEOPLE’S PRACTICAL POULTRY BOOK. 
A Work on the Breeding, Rearing, Care, and General 
Management of Poultry, By William M. Lewis. This isone 
of the finest gotten-up works on the subject on which it 
treats, for its size and price, of any publication of the kind 
in thiscountry, It is finely and profusely illustrated and 
printed, and bound in extra style. Contains 224 large octavo 
pages. Contains also full descriptive Details of the art of 
Caponizing, with description of the implements used for the 
purpose, Post-paid, $1.50. 
RANDALL'S SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
With an account of the different Breeds, and general direc- 
tions in regard to summer and winter management, herd- 
ing, and the treatment of diseases. With portraits and 
other engravings. By Henry S. Randall, LL.D., with his 
letter to the Texas Almanac on Sheep Husbandry in Texas, 
and Geo. W. Kendall’s on Sheep-Raising in Texas. Octavo, 
338 pp. Post-paid, $1.50. 
RANDALL'S PRACTICAL SHEPHERD. 
A Complete Treatise on the Breeding, Management, and 
Diseases of Sheep. With Illustrations, By Henry S. Randail, 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Sheep Husbandry in the South,” “Fine- 
Wool Sheep Husbandry,” etc., etc. 12mo., 452 pp. 
Post-paid, $2.00. 
HUSMANN’S GRAPES AND WINE. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture of 
American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 

: Post-paid, $1.50. 
ELLIOTT’S LAWN AND SHADE TREES. 
For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 

Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 
FULLER'S FOREST TREE CULTURIST. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S HORSE OF AMERICA. 








By Henry Wm. Herbert. Revised, corrected, enlarged, 
and continued to 1871, by 8S. D. and B. G, Bruce. Always an 
acknowledged standard, and now the most complete and 
authentic work on the horse. With steel-engraved portraits 
of thirty of the most famous representative horses, includ- 
ing pedigrees, histories, and performances. Two superb 
royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages, 

Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 

Vol. One. Being a compilation of the pedigrees of Amcri- 
can and imported blood horses, from the earliest records, 
with an appendix of all named animals without extended 
pedigrees prior to 1840. And a Supplement, containing a 
history of all horses and mares that have trotted in public, 
from the earliest trotting races until the close of 1806. By 
J.H. Wallace. Royal octavo of over 1,000 pages, elegantly 
bound in extra cloth, beveled boards, and splendidly illus- 
trated. Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 

WALLACH’S AMERICAN TROTTING 
REGISTER. 

Containing all that is known of the pedigrees of trotting 
horses, their ancestors and descendants, with a record of all 
published performances in which a mile was trotted, or 
paced, in 2.40 or less, from the earliest dates until the close 
of 1868, and a full record of the performances of 1869 and 
1870. Giving complete summaries of over 6,000 contests, 
With an introductory essay on the true origin of the Ameri- 
can Trotter. And aset of rules for the government of all 
trials of speed. By J. H. Wallace, compiler of Wallace’s 
American Stud Book. Royal octavo. Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 

HORSE PORTRAITURE. 

Breeding, Rearing, and Training Trotters. Preparations 
for races, management in the stable, on the track, horse 
life, etc. By Joseph Cairn Simpson. Post octavo. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Post-paid, $3.00. 


is handsomely and fulty illustrated, printed on superior | 











Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 





containing a great variety of Items, including man 
good Hints and Suggestions which awe throw into smaller 4 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere 


Continued from p. 328, 


The Potato Bug.— Logan,” Utah, asks, 
‘Can you explain why the Colorado potato beetle has 
never migrated west of the locality in which it origin- 
ated?”\—The insect did not migrate eastward, until 
settlers planted potatoes, and. provided it with food for 
its abundant increase, and thus tempted it to move east- 
ward. In the opposite direction there is nothiug to eat, 
and, like other armies, this of Colorado can not move 
without a commissariat. 

A Tree-Fence.—“D. 0. 8.,” Saginaw Co., 
Mich. There are several fences in the Western States, 
consisting of rows of trees, with wires stretched from 
one tree to another, that are satisfactoby to their owners. 
Onc of these consists of maple trees, and some of white 
willows and cottonwoods. We see no reason why such 
fences might not be useful, and as permanent, or more 
80, as posts. The wires are fasiened to the trees by 
staples in most of these fences. Where cottonwoods or 
willows thrive, these might be used for this purpose. 
We have not heard of the lightning injuring any wire- 
fence, and doubt if it would, if it should strike one. 

Scab in Sheep.—“R. 0.L.,’’ Rock Island, 
Ill. Scab is a disease that is easily cured, if the proper 
remedy is sought. This is dipping in a decoction of to-. 
bacco and sulphur in hot water. Full directions for ap- 
plying this remedy, and for the general management of 
sheep are given in Stewart's ‘‘ Shepherd’s Manual," 
price $1.50. 

Fleas on Chickens.—“‘A. G.,’’ Hamilton, 
Canada. To get rid of fleas, the chicken house should be 

thoroughly whitewashed--not half done—with hot lime- 
wash. The floor should be well sprinkled with a solu- 
tion of carbolic acid, and the roosts thoroughly greased 
with a mixture of one pound of lard, one pint of raw 
linseed oil, a quarter of a pint of kerosene oil, and a 
quarter of a pound of sulphur. This will be rubbed off 
on to the feet, legs, and feathers of the fowls, and soon 
rid them of vermin, 

The Best Grain for a Horse.—“H. 
B. B.,”" Waddam’s Center, Ill.. The best grain for a 
horse is certainly oats; the next is barley; corn as a 
steady feed is not wholesome at all. Oats have about 
the requisite quantity of nutritious and indigestible mat- 











ter to be healthfnl, and barley approaches very near to 
oats in this respect. The actual values of these grains 
are as nearly as possible equal to their usual market 
values, the latter being in reality based upon the former. 
Diseases of Cattle.—‘H. 8.,” Durham 
Park, Ks. There are several books on diseases of cattle 
that would be useful to a stock breeder. Different authors 
have different methods of treatment, and have observed 
various different phases of the same disease. It is there- 
fore sometimes useful to consult more than one author. 
Dadd's ‘‘ American Cattle Doctor,” price $2.50, Clater’s 
‘Cattle Doctor,’ an English work, price “$8.00; and’ a 
new work by Prof. Law, ‘‘ The Farmet’s Veterinary Ad- 
viser,”’ price $3.00, are all useful to keep in the house. 
(We shall be glad to hear from you as you suggest.) 


Sowing Orchard Grass.—“E. G. P.,” 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Orchard grass may be safely 
sown with rye in September. It survived the winters of 
New York and Pennsylvania with safety, and could hard- 
ly be endangered in your milder climate. It resists sum- 
mer drouths very stubbornly, and is a valuable grass for 
early pasture or hay, if cut early. As it is fit for cutting 
when red clover is in blossom, it is profitable to sow 
both; but as there would be some doubt of the clover 
passing the winter safely, unless sown very early this 
month, it would be best to sow it carly in the spring. 
Orchard grass is apt to stool, and should therefore be 
sown thickly and evenly. A bushel and a half of orchard 
grass seed per acre (i4 pounds to the bushel) would be 
a proper quantity, and of clover, 6 quarts per acre. 

Potatoes Mixing.—“ Farmer.’’ There 
are some who claim that potatoes of different kinds, 
when planted near to each other, will mix. We do not 
believe it, and have never seen an alleged case that could 
not more rationally be accounted for by bad variation, 
instances of which from buds above ground are common. 
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Po een ns 

Carrying the Vail to one Side.— 
“ Subscriber,” Juniata Co., Pa.. To remedy the fault in 
“a horse which carries the tail to one side, a simple opera- 
tion may be resorted to, which is neither painful nor in- 
jurions. It is to cut through the skin on the side of the 
tail to which it is desirous to draw it over, a few scores 
close together, removing the skin between two or three 
of the scores. Or the skin may be fired with a sharp- 
edged instrument, and a few scores made close together 
upon the side required. Then athick pad is placed upon 
the erupper, 80 as to force the tail into the proper posi- 
tion, and keep it there until the skin on the side opposite 
tothe pad is healed. After that the tail will keep its 
proper position. 

Turning Eggs During Incuba- 
tion.—Vaniz, Mississippi. It would be little trouble 
to pass the hand over the eggs in an incubator, and turn 
them occasionally, if thought necessary. It can do no 
harm, and may do good. Dipping the eggs in tepid water 
two or three times during the process is advisable, and 
in doing this they will be turned aud the bad ones de- 
tected. 

To Prevent Washing of Hillsides. 
—*J. A. C.,” Villanow, Ga. There are objctions to 
making hillside ditches, or terracing the sloping surface 
to prevent washing. Washing may he prevented by 
plowing in a diagonal direction down the slope; first 
throwing two furrows together, so as to make ridges 
every 20 feet apart, and then plowing the spaces between 

~ these in lands, with open furrows between them. The 
rain will then gather slowly from 10 fect upon each side, 
into the open furrows, along which it will flow gently, 
not having much fall, until it reaches the bottom ; where 
it will spread all over the surface without injury to it. If 
in addition to this the land be subsoiled once every four 
or five years, most of the rain would be absorbed, and 
the surface would not wash and gully. 


Draining by Welis.— W. W.,” Fulton 
Co., Ii. In draining by wells, the wells must be dug 
down toa gravel or sandy subsoil, or at least one that 
will absorb the water. The drains should be of the usual 
depth, 4 feet. A fall of six inches in 100 feet, would be 
sufficient for the drains. In case sediment should collect 
in the wells to interfere with their working, which is 
very improbable, it would be easy to clear them out every 
20 years orso. Where there is a deep heavy clay soil, 
and no gravel, this method would not be effective. 


Kohl-Rabi.— W. W. P.,”” Oakwood, D. T. 
Kohl-Rabi, or turnip-rooted cabbage, is considered as a 
valuable food for stock, especially milk cows, sheep, and 
pigs. It has rarely been grown in this country, except 
in gardens, but in England and parts of Europe it is 
largely grown as a field crop for stock feeding. 





Profitable Crops in the South. 
“T, G.,” Kittrells, N. C. Neither flax nor hops at pres- 
ent promise to be profitable in the Southern States. Flax 
is only profitable where there is a near-by market for the 
seed or fiber, ang hops depend very much upon a peculiar 
climate and soil for quality, and of course price. The 
idea that these special crops are highly profitable is 
delusive to a very great extent, on the whole they are not 
inviting to any farmers, but those who understand the 
**ins and outs”’ of the business. Cotton and tobaccocan 
not be made profitable in the long run, unless used as a 
part of a rotation in which they take their regular place 
alternating with other crops, as corn, wheat, peas, pota- 
toes, clover, etc., which can be used as feed for stock, 
and made the basis of a supply of manure to enrich the 
soil and gradually increase its fertility. It is no easy 
matter to manage a farm skillfully, and yet it is necessary 
for success to manage it so that, while the crops grown 
may be profitable, the profit may not be made at the ex- 
pense of the soil, which is the capital. Without know- 
ing the previous mode of your management, we can only 
make these general suggestions. 


Winter Oats.—‘W. C. M.,”? Wicomico 
Co., Md. We believe Messrs. Landreth & Sons, of Phila- 
delphia, have fall oats for sale, if not, they would proba- 
bly procure them for you. 





Grass for Pasture.—«B. B.,’’ Denison, 
Iowa. If a temporary pasture only is required, rye sown 
in September, or even later, would furnish excellent feed 
early in spring, and clover sown in the spring would sup- 

. ply fall pasture. It is difficult to procure a sufficient 
growth of the ordinary field grasses, as timothy, orchard 
grass, or blue grass, to make a pasture the first year. Two 
season’s growth at least are required to make a pasture 
of these grasses. Oats or Hungarian grass would make 
& good crop to be cut and fed green, but to pasture cither 

id be to waste the most of it. If a peck of timothy 

one bushel of orchard grass per acre were sown alone 





early in September on well prepared ground, the crop 
might be pastured next summer, unless a very dry season 
should occur. If two-thirds of the seed were sown, and 
six quarts of clover per acre were added in the spring, 
the pasture might last three or four years. 





Plants Named.—“ M. L. H.,’”’ Hutton, Ill. 
The low, branching pink-flowered plant is Sabbatia an- 
gularis, the ‘‘ American Centaury,” and in some localities 
called “Star-flower,” and ‘ Bitter-bloom.”’ It belongs 
to the Gentian Family, and, like the gentians, is very 
bitter; it is sometimes used as a tonic medicine....‘* A. 
H. F.,”’ Ipswich, Mass. The Variegated Spurge, Zuphor- 
bia marginata, « native of Kansas and Nebraska. Itisa 
quick-growing, much-branched annual, the bracts or 
floral leaves of which are margined with white. It is 
often cultivated in gardens, where it produces a pleasing 
effect in contrast with dark-colored plants, 





Martynia Pickles.—Several Inquirers. 
The fruit must be gathered when about half grown or 
less ; it must be very tender, so that it will break short, 
without any fibre. A little practice will show the proper 
size. Gather every two or three days, as they soon get 
hard, and put at once into brine strong enough to float 
anegg. They are toremainin brine about 10 days. If 
desired to keep them longer before pickling, change the 
brine for fresh. When ready to pickle, take the mar- 
tynias from the brine, wash, put into a jar, and cover 
them with vinegar; let them soak for a day or two. 
Make a pickle with two pounds sugar to one gallon vine- 
gar, and such spices, and as many, as are fancied; we 
use cloves, allspice, and mace; any others may be added. 
Tie the spices in a muslin bag, put this with the sugar in- 
to the vinegar, and bring to a boil ; when hot, pour over 
the martynias, which have been removed from the vine- 
gar in which they are soaked, and placed in a jar or keg. 
Place the bag of spices in with the martynias, where it 
may remain until the strength is exhausted. As with 
other pickles, it is welJ to heat up the vinegar at inter- 
vals of two or three days, and pour back over the mar- 
tynias, doing this two or three times. Those who have 
once tried martynia pickles, will be sure to provide for a 
supply every year. 

Salted Cucumbers. —Questions as to 
these come every year. We do not know of any market 
for them in New York. All pickling establishments that 
we know anything about, purchase the cucumbers in the 
fresh state, and treat them in their own way. During the 
late war there was a demand for pickles in any form, but 
at present salted cucumbers, whatever may,be the case 
elsewhere, are not wanted in the New York market. 

Chopped Pickle.—This is easily prepared 
and generally liked. We every year put up a large jar of 
it, though we have no rule for making it. Green toma- 
toes, cabbage, cucumbers, peppers, and a few onions, are 
all chopped small, well salted,.and allowed to stand over 
night. The next day they are all drained on a colander, 
and a boiling vinegar, to which 2 Ibs. sugar for each 
gallon, and spice ad-libitum has been added, is poured 
over the mixture. In a few days drain off the vinegar, 
boil, and return it. 


Ayrshire Herd Books.—“W. J. E.”— 
If the editurs of a herd book have made certain rules 
guiding them in recording entries, they will naturally and 
consistently adhere tothem. But as regards this breed, 
there need be no trouble, as there are three Ayrshire 
Herd books, and the one referred tois not the one in 
which this stock in question was previously entered, as 
itis only in its first volume so far. Probably the Herd 
Book you should have selected is that edited by Mr. 
J.D. W. French, North Andover, Mass. 





The Cause of Smut in Corn,.—‘ Ff. 
H. D.,”’ Lowell, Mass. The immediate “ cause of smut” 
is the presence of the spores (or seeds) of Ustéilago maydis. 
The swellings and distortions seen on various parts of 
the plant, especially upon the young grain, are due to the 
presence of a minute fungus (to which the above name 
has been given) that lives and grows within the tissues 
of the plant; the black substance, which, when ripe, 
becomes a black powder, is the reproductive portion, or 
spores, which answer the same purpose that seeds do in 
plants of a higher grade. These spores are individually 
so exceedingly minute that, when magnified 250 diame- 
ters, they appear only as large as the head of an ordinary 
pin, and may casily escape detection if attached to the 
seed corn when sown. These spores may be brought by 
the wind, or carried to the field with the manure, and 
smut appear in a field even if the precaution has becn 
taken to pickle the seed before sowing. 

Red Ants.—We have this past summer re- 
ceived numerous letters about the small red ants that so 








— —_=_=_=_===__—_—_—. 
often give the housekeeper so much trouble, These let 


ters among them enumerated about all the remedies w, 

had ever heard suggested, stating that they had rei 
tried in vain. At length, after the letters, came the mae 
themselves, invading and rendering useless a pantry we 
procured some fresh “Persian Insect Powder ” ana 
sprinkled it over the shelves; the next morning aia 
of dead ants were swept up. Two or three cndiientians: 
and not an ant was tobe seen. This “ Insect Powder” 
(Pyrethrum) is now sold by the pound in bulk by the lead- 
ing druggists. It should be fresh and strong smelling 
and be kept in a well closed bottle or jar. * 





White Huckleberries,—‘P, w, 7» 
sends specimens collected in Mansfield, Mass,, and 
wishes information about them. Huckleberries are apt 
to vary in the color of their fruit, several species pro- 
ducing both blue and black berries ; occasionally the 
fruit is red, and more rarely white. We have had speci- 
mens from most of the New England States, but neyer 
heard of their occurrence in any considerable quantities, 
Should it ever happen that the wild fruit g¥s sufficient- 
ly scarce, to make the cultivation of the huckleberry 
profitable, the white variety will no doubt be much prized, 





Very Like a Swindle—Be careful 
WHAT you Sign.—Much trouble comes to farmers, 
from the bogus lightning-rod men, and other Swindlers, 
through carelessly signing documents they do not read 
carefully and see what they really amount to. A neighbor 
signed an agreement (as he supposed) to pay $15 for a 
lightning-rod. When the “ principal’ disappeared his 
“successor” presented, the other day, the matured 
agreement, which was, in fact, $128, less $15, or $113 !!— 
For some time past an “ Agricultural Manufactory ” in 
New Hampshire has had an agent or agents traveling, es- 
tablishing ‘‘agencics’’ in New England, for the gale of 
farm implements. The local agent appointed, usually a 
farmer, gives an order for a lot of sample implements 
that he thinks he can use or dispose of readily ; they are 
‘billed’? to him ata good discount, and he (foolishly) 
gives a note for them at once, payable a year ahead, or 
when they are sold, perhaps. His note, duly executed, is 
carried away by the traveling agent, is turned over to 
other parties, but the maker of the note whistles in vain 
for the implements. To quiet him, various excuses, 
“fre.” '* strike of hands,” etc., are given for not prompt- 
ly forwarding the implements. Since our humbug article 
was in type, we have received a list of 23 persons, in as 
many towns in Connecticut, who have given their notes 
thus, and we hear that there are a multitude of others in 
like condition, some of whom gave their notes, six, eight, 
and ten months ago for $100 and upwards, and some of 
whom have not yet been able to get a single one of the 
things ordered and immediate delivery promised. A 
meeting of these men is soon to be held in Hartford, 
when further facts will come out. Let all mark well the 
heading to this item, and heed it. 





Gathering Clover Seed.—“D. A. Mc- 
A.,” Jackson, Tenn. Two crops of clover seed cannot 
be gathered in one season from the same field. To save 
acrop of seed, the clover is cut early, or when in fall 
blossom, for hay, and is then left to grow until it blos- 
soms a second time, when it matures its seed in Septem- 
ber. The seed may be gathered by ¢utting it with a 
mowing machine, to the cutter-bar of which a piece of 
sheet iron is fixed by two or three small bolts, The 
sheet-iron apron drags behind the cutter-bar. The holes 
for the bolts may be drilled through the cutter-bar by any 
blacksmith, and when done with, the sheet iron apron 
may be removed. The cutter-bar may be raised to cut as 
high as possible, and a machine having an adjustable bar 
would be most suitable for this work. The clover heads 
gathered upon the apron may be raked off from time to 
time in heaps, which may be left to be rained upon and 
dried until cured. When finally dried, the heads are 
stored until cold weather, and the seed should be hulled 
upon a dry, frosty day. 

‘Nicks on Lambs.— J. L. M.,” Washing- 
ton Co., Pa. Every person who keeps sheep ought to 
have a good hand-book to which he may refer for advice 
and directions as to their management. The small cost 
of such a book would be repaid many times in a year to 
one who keeps a flock. Refer to Stewart’s Shepherd’s 
Manual, for a method of destroying ticks on lambs. 





Feeding Oats to a Colt.—“E. D.,” 
Westfield, N. J. There is no truth in the idea that to 
feed whole oats to a colt will “cause a distension of the 
veins of the lower jaw, and attract the blood and humors 
down into the eye, and cause blindness.” But it is bet- 
ter to have oats crushed for a young colt, or even for 
horses, as they are more digestible when so treated than 
when fed whole. A colt of two months shonld not have 


many oats. A handful daily is sufficient to begin with. 
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Canning Green Corn,—Each season of | is a native of this country, as well as of Europe and | Union.................. Blandford 
green corn we have numerous complaints of failures in | Asia. We have known of no attempts to cultivate it, | Worcester......... - Worcester 
emning it, and asking how it should be done. We must | norcan we learn that it has been done in Europe. It aocceae P saert ae ie 
answer now, 28 1 former seasons, that it is not practi- being found more abundantly upon land recently burned Worcester, Sonth...... Sturbridge. Das 
cable on a small scale, as it will not pay to go to the ex- | Over, than elsewhere, it was formerly the custom of the | Worcester, Southeast..Milford................ 27-28 
pense of the apparatus, ‘and give the time required, German peasants to set fire to the woods and copses, in btegetres seer Barre -..- +++. ++++++.Sept. 26-29 
simply to put up a family supply. Moreover, with the | Order to induce a growth of the morel ; this became so NEW YORK. 
most experienced the process is not certain, and the | Seriousa matter that it was prohibited by very stringent | Allegany............... OOD Se. cccececuassel Sept. 26-29 
regular canners have more trouble with this, than with | laws. It is likely that it may be cultivated, by imitating Broome... 6:0 6iseescaude MMA. 6 66.5 oss ceed Sept. 26-26 
any other article, and often fail altogether. The corn is the natural condition of the ground on which it is aera Ml Pics ae tey’s Point. ---». Sep os 
poiled, cut from the cobs, put into cans, and the space found wild, and taking up some of the earth where it Cattaraugus... pais ‘+4 as Wee Seer 19-21 
peing filled with a syrup of sugar and salt, the can is | grows, to stock the bed with spawn. | Cayuga............ ....Moravia.... ges + 26-28 
soldered tight. The cansare then placed in a bath of i e Chantauqua............ Jamestown ........... Sept. 19-22 

Z me A . oS a Chemung ... oso eeeeee eee Elmira Oct. 5- 
asolution of chloride of calcium, a salt obtained from ¥ A Chenanec xe ea apie acm p> r ; 
fete of sé works; aslation ofthis has a much State, County, and other Fairs in 1876, | Columbia 000000010 Recon 2. ae 
higher boiling poin an water, and the cans being —~— utchess............... t. 6 
placed in it, they are heated several degrees above 212°. State and Industrial Fairs. renee neces iS. 

After boiling in this for four hours, the cans are taken | 49) Essex... a 
er phe ag Ge abama...... pseceseses Montgomery.......... Oct. 24-29 SSCX...... 
out, a small hole is pricked in the top of cach, andas | American Institute ....New York........ Sept. 6-Nov. 11 | Franklin.,..... . 
goon as the steam bas blown off, the holes are at once | California....... ey Sacramento........... Sept. 18-23 | Franklin. ............. Mal 
closed by a drop of solder, and the cans returned to the Camden Jndustrial foes Camden, N. J......... Oct. 2-4 oe seagate, 
path for another boiling of three hours’ duration. It Faerie se Fe aad += nl ” Hamilton WEES. Sept. 27-29 
will be seen that the process is quite too troublesome Cult Industrial Ex..Chicago, Ill... Seépt.6-0ct. 9 pol ere? ‘eine 2 27-29 

average housekeeper. WGM <p eis sees fae ORAWES «. <i cecececdes Sept. 4- CERIMICE..... ...- -0.00003% West Winfield........ Sept. 18- 

for the oe Indiana fain geass Indianapolis ge Sept. ~ ary A ye nee Rei sacumeaeames Anewee. Be 9 csedsnewe Sept. ae 
: ne : ndiana Industrial ..... Vorthingtou.......... 10 eee Fo sistas are arthage......+-...... “pt. 
T ee eT with Straw. Jowa SR Cedar Rapids Piivetaanl Sent. 115 oe cewew eh sinks sOs Redwood......... ‘ings a0 Sept. 1 
_“R. W. W.,” Perry, N. Y. It would do no injury to’ | Iowa Industrial........ Des Moines........ Oct. 5-Nov. 5 OE W360 00 0 2 oSicie sin Watertown......... «. apt. 20- 
ad straw upon fall wheat as a protection pore d 4 Kansas City ExhibitionKansas City, Mo...... ‘ Sept Ie88 Lewis..... ....++-200+- Lowville..... Sept. 19-31 
spread § li trap cna ahen ep agaist |. Maryland Hort. Society.Baltimore....... ..... Sept. 19-92 | Madison........... .... Brookfield ............ ct. 2 4 
frost. On the contrary it might turn out to be of great | Mass, Hort'l Society ...Boston........ :-Sept. 19-92 | Madison............... Hamilton.............. Sept. 27-29 
benefit. Spread very e\enly to get the most good. Michigan.. 7A ane: Jackson .. Sept. 18-22 —— steee cece — teseeeeeees eee Sept. 19-21 
aaa INNESOEB ..0.....000005 St. Paul... ...Oct, 3-6 Pee serrareseitaas OCkport .......+- +++. Oct. 
To Cure a Sucking Cow.—“G. W Kebeeats i eS Lincoln eh aR Fhe Sept. 25-29 | Oneida......... ee eapaal Booneville........... Sept. 5-7 
: “A Se” | PEAOMRM IR ie Scr cssrioinn. d'yy PNO,....0- Rises eowmewe spt. 11- 
D.,” New Brunswick, N. J. Try the perforated bit, de- New Hampshire ...... eeess aca vtemaee ot er 
scribed in the American Agricullurist for July, 1876. a Ear Rateicetecieas Waverley ..........++. Sept. 18-22 
: i ROW OMNES. woes sinces ON ee eee Sept. 11-15 of 

. ‘ : New York Hort. Soc’y..New York.. ......... 5 = Sept. 

Dry Root Houses.—“ A. G.,” Ontario. | Ohio... ..... ws ind pl Pease Sot “a Onondaga, (Indian)....Onondaga Castie...... Sept. 20- 
In the American Agriculturést for Oct.,1873, and Apr.,1876, | Oregon..... al Ne Ace Salem...........0+0e- Oct, 9-15 | Qnondaga.............. Onondaga Valley ..... Sept. 26-27 
there are descriptions and illustrations of different kinds | St. Joseph Agr’l Ex’n..St. Joseph, Mo........ Sept. 25-30 ne ao* se oos ee gee pa 
of above-ground root houses. If the soil is wet, it is on- ee See Louis, Mo. ....... Oct. 2-7 Daten ie ccdange ome five patie Soe 30-30 
ly necessary to build the most suitable one of these upon | Virginia.......1. “10 -ana that re) ch SILNov 8 Oswego................Fulton Station.. CI Sepe 19-22 
the surface, and dig a sufficient drain around it to carry | Wisconsin..............Milwaukee........... Sept. 11-16 | Oswego.............., MexiCo.........-+++0e. Sept. 12-14 
off the water, procuring the earth for covering from the | Worcester Hort. Soc’y . Worcester, Mass...... Sept. 20-22 OsWeg0.... 2... sees ees West Pheenix.....-.. Sept. 26-28 
ets tasernere se g stitiesninieaicamiiatiias — Pe erorkssss aac sisaheias Pe gage icv cases Sept. 25-27 

. ‘ENTEND 8. ne. nh Se dmestOD.........000+ Sept. 12-14 
a Perce mea — Coen. at a yg b oe Welt eeccccce reese a srt eeeees oe a 26-28 
i ; a : oe Autumn Honey and Wax........ 0. ct. 28-Nov. 1 CGO... erere ceeree SOGO «- ee eee cocesee ept. 
Double Plow—Farming in Louisie | A:tumn Vegetables Pee -- do, .. Sept. 19-28 QUBGOE oe. . occnccn ssh Schenevis A RR et Be Sept. 19-21 
ana.—‘ C. N. F.,” Chelsea, Mass. The Deere Cereals .....cccccccces ce cewes do. .. Sept. 25-£ Otsego eae a Uneeas 5 ical: Se 
: Double i : . pt. 25-30 : . 
Plow is an excellent implement for light soils. Itcan be oe eeeaiecantet nadie = oO Pg gy ae. Lammnes HERES: a an irre Beet dota 
. : PIU ocrnis Dace cors vesectenesep 5 . 23-Nov. be PENCE... ooo eo ARTO,» 0 +0 000 ewoeee 
procured of Decre & Co., Moline, Ill. There is no | Peaches............... 2... cece a ~_-Bepe. pk ; St. Lawrence... «...... Gonverneur........... 
book that treats specially of farmingin Louisiana. As | Potatoes and Feeding Roots.... do. Oct, 2-7 | St. Lawrence........... otsdam 2... +20 
youare acquainted practically with agriculture all that Live Stock. — ae. we eee 
is necessary in beginning in that locality is to observe pons seceeeesores Sept. 1- 8| Poultry...... Oct. 27-Nov. 6 Sebayian Watkins. 
the methods of the farmers there, and to adapt your own Mest tei “Se: hy yg yaad Bt, oe aa te Seneca... 2... ...-006 Seneca Falls.. 
experience to the peculiar necessities of your new situa- sa aaiiaitiba pe l= ape ; Stemben.........+-++00 Bath... ..-.....+0 
tion, It is well to make innovations cautiously, and be District Fairs. Tompki Bi le oxo oc ieee 3 
willing to learn some things from your new neighbors. Indiana. Northeastern .Waterloo. ........... Oct. 10-13 Warren mt eae + Sppemaiinia. Spyies “ pnt ies 
“ ‘i Towa, Xa theastern. .. ‘Dubuque Siégersene ceed Sept. 2-4 a seeteeeae oe Sandy Hill....... ---..Sept. 5-8 
ocosgrass. Nutegrass.—C. H. C.,” owa, Northern ........ ismark........ 00.006 Sept. 19-22 WVAYNC.. cee eeee ve eeee Clyd@.........-0see0es Sept. 27-29 
SENIIIET, ict. 4: septs anne. con, Widiiiens bas Minnesota, N.Western.Winoua OE ae Sept. 25-80 eer pee 06s ORE WOM... ekcnseenn Sept. 22-26 
CaP 2 J New ‘4 “ hones Bn covese-cocccee eNO ese OH 
lated though very distinct family of sedges. Its botani- | New York, N. Western.Baldwinsville ........ Sept. 21-23 : NEW JERSEY. 
cal name is Cyperus rotundus, var. Hydra, and multiplie New York, Western....Rochester........ Aug, 29-Sept. 2 Unters 6608s. ews Clarke... oe ececee Oct. 86 
b f ll ange ean Ohio, Central Mechanicsbur; ; Sept 19 22 
y means of numerous small nut-like tubers whi nIO, Ventral. ... --+--4 wth thea Sete! dual h Pg 0 
abundantly produced under gute. ‘sae so Sic. a. ag aS pose el et et Sk Supi Z . 7 2 | Centre Bagi s+ Pelrcons Oct. 2-6 
, i Set Y Oe eee Sept. -15 ss OC ccsescccccccce: > ees dense hens . uo 
friends have been able to successfully subdue this, in | Ohio, Southern . sUBNG RON a5) 25:65 keds a Sept. 25-29 | Chartiers Valley... ... Cannonsburg .. ......Sept. 20-22 
many places a serious pest, we shall be glad to know the | Ohio, Western......... PIQGA. 2. s..% -..--Oct, 38-6 OHIO. 
treatment they found most efficacious. PROVINCIAL Farrs. BOD pian ess: 0 secces TAMIR iiss es s<conthes 
Colchester ..... ..... Tree N.S........ ..0ck Sig | AEN rs sven eee srs svar 

te 2 : RenieCaatiers’ Aseo'r. WOnWile : ¥ — teen eS ph ebnocthaiel 
eee ‘Tobacco.—The present course | Fruit Growers’ Asso’n..W olfvilfie, N.8........ Oe SP Auglaize... is. «<<s0ex ecaecenine eS Sept 
of invention or improvement so called, threatens to County and Town Fairs. Belmont... 4.03 <5 +35 Gece St. Clairsville......... 
displace everything, and replace it with a substitute. <a 2 DU ec uck eure’ Hamilton. ..... .....0 
Thus for butter and cream in cheese, we have the oil of Fairficld er cineca Oct ~ Teakedas  NARRRRR LFS eng ~ Be 

ie Oo aie OL re MUREY So. 05n oc sd ct. 3- CFMONE,..-- 0 cece rece Mewes sereree sone 
tallow, or oleo-margarine ; for coffee we have chickory; | Now Haven... ........ MOMUMEM 000055. Shes Sept. 20-22 | Clinton ................ Wilmington........... 
for leather we have paper ; for wool, shoddy ; for sugar, NEW HAM Columbiana...... --New-Lisbon..... ..... 
glucose from sawdust ; and now we have paper tobacco, Contodint : hana ym Sept. 19-20 oa oe one —- gars 
a = dap mie ee ae te ORTOCOOR ci. 55, 02-0050 illsboro’ Bridge..... Sept. 19- TAWIOT........056 UICYIUS.. 5... eee eevee 
Be each improved article, and better in every way than Conn. River Vailey..... Claremont ............ Sent, 5-7 | Cuyahoga.............:Chagrin Falls......... 

¢ natural leaf’’ the inventors say. It is said every | Cheshire............... een scons cnatiad Sept. 19-21 | Drake..... ..........4. Greenville ............ 
steamer to Havana now takes out several thousand reams aes eet? ee — seeeeceeees Sept. 26-28 ame sreeecee cosees beeen setrecececenes 
of straw paper, soaked i ae illsborongh........... onus SO ee Sept. 12-13 CIAWATE 10... ee ee eee CIAWATEC.......0-0-00% 

ix age oso te 7 ng of nee stemsand | Merrimack... octane CONCOIGT. 1.255 5.10 0000<.08 Sept. 20-21 TO... see eereeeeceeee Sandusky...........+4. 
raste, rolled, veined, an printed with spots to | Oak Park Association .Greenfield ...........Sept. 14-15 | Fairfield......... Pe Lancaster............. 
Closely imitate the natural leaf. It is then made up into UMN aes escwaceenns ON Gl sn cnacine oes accee Sept. 12-14 | Fulton.............. .. Wauseon..... seeeeeees 
both as filling and wrappers, or mixed with leaf MASSACHUSETTS. } ena aE eabaeat ae eee cae | ed 
and returned here to be sold as real Havana cigars. No | Barnstable............ SNE visser cece Sept. 19-20 Greene... ....<<_-.s<cds tae ies ceeats 
wonder that Connecticut seed-leaf goes a begging! ae a Rate ites mes ae soe ere Pe - : amrneey <dSedeedecates ne ap easqees Seeee 
teiey ai? WBLOR Go so5 ccs. 0seccet no cate PLETE ept. 26-2 BUCOCN S56. cs ctakace MNES cn ches th hae 
i oe Bristol Center.......... PION cn sins ve naib Sept. 13-15 | Hardin..............+++ POGHONE 6. oo. oes 
“once -_ ed for Manure. W. J.E.,” Deerfield Valley........ Yharlemont........... Sent. 21-22 | Harrison...... toe et GAM ss ececee 
gham, Ala, The usual method of using cotton | Essex ............++0+- ere Sept. 26-27 | Hocking.............. ae eee 
won when there has been no time to compost it fora ee So. eens **° epee ad a 28-29 | Huron... ........... 000. 
ertilizcr, is to scatter 80 or 40 bushels per acre broadcast ampeen:..... . aia ro ape » ESE ct. 3 4 Jackson... 
tiie Sis : ‘adcast | Hampden, Eas -Palmer.. ..Se w offer 
and plow it under. For winter oats, to be sown this pee ere a sctdul ‘Ammborst AS : Sone: 36.9 erie 
month, the cotton seed may be scattered, and the oats | Hampshire, Franklin & Hamp’n.Northam’ton.Oct. 4-6 | Lake...............+++. 
“le and both plowed in together with a light furrow. ae BS RATS oe Seer e . ept. = po rtmenine 
t wool a eg - LN QURMD. 05 fo 5 00 can vo a er ept. 27- ACHING 3... wee ovccsees 
mie eer baly be better to use, 100 Ibs. of phosphate | Hoosac Valley.......... North Adams......... Sept. 19-21 | Licking..........0... 
“ y le spring than now at the sowing. If possible | Housatonic ............ Great Barrington ..... Sept. 27-29 | Logam........ .......6. 
0 do it, the cotton seed should be rotted by composting Marshfield. coe secrecs Marshfield eecccccece Oct. 4-6 BOTMNE Gove. oo css nee 
with some yard or stable manure, and some leaf mold or oR ge a bates oma beaduses oi s A He wed Sb ves we weewtio’ 
8 a : Middlesex...:..........Concord ...........+448 ept. 27- ahoning 
wamp muck, Middlesex, North...... eC, ee Sept. 27-28 MaHGOM. 5.03 ..00%00002 
= — ae te South...... tira. agg OG Ae Sept. 19-20 | Medina................ 
he ] Ma pe 9 P us antucket............:. Wantieket.. 60. 6... 2k Sept. 27-28 | Meigs............0-+.-. 
This hi Pea el. 'S. P. W.,” Quincy, Il. ORSON i 5 bss a ccw'getae Readville....... ...04 Sept. 28-29 | Mercer.............00- 
ghly esteemed edible fungus, Morchella esculenta, | Plymouth . ... . .....Bridgewater........... Sept. 20-22 | Miami...... .. ....4... 
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Morgan ............+ -.MeConnellsyille....... Sept. 20-22 
3 Morrow........... ..«.Mt. Gilead....... .... Sept. 20-22 
" Muskingum ,.,.........Zanesville,.......... Oct. 3-7 

es Ou Port Clinton .......... Sept. 26-28 

I -Raniding..........+--+ ‘ 

Pe -New Lexington 

Pickaway.......+----++- Circleville 

Preb! Se ere 

Patnam are. 

Richland..,.,....---.--Mansfield...........-- 

Riedl «me «9 dwsic vd ces Chillicothe 
Fremont..........-..- 
Sidney.........------+ 
Canton ......-+-...-5:. 
PAGE osu oinie ooo vo 0s 

eS ecovccee WEETEN... wcecceoeeee 

rawas....... ..-..-Canal-Doyer 

Marysville...........-. 

Van. Wert..........+0 

Oe 

OSS ae 

| Saar 

eee eee a 

SC Serer Tontogany, y 
ere Upper Sandusky... .. Sept. 26-29 

INDIANA. 

Pr reer Fort Wayne........... Sept. 11-15 

Bartholomew .. ici@plDUS.............: Sept. 12-16 

Boone...:...... SE a5 diese cocece Sept. 4 

eee Mperntown ........... Sept. 18-23 

. en EL: Logansport............ Sept. 4-9 

pe ES Far Sept. 26-29 

are Middle Fork...... ... Sept. 4-8 

GTS. es cbs rere. Sept. 11 

eS a eer MED E SS oss s0ssas Sept. 11-16 

OS EEE Washington .......... Sept. 12-16 

BEOEGE. 5.0.0 02. coves REE bese se scunine Oct. 18-21 

a ee UII yo. 0.252 cc0s Oct. 3-6 

ENT ves esc osace Brookville ....... .....Sept. 5-8 

“Ser: Rochester.............Sept. 14-16 

ee Marion.........:......sept. 26-29 

ee aes Sa Linton ...............Sept. 26-30 

eS Se Peranenton.....:........ Sept. 18-22 

~ ©. Hamilton.............-. Oe eS ar Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
el eee Aug. 29-Sept. 1 

eee Huntington........... Sept. 26-27 

BeONOOs <2... ... ase Seymour....... ehenee 12-15 

PNIMNCE wedeose eee s0s Rensselaer...........-. 5 12-15 

Jasper..... wetwe oc Cisse Remington ......... 22-25 

eee MabA Ces towne ee 19-22 

Jefferson............-+. er . 25-29 

Jennings .............. Vernon...... 12-15 

IES. ccccincsto0% Ee 18-23 

rr Vincennes...........0 16-21 

Koscinsko re ap . 26-30 

La Grange........ fee . 27-29 

TAWrTenCce. .. ........:..206 a 5 26-30 

BEMMIBOD K2 occuncceccse --Anderson....... 5- 8 

Valley Mills........... 7-9 

Loogootee.. ........'s.. Sept. 11-16 

Se 11-15 
..-Martineville........... 12 

DEMNOE 0% ss cnecsaces . 19-22 

A rr 5- 9 

Bridgeton........ Aug. 28-Sept. 2 

ND dnceoiisce. socve 2- 6 

Petersburg. ........... Sept. 4 9 

ON eer New Harmony.... ..Sept. 12-15 

_... Saree: Welparaino............... Sept. 27-29 

fadaa'se cent Winchester........... Sept. 19-22 

Bn cane ee Sept. 12-15 

ee Casibkeesa0a Shelbyville.. .........Sept. 5-9 

Seretbonsys «cons East Enterprise.......Sept. 12-15 

aieailvp ak loe eoeueae MHOK ................. Sept. 28-80 

ee cy Peay, eee Suilivan..........Aug. 29-Sept. 2 

p a Sept. 5- 8 

MOIESIOM. .....c0ccae- Newport......... ..-Sept. 5 

Vigo..... Pon enw os tree Terre Haute .......... Sept. 19-23 

re West Lebanon........ Sept. 4 9 

Warrick .. MOORVINOS 53522000. .00 6 Oct. 10-14 

na Centreville... ........Sept. 5-7 

Ee siode's iu cone enn _.. See Sept. 25-28 

ILLINOIS. 

Adams.................Camp Point........... Sept. 12-16 

eS ee Belvidere..... dete cane Sept. 19-22 

ree Mt. Sterling.......... Sept. 5-8 

Sar Princeton........ ... Sept. 12-15 

SS Ses 8 eee Sept. 19-23 

Fae ..---Wirginia.. .......Aug. 29-Sept. 1 

Champaign.............Champaign....... Aug. 29-Sept. 1 

2 as « RMPOOFVENC...0..2.40- Sept. 25-29 

Clark....... aise s oahu Se Sept. 21-23 

SE Ceres a eee Sept. 12-15 

BENS Gp iss0seicse Ee ee ee Sept. 26-30 

DE Rirdih cps spo>s zens Charleston............ Sept. 12-16 

Crawford...........-.++ Robinson... .........Sept. 10-12 

Cumberland............ Majority Point........ Sept. 6-9 

0 ESS er ee Sept. 27-29 

0 Ser a Sept. 14-18 

=e MIE 2 00)5s00cesees Sept. 19-22 

SL Sept. 12-14 

SEE dann cbisss vide cote. SESS oe oF sean 8% Sept. 5-9 

Edwards............... ea Oct. 3-6 

Effingham.............. Effingham............ Oct. 3-6 

ESS ee Vandalia........2..... Sept. 27+30 

‘0 Wabi scpeses vs ts MURAL S00 2050 2-000 Sept. 19-22 

] ie a See Sept. 12-15 

Franklin. ............. ee Sept. 26-29 

Palton...... EE 65s ban 60's ves Sept. 26-29 

° Gal “Se Shawneetown......... Oct. 2-5 

Greene......... basen eat Carrolitown .......... Sept. 26-28 

Grandy ..:............. ae Sept. 26-28 

Sai ae Elizabethtown........ Sept. 20-23 

Henderson...... ......Biggsville............ Sept. 26-29 

Henry......... ........Cambridge.....,.. Aug. 28-Sept. 1 

RIOD. 5.00 002 osc. 50s Ona Sept. 5-8 

- Jack . Marph % 

d Mees sanepeee ite = p 

q . Jerse e 

“ do Daviess............. Galena 

do Daviess............. Warren 
..Geneva.... 

é ..Elgin . 
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Mc EXs- i. 080s de r'bs OS ee Oct. 3-6 
Sy yee ye ee ee Waukegan..... ...... Oct: 2 % 
Lawrence. ....... . ..Lawrenceville........Oct. 4 7 
Livingston............. PRG 5 ss 2 ods «0 ok Sept. 19-22 
Livingston..........--. Fairbury........... ..Sept. 12-15 
Oo SR \. . S SSae Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
[SA are Decatur...... . Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
Macoupin Carlinvijlc ......... Sept. 19-22 
Marion.... Se re ee 
Marion ......... RMI «5.00 ow seneecs Sept. 19 
ae Ce ee Sept. 25-29 
ft A REVERE ss ads Sept. 26-29 
on ete Metropolis............ Sept. 26-29 
McDonough............ ee ere Sept. 4-9 
ere rc tage SETS. Sept. 26-29 
ee ee Bloomington......... Sept. 5-8 
i See Petersburg 
Sa eee Aledo. ..0 0... 
Montgomery ........... Hlillsboro...... 
Montgomery... . .....Litchfield............. Sept 
BEOUINOS 55.05...25585%.04 Salliwan ...5.:3....2.2555 22 
Sr Tae SER cis as s~'s55s si se 2 
DUMMIES Swiciaassxoee bese eee eee 5 
ey Pinckneyville ........ Oct. 4-6 
a eee Pittefield.......... . Sept. 26-29 
URS ae ee as Oct. 4-% 
es Hennepin............ Sept. 19-21 
Sr ey Sept. 26-29 
EL. 5:33.46 0sckipn wen J Sar Oct. 17-20 
bck Metand.,; ...-% +96 Rock Island...... 4 Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
 , Springfield... ........ Sept. 18-22 
Ae aa Oct. 3-6 
| eee Shelbyville......... ... Sept. 26-29 
UN Sees oss i ae Sept. 26-29 
St. Clair...... Belleville......... .... Sept. 12-15 
Stephenson . Freeport........-+++0. Sept. 18-23 
i er Sept. 12-15 
Vermillion...... ..... ae Sept. 26-29 
aS Hoopeston...........- Sept. 12-16 
WEPRRNOR io cc0cs0 ses Oi ee Sept. 19-22 
rs Mit. Darmel ; ...53sssce0 Sept. 25-29 
ae Monmouth............ Sept. 12-15 
Ch es Os eer Sept. 12-15 
Whiteside. .:........... BROTTISON o65 5526505000 Sept. 12-15 
Wy MUAMSON,. .5.- 53.5522 DEMIR ca cowes saesees Oct. 3-6 
Winnebago ............ Oe | ree Sept. 12-15 
IOWA. 
CE ees er Greenfield ...... ..... Sept. 27-30 
No x50s0s cueete BEANS oc cscs 0s: swiceee Oct. 3-5 
BOK TAQWE oc. socece's WVSUOTIDD ......c00050% Sept. 27-29 
DBCNANAN. 2.2.2 05 «- Independence......... Oct. 3-5 
TE RE ae Sept. 5-7 
Oe PPP RADU, 00065c 6c00see Sept. 12-14 
RATOKCS 0... 2-000 .cckEROMCB,..00000 aces Sept. 6- 8 
Ce err New Hampton........ Sept. 27-29 
EE riesscs sass see Osceola........ abe ee Sept. 27-29 
McGregor...... .  .. Sept. 27-29 
Bloomfield........... Oct. 4-6 
ree Oct. 4-6 









ees ay Pee 
Des Moines............ Burlington........ ‘on 














. 26-29 
. 19-22 


Dubuque.... .....+++-. Dubuque. .........000. 3 4-8 
err Estherville............ Sept. 12-13 
a Oe oe Charles City... ...... Sept. 28-30 
Greene........ Pe ees 13-15 
SEE ive cwen yoy coke Grundy Center........5 13-15 
OS rere re Little Sioux... 4-6 
RS eee Mt. Pleasant.......... Sept. 5-8 
OS ee ae . 26-28 
i EEO Maquoketa..... ...... Sept. 26-29 
0 Serr ROB GIT ...... o 9.0- 200058 Sept. 26-29 
errs Monticello.... .../ Aug. 29-Sept. 4 
BO i See Sept. 26-29 
Kossuth... PERI ci sop sc ga eees Sept. 28-29 
Louisa.... EE 500 wean ss .. Sept. 26-29 
SS 5a can «deb eo acne EOS eee ... Sept. 19-21 
Sa A Pe Rock Rapids.......... Oct. 4-6 
BRAGIGOR 4.00: 005020008 Winterset........ Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
Mahaska .... ... .....Oskaloosa........ Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
roe es | ee Sept. 26-28 
oe TTS, - Marshalltown......... Sept. 6-8 
eee Glenwood........ .... Sept. 5-8 
NCMOUE Gis 5 oso. 05 5:5d OR Sv coco scsceces Sept. 28-30 
OS SPT Tee Sere Sept. 12-14 
Muscatine ........ .... Muscatine....... ....Sept. 26-29 
eee er ee CRs i505 <n eee sed Oct. 3-7 
Te eae Pe is inns. 39045 Sept. 20-22 
Se Des Moines........... Sept. 5- 8 
a . SOE Ee. Co eae Sept. 21-23 
oS ee OS err, Sept. 28-30 
a ee +. AVENPOFE....... 2. 000+ Sept. 4-8 
lo ea a CVAAG...'...200..00..0ept, 2t-29 
oe i Oct. 4-6 
Union District......... West Liberty... .....Sept. 19-22 
Union: Vedar..........- Mechanicsville........ Sept. 19-22 
re Keosanqua............ Sept. 19-22 
SE ae Sept. 19-21 
Winneshiek.... ....... SE ab Esisincoseceont Sept. 19--21 
i: re Sidux City... 2.2.65. Sept. 19-23 
MISSOURI. 
er ee Kirksville........ -....Oct. 4-8 
a rr Sept. 5-9 
CANAWET: .... 22.0 cccese Pation........... Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Ae ee | ee Sept. 5-6 
ner Roanoke.......... Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
ION Es os sis. 05<is.00 em Kansas City........... Sept. 18-24 
Si aon5 on access La Grange............ Sept. 12-15 
Mississippi ...........- Charleston............ Sept. 26-30 
Montgomery..........- Montgomery City...... Sept. 5-10 
NR is Shane <nines cohen eer Sept. 19-23 
Oc vcs sv ceinses® Platte City...........- Sept. 5-10 
BAUS « ssiai0 sido. vid Wise ar ee Sept. 5-9 
|, Se eee Miami............Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
KENTUCKY. 
PRONG R 0. cw ss.wes a ear ted Sept. 5-9 
a eo. Lexington............ sept. 12-17 
PeMNENA:, ... 2.2. peeve PranksOre. 2. . cs oo ic Sept. 19-28 
LS ET Ty Bardstown..... cease Sept. 5-10 
MISSISSIPPL 
State Springs Grange ..State Springs.......... Oct. 26 
TENNESSEE. 
Jonesboro .......--+++ Oct. 46 


Washington............ 
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THE 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE SHEEP 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FoR 


AMERICAN SHEPHERDS, 
By HENRY STEWART, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 

, We like this book very much, as it treats of the modern 
improved breeds of sheep. It treats of sheep as an jn- 
dustrial product ; of the summer management of sheep; 
of the best soils; of the best pastures and grasses ; the 
best way to feed roots ; management of ewes and lambs: 
winter management ; breeds and breeding sheep; week. 
its structure and, uses; diseases and remedies, ete, We 
would advise every breeder to get this manual,—The 
Michigan Farmer, Detroit. 

Mr. Stewart is a veteran shepherd, and his knowledge 
has been gathered in the reliable, if sometimes tardy 
school of experience, and by this means alone he hag 
learned successfully how to meet the needs of the modern 
improved breeds of sheep in American climate, and under 
American methods.— Zhe Weekly Blade, Toledo, O. 

It is a work of 252 pages, handsomely illustrated, show- 
ing tiie various breeds of sheep, and contains many other 
illustrations that will be of great service to the shepherd, 
—Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis. 

Henry Stewart has written, and Orange Judd Co, have 
published, the most thorough and practical treatise upon 
the management and breeding of sheep, that has yet been 
prepared for the shepherd. With the exception of Ran- 
dall’s Sheep Husbandry, which relates especially to 
Merinos and fine wool, the American shepherd has hither- 
to had no help except from English works, not only out 
of date, but incomplete, giving no account of the modern 
improved breeds, or of the diseases to which they are 
subject, and the occasional paper read -before the Farm- 
er’s Club. He can congratulate himself now upon the 
possession of a manual superior in every respect, and 
thoroughly trustworthy.— Zhe World, New York. 

The book cannot fail to be of great value to all farmers 
who are breeding this kind of stock, and its sale will be 
large, especially in the West, where sheep growing is ac- 
quiring new importance.— The Indiana Farmer, Indiana- 
polis. 

We have seen no agricultural work for a long time 
which appears so well calculated to answer its purpose.— 
The Dirigo Rural, Bangor, Me. 

Avery practical treatise on a very important depart- 
ment of stock raising.— The Congregationaiist, Boston. 

It contains a condensed amount of practical informa- 
tion, of which every farmer who attends less or more to 
sheep raising should avail himself.—Zhe United Pres- 
byterian, Pittsburgh. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Play and Profit 


IN MY GARDEN. 


By E. P. ROE, 


Author of ‘* Barriers Burned Away,” ete. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hill-sides in 
the vicinity of West Point and shows us liow out of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this 
while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. .» . « + It 
is very rare that so much literary taste and skill are mated 
toso much agricultural experience and practical good sense. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 

This book is’as poctical as it is practical. Still heisno 
dreamer. He goes into every essential detail with as much 
minuteness and precision as if he were writing a manual for 
the practical farmer. Indeed few works professedly de- 
voted to agriculture give more sound and valuable informa- 
tion on the secret of winning golden harvests from the soil 
than this brief idyllic sketch.—N. ¥. 7'ribune. 

Price, Post-paid $1.50 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by ' 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BroapwaYy, New Yor. 


Shepherd's Manna 
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Reclining Invalid Chair 
ON WHEELS, 


easily propelled by occupant, in 
or outdoors. Best reclining one 
made. Send forcircular, Exhib- 
ited at Phila., in Main Building T, 
59, and made by 

New Haven Folding Chair Co., 


New Haven, Conn 


Thirty Hour Clocks. 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 
a=. The ** St. Nicholas,” $2 


1 (Box board case, double; imita- 
tion morocco; 4% in. high, 4 In. wide, 


The *“*Cabinet,” $2.50 


(Solid black walnut or maple case; 


6in. high, 4% in. wide. 
$3.00 
(Round metal imitation Gold case; 


The ** Oreide,” 
5 in. diameter. 
$3.50 


7 
The ** Boudoir,” 

(5 in. octagon morocco case.) 

These are all 30-Hour Detached Lever Escapement Clocks, 
of careful construction, and are guaranteed as accurate and 
reliable time-keepers, hey will run in any position, and 
are suitable for any place where correct time is desired. 

E. 0. Knox, Esq., Editor of the Reporter, of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, published unsolicited, the following in regard to 
one of the elegant ‘* Boudoirs,” which he had bought: | 

“Nobody but a Yankee would have ever thought of get- 
ting up clocks to send all over the country, from California 
to Constantinople (and even China), by mail; but that’s just 
what Jerome & Co., of New Haven, Ct., are doing. One of 
their * Boudoirs,” which we haye, is a neat little morocco 
cased affair, occupying less than 100 cubic inches, and after 
several weeks’ trial, we find it a better time-keeper than an 
‘Ithaca Calendar,’ for which we paid $20.” ; ; 

Sent by mail, Ww on receipt of price. Established 1856, 

Ss. B. JEROME & CO.; NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


> 
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NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
HIGHEST AWARDS FROM STATE INSTITUTES. 
It will pay you to write for full particulars of this wonder- 


ful invention. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE, 





I the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 
harrow and widen it; that can_shape and COMPLETE, 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and Mit- 
tens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Double, 
and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, Scarfs, 
ete. It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 per 
cent Profit in Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make $5.00. day with it. Agents want- 
ed, Send stamp for Samples of work, and reduced _Price- 
List. Address LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, L11., or 922 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TO THE LADIES!! 

wea A Tg TaN 

BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that have 
become rongh and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags which 
look so old and rusty that they are ashamed _ to carry them, 
look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut when 
wet, Softens the leather. goin 
No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of imi- 

tations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


NORNY’S 
Fruit Preserving Powder 


Is tasteless, and preserves all kinds of fruit, either with or 
without being air tight. This powder has been used for the 
last seven years in all the States of the Union, with perfect 
success. It retains a finer flavor than any other process, 
Price, 50 cents a box. which preserves 60 pounds of dressed 
fruit. Sent by mail, to any address, with full directions. 
Usual discount to the trade. ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
Sole Proprietors, 136 North 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
For adult students, to prepare for college, for business, for 
professional studies, or for life. Graduates’ courses of one, 
two and three years, with Diplomas. Fifteen Teachers. 
194 ee] academic year for board, furnished room, fuei. 
Washing, and common English. 23d year begins Aug. 31, 

For catalogues or for rooms address 
JOSEPH E£. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 

neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol Cards 
OUR AME (7 tints) for 10 cts. and 3c. stamp; on 
, 50 Assorted Cards (no two alike) 30c. 


% Acquaintance cards, 12 styles, 19c. Agents’ cutfit, 25c. 


CLINTON & CO., Box 49, CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 








MASSACHUSETTS ARMS CO. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., MANuFAcTURERS oF 


MAYNARD’S PATENT CREEDMOOR, 









BREECH-LOADING COMBINATION ARMS, 


Improved Model, with Central Fire 


Reloading Capped Cartridges. 


For Convenience, Safety, Accuracy and 


Penetration unequalled. 


MID-RANGE, 
Sporting Rifles, 
And Shot-Guns, 








W.S.BLUNTS 
“UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS.” 


Secured by letiers patent, July 2Bth, 1876. 

After six years endeavor to furn- 
ish the most reliable force pumps 
in the market, the above pumps 
are respectfully offered. as the best 
results, in my judgment, of the 
public requirements. 

Their adaptability, great 
power. careful finish in de- 
tail, and consequent economy, 
will commend them. In case of 
accident, any part can be easily re- 
placed, without pray eng | the 
whole pump. They can be imme- 
converted from right to 
left-hand pumps, by swiveling 
the air-chamber and handle to any 
required angle with the spout. 
‘\\ They are changeable from lift to 
\ force pumps. Are for the house 
| or for out-door wells of any depth, 
and having close tops, can not be 
|; tampered with._Also, Binunt’s 
}} Sand Vacuum Chambers.—A 

complete protection against sand 
or gritty water in dug or driven 
wells, pits, mines, and rivers. For hand or steam 
pumps, 411 sizes, from 134-inch to 4-inch suction pipe. 

Sent for circulars to ASON MWE°G &6:, 








_71 Fulton and 71 Beekman St., New York. 





GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
fag should be without the Foun- 
“ ae tain Pump. Send_for large 
Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 


fd 


© QLLOLE. 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Joun St., NEw YORE. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, with your name neatly printed on 
them, sent by return mail, upon receipt of 
25 cts. and a three-cent stamp. You will 
have samples of Glagg, Marble, Snowflake, 
Damask, Repp, Tinted and White Bristol. 
The stock shall be first-class, I have some 
of the most particular and expert printers to be obtained in 
the country, and employ no inexperienced boys to turn off 
cheap work. No blurred or imperfect work leaves my 
estenitehmnens i oS and you will be pleased. Write 
lainly, and give full address. 
eres” T C._ CANNON, 


46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 


Wisiting Cards, with your name finely 
printed, sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 
Agents Wanted. 9 samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


RICE’S SPRINC BRACE. 


and Jan. 4, "76, 
delivered. 
parts of the 
will do twice 
ride easier. 














i 
























vehicle that it 
the service, and 
Agents wanted. 
SPRING BRACE 
Cuas. L. RICE, 
Lock Box 384, 


MANUFACTORY. 
Proprietor, 
Scranton, Pa. 








Sporting Rifles, Double and Single Barrel Shot Guns, Pocket 


Rifles, Pocket Pistols, and the noted Hunter's Pet Rifles, 
Send for Catalogue. J. EVENS & ge 
. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








THE SILVER & DEMING FEED CUTTER 
Has no superior in the market. 
Celebrated for the gre ca ocity. ease of running, and its 
adaptability to all kinds of work. We also manufacture 
Horse Powers, Sawing Machines. &c. Send for Circular, 

SILVER & DEMING MFG CO., Salem, Ohi 
Location at Centennial, Q 23 Agricultural Halt. : a 


MICROSCOPE 


Of all kinds and prices for Colleges. Schools. Physicians and 

Families. AGNIFYING GLASSES for investiga- 

tions in Botany. Mineralogy, Horticulture. Agriculture, ete. 

LENSES, SPY GLASSES, T SCOP 

C4 Pacer Price List, fully illustrated, sent free. 
McALLISTER, 4/9. Optician, 49 Nassau Sr., N. Y. 


HOW EA SY chasing FIN 


WATCHES, or GOLD PENS. to send their address on 
a Postal Cardto %&.H. JENNINGS, Deep River, Conn. 


: ACRES NURSERY STOCK. 
20 Years Experience. 
BRONSON, HOPKINS & CO. 











for those who think of pur- 





GENEVA, N. Y. 


ESSEX PIGS. 


Pure, healthy, and very fine. Now ready to ship. 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y, 





Pure-bred Cotswold Sheep 


Yearling Rams and Ram Lambs for sale at reasonable prices. 
Also a few choice ewes. JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm. Rochester, N.Y. 


ey a k ; l 
The Cider Maker’s Manual, 
By J. 8. BUELL. ; 

A Practical Hand-Book, which embodies Treatises on the 
Apple; Construction of Cider Mills, Cider Presses, Seed 
Washers, and Cider Mill Machinery in General; Cider Mak- 
ing ; Fermentation ; Vinegar Manipulation, etc., etc. 

Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WARING’S 


BOOKS for Farmers 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 


CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE DRAINED; How Drarmss Act; How To 
Make Dramss; How to Take Care OF Drains; 
Wuat Dramine Costs; Wii Ir Pay? How To MAKE 
Tries ; Rectammine Sart Marsues; House anp Town 
DRaiNnaGE. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost.and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in theirrelations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 


Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from & com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (Ill.) Republican. 

A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~- PRICE, $1.50. 

O08 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm), 
INCLUDING: 


Tue Earru System (Details). 

Tue MANURE QUESTION. 

SEWAGE AND CeEss-POoL DIsEAsEs. 

Tue Dry-Eartu SysTEM For CiTIES AND TowNs. 

Tue Deratts oF Eartu SEWAGE. 

Tue Paitosopny or THe EartH System. 
With Seventeen Hllustrations, 


Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jn., 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


CONTENTS. 

THE PLANT; TuE Soi; MANURES; MECHANICAL CUL- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer’s boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfally without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.”’ 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~- PRICE, $1.00. 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 





THE AMERICAN 


Cattle Doctor. 


[OCTAVO.] 

A COMPLETE WORK ON ALL THE DISEASES OF 
CATTLE, SHEEP, AND SWINE, 
including every Disease peculiar to Am- 
erica, and embracing all the latest 
Information on the Cattle Plague 
and Trichina; containing also 
a Guide to Symptoms, a Table 
of Weights and Measures, 
and a List of Valuable 
Medicines. 


By GEO. H. DADD, V.S., 


Twenty-five years a Leading Veterinary Surgeon in Eng- 
and and the United States, and Author of the 
“ American Reformed Horse Book. 


I.—Diseases and Management of Cattle. 


Showing how, by means of the remedies found to be so 
useful in the author’s practice, to overcome the many 
troublesome and usually fatal diseases of cattle. 

The proper care and management of cattle during calving 
are plainly set forth. 

The relative value of different breeds is fully discussed. 

In this division will be found, in full, the History, Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of RINDERPEST or CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 


II.—Diseases and Management of Sheep. 

Beginning with a most valuable chapter on the Jmprove- 
ments of our Breeds of Sheep. Such diseases as Rot, Yel- 
lows, Foot-rot, Grubs, etc., are fully treated. 


III.—Diseases and Management of Hogs. 

Commencing with an able article on the importance of 
Cleanliness and Pure Air for Hogs. The various diseases of 
this valuable animal, with their Prevention, Causes, and 
Cure, receive full attention. The great majority of Amer- 
ican farmers are largely interested in the most reliable 
treatment of that scourge among hogs—Ho@ CHOLERA. 
After years of practice in Illinois, the author confidently 
presents his Remedy for this destructive malady, as the 
most successful one yet discovered, and it is so simple as to 
be within easy reach of all. 

376 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN 


REFORMED HORSE BOOK. 


[OCTAVO.] 

A Treatise on the Causes, aon, and Cure of every 
Disease incident to the Horse, including all Diseases 
peculiar to America, and which are not treated 
of in works based upon the English works 
of Youatt, Mason, and others. Em- 
bracing also full details of Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and Manage- 
ment on the 


REFORMED SYSTEM OF PRACTICE. 
By Prof. GEO. H. DADD, 


Veterinary Surgeon, * Author of Anatomy and Physiology 

of the Horse,” and late Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 

ology in the Veterinary Institute of Chicago, and Jor over 
25 years a Regular Practicing Velerinarian. 

This is a fresh book, the result of a lifetime of labor and 
research on the part of one of the foremost Veterinarians 
of the age. Years ago, Dr. Dadd perceived that incalculable 
loss was being entailed upon stock owners every year by the 
reckless, unnatural, unscientific, and cruel modes of treat- 
ment which were so generally practiced upon the Horse. 
Burning, Blistering, Bleeding by the gallon, and the 
giving of Poisonous Drugs were the order of the day 
(and we are sorry to say such practices still find learned (?) 
advocates even in our day), and the result was that they 
killed more than they cured. Actuated by a laudable desire 
to rescue so noble an animal from such “heroic practice,” 
Dr. Dadd adopted and strenuously advocated the Rrror- 
ED SYSTEM OF PRacTiIcEe, which, under the guidance of 
such men as Wooster Beach, John C. Gunn, and others, rose 
rapidly into popular favor in human practice, and de- 
monstrated beyond a doubt that nature’s remedies are the 
most uniformly successful. Such was Dadd’s success that 
he became widely known, and it was no unusual thing for 
him to be gent for, hundreds of miles, to attend valuable 
horses. His career as a practicing Veterinary Surgeon has 
been one of rare success, and deeming it his duty to spread 
abroad among his countrymen a knowledge of Reform 
Principles, as applied to the Horse, he has prepared this 
work, and asks that it be candidly examined. Being a thor- 


little. It aims to treat fully and plainly, on rational princi- 
ples, every ill that Horseflesh is heir to, including those 
complaints peculiar to this country, and which 
have hitherto been but very impeffectly treated of by 
authors aspiring to be educators of the public on Veterinary 
Science. 

442 pages, Octavo, Illustrated. Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 





Price, by 


* er 3 


| ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 


oughly American Work, it quotes foreign authors but very 





THE PRACTICAL 


POULTRY KEEPER. 


& COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THR 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick. 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first see. 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ. 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it asa 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim, 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual] are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. _Then follows a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr, 
Wright’s book will convince any farmer's wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sngar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat 
eers of which it treats yet published. It will be found 4 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet, 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language @ great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers ané 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadedphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought ont in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. Itis evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in «ll the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an exp%rienced : 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a large sale « 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is em« 
belfished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid ail who were expen 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse 
guence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughnest 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 


The book is acomprete and standard guide to the man 
agement of poulisy for domestic use, the market, ané 
for exhibition, Watchman and Reflector. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD CO., 
’ 245 Broadway, New York. 
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John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

1 And up he got in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again. 





Away went Gilpin, neck or naught ; 
Away went hat and wig ; 

6 He litile dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

















For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 








His journey to begin, 
2 When turning round his head he saw 
Three customers come in. 














Now see him mounted once again, 
i 

Upon his nimble steed, 
3 Full slowly pacing o’er the stones. 


With caution and good heed. 

















But finding soon a smoother road, 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 
4 The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat. 









Stop, stop, John Gilpin—here’s the howse— 
They all at once did cry ; 

bo) The dinner waits, and we are tired, 

Says Gilpin—So am I. 











HERE t = Is! 
Crandall’s Latest and Best! 
THE RICHEST THING OUT! 
CRANDALL’S 


JOHN GILPIN. 


| An Illustration of the Fine Old English Ballad, 


JOHN GILPIN’S RIDE. 


This Beautiful and Interesting Toy is con- 
sidered by Mr. C. M. Crandall as the MASTER- 


| PIECE of the many inventions he has thus far 


given to the LITTLE FOLKS. It is made up of 
two figures, John Gilpin—whose highly colored 


| dress is specially attractive to Boys and Cirls— 


and his Horse, which worthy animal performs 
a very important part in the jollity of the occa- 
sion. The twelve Illustrations on this Sheet are 


=|| from photographs, greatly reduced, of some of 


the many forms into which these two figures 
can be made in illustration of the well known 
old Ballad, or independently of that. ‘‘ JOHN 
CILPIN,” with his hat on, is about {0 inches 
high; his Horse is of proportionate size. The 
hundreds of thousands of Boys and Cirls, who 
have spent many happy hours with Crandall’s 
“‘ Blocks,” “‘ Acrobats,” “‘ Menagerie,” and “ Ye 
Hero of ’76,”’ will all want this, his latest inven- 
tion. Each Box, with JOHN CILPIN AND HIS 
HORSE, contains a Large Showbill with many 
amusing Illustrations, and with the Ballad, 
““JOHN CILPIN’S RIDE,” printed entire. 


Price per Box, $1.00; : by mail, pre-paid, $1.35. 


Sold by Toy Dealers generally, and by many 
others. Supplied Wholesale and Retail by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York, 


who are the Sole General Agents. 
































So, turning to his horse he said, 
I am in haste to dine ; 
9 ’ Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine. 

















| Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

|1O And gallop’d off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

















Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig ; 
EA He lost them sooner than the first, 
For, why ?—they were too big. 

















So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who.oan not sit upright, 
& He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 





And now as he went bowing down, 
His reeking head full low, 

7 The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 














Wetec 











And 80 he did, and won it too, 
For he got first to town—_ 

12 Nor stopped till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 
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“GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesaie Prices. 
Increased’ Facilitics to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) 31 and $3 Vesey St., New York. 





PF & f 
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6 ONES 


CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL ENG) 


fs 


QE TURN FLUE BOILER, 


“NOYI-LOYM 11V ¥3a1109g 
Horse Powers, 69 Ibs. steam from cold water in 15 minutes. 


SEEN RUNTRU BSCE ETE 


the “Anderson: Patent Pipe: Safety: Boilers, 2'to 100 


: <EDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 
z WHITMAN & BURRILL, LITTLE Fauts, N.Y. 


Small Portable Boiler, with Kipp’s new Engine combined 
and complete for all putponee—fal 2-horse sooty $275.00. ; 

The best and most durable Boiler and Engine of this size 
ever sold. Price islow. Send for special Circulars. 


Agricultural Engines on Wheels, 

5 Horse Power, warranted to run a 50 Saw Cotton Gin, 
Price $150.—6 Horse Power, warranted to run any Separater 
up to 30-inch Cylinder, Price $485.—8 Horse Power, warrant- 

to run any Separater built, Price $700 : 


NET 





Delivered on cars at Westminster, Md. 
TAYLOR MFG, CO., Westminster, Maryland. 


SNYDER'S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE. 


SIs 








BOOKWALTER ENGINE. 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. Guaranteed to work 
well and give full power claimed. En- 
gine and Boiler complete, including 
Governor, Fup, &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price 0: : 
3 Horse-Power...... $252.00 
4% * ee es EE 303.50 
82 Pat on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 
Springfield, Ohio, 


or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


Skinner Portable Engine, 


Also Portable Boiler and 
Threshing Engines, Horizon- 
tal Return Flue Boiler. Spe- 
cially adapted for Farm and Dairy 
use. Cheapest first-class Engines in 
the market. Send for circular. 

5 RST ral? SKINNER & WOOD, 
- —— Erie, Pa. 


FOR SALE AT A CREAT SACRIFICE. 


A NEW PIANO. 


An elegant New, Square Grand Arion Piano. 7% 
Octaves, Rosewood, Four Round Corners, Extra Carved 
Arion Scroll Desk and Carved Lyre. The List Price of 











_ this elegant instrument is $850, but it will be sold at a 


very large discount for cash. 
Address GEO. T. TIMPSON, 26 Broad St., New York. 





BUTTER WOREER. 


The most Effective, Simple 
and Convenient Yet Invent- 

> ks 3) Ibs. in 
less than 5 minutes, 
thoronghly working out the 
battermilk and mixing in 
the salt. Send for circular 
and price lists. 


A. H. REID, 
1621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ROSES, 
AND WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 


BY MAIL—POSTAGE PAID. 

Send for Catalogue No. 6 with Roppemen’—contsins two 
hundred and sixty-four collections of five, fiiteen, and twenty 
plants each, your choice for one dollar. Address 

ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 


HO! FOR IOWA!!! 


TO FARMERS, RENTERS, HIRED MEN, 
and all those wanting better lands in a climate 
unsurpassed and at cheaper prices than can be 
found elsewhere in the world. Send and obtaina 
descriptive pamphlet with maps and loeation of our 1,200- 
Ou acres of R. R. land in Iowa, all adjacent to lines run- 
ning direct to Chicago. Price only $5 and $6 per acre on 
ht. R. time arid terms. Half fare tickets from Chicago to the 
land and return. Cost allowed to purchasers, Call on or 
address TOWA R. - LAND es Offices 92 Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Lil., or Cedur Rapids, Lowa. 


Wheat Farms for $3 per Acre, 


on long credit, in the best wheat region in America. Land 
more than paid for by first crop. 5,000,000 acres for 
sale. For copy of the 


KANSAS PACIFIC HOMESTEAD, 


which gives full information, send address to 
Ss. J. GILMORE, Land Commissioner, 
Kas. Pac. R’way, Lawrence, Kas. 


PAR TENANTS WANTED IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


We will lease, to farmers only, for any length of time, 
small Stock, Grain or. Market. Farms of Reclaimed Swamp 
Land—rent contingent upon crops. Finest possible soil, 15 
to 30 ft. deep—climate admirable—280 to 300 working days in 
the year. Twocropsantiually. Markets convenient.’ Snow 
unknown. Value of material in improvements aliowed at 
end of lease. Chance within three years to earn land capa- 
bleéof netting annually $20 to $30 per acre, Fepltal needed, 
about $500. Address DAY & PALMERS, 

Webb's Landing P. O., California. 

Reference—Rev. Wm. Cuiirt, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 








F ARMS Foz SALE in Delaware & Maryland. | 
All descriptions and sizes, from $20 to $100 


per acre. No finer farming country in the U.S., with all the 
advantages of markets, fruits. climate, and productiveness. 
Society good. Schools and Churches convenient. Send for 
circular to GEO. W. INGRAM, Real Estate Agent, Middle- 
town, New Castle Co., Del. 

PRAIRIE LANDS. 
Send your address on POSTAL CAKD to Land Com’r 
B. & M.R.R., Burlington, Iowa, 11:1 receive Free, 
Copy of lowa& Neb. Farmer, wits CHART of LANDS. 


ALUABLE MARYLAND and DELAWARE 


FARMS for saleby 
D. J: BLACKISTON, Chestertown, Md. 





‘THE VERY BEST TOYS EVER 
INVENTED 


Crandall’s Blocks 
For Children. 


BEAUTIFUL, AMUSING, INSTRUCTIVE, 
CRANDALL’S JOHN GILPIN, 


One of C. M. Crandall’s latest and best inyen- 








All about Catalogues and maps free. } 
Maryland and A i : “J. F. MANCHA, { 
Delaware. Easton, Md., Smyrna, Del. 


7, ¢ + 4 . ce 

10 Years Credit. $2.50 to $15 per acre. 

Improved farms, good buildings and fences, well watered, 
original -growth. timbér,. Oak and ‘Hickory. Adapted for 
Graiu, :Grass, Clover, Fruit, Cotton, Tobacco, &c. (Wheat 
averages 20 to 25-bushels per acre.) Within 6 miles of Jtail- 
Road; direct. 120 miles to seaport. . Address. WARREN 
COUNTY LAND BUREAU, Warrenton, North Carolina, 


‘4 SUPERIOR FARM of 425 acres in Eastern 
Virginia, tor $8,000. om long credit. 
JAS. LEIGH JONES, Richmond, Virginia. 





VIRGINIA FARMS 


Near Richmond, aud in other_parts of the State, for sale 
low. Large immigration to Va. Large Map of Va.. 25c. 
Real Estate Journal, 25c. a rear. Catalogues free. 
for future referenc 
HAFFIN, STAFLKES & 


ee 
CO., Richmond, Va. 


Mark thie, 
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merican Manures, or Farmer's and Planters Guide. 
A Every Farmer and Pianter_shonid have a copy. Price 
$1.50. Address GEO. W. BRUCKNER, Monroe, Mich. 





7 . . 
American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $% per line. 

Second Cover Page—$2.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Inside Pages, 15 cents per line, each insertion. 


Business Notices and Last Page, 25 cents per linc, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 





{No Advertisement of Medicines or. Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORE. 





tions. ‘‘John Gilpin,” with his attractive dregs 
and “his horse ”—an animal that is made to take 
the most laughter provoking positions with his 
worthy rider—is one of the very best toys eyer 
offered. Every child should have it. 

Price $1.00 3 dy mail, prepaid, $1.85, 


“Ye HERO OF °76,.” 


The great ‘Centennial Toy.’” A fine old soldier 
in a brilliantly colored uniform, with cocked hat, 
staff, and flag, all put up in a neat box. The Hero 
is so constructed that he can he placed in almost 
numberless and amusing positions, and will de- 
light the children everywhere. 

Price 35 Cts. 3 by mail, prepaid, 45 Cts, 


CRANDALL’S ACROBATS, 


Full of fun and frolic, and most brilliant in costume, 
These are among the most fascinating and ingeni- 
ous toys ever invented.‘ The number of figures 
which can be made with the pieces in a singlé box 
is limited only by the ingenuity of the operator, 
Price $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.25. 


CRANDALL’S MENAGERIE, 

One of the most wonderful and amusing things 
ever brought out for the entertainment of children. 
The six animals composing the menagerie are beau- 
tifully painted, and so arranged into 56 pieces in 
each box, that tens of thousands of most laughter- 
provoking figures can be made up with them. 
Price $2.00. [Purchaser will pay express charges. 

, Box too large to go safely by mail.] 


CRANDALL’S BUILDING-BLOCKS, 
Can be made into forms of almost endless variety. 
The blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and 
a large sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
ete., accompanies each box. 
Price—No. 1, $2.003 by mail, prepaid, e138. 








No. 35 $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.25. 
No. 4, $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.15. 





CRANDALL’S ILLUMINATED  PIC- 
TORIAL ALPHABET CUBES. 


These Cubes are gorgeously colored, and will 
make over 500 beautiful combinations or figures. 
They are water-proof, odorless, and durable; put 
up in handsome black walnut boxes ; and are most 
attractive to both young and old—an elegant pres- 
ent for the little ones. 

Price $2.503 dy mail, prepaid, $3.00. 


CRANDALL?S MASQUERADE-BLOCKS, 
Making 300 different and beautiful Combinations 
of Pictures, which are in very brilliant colors. 
hey are not injured by washing, do not wear out, 
and afford endless amusement. 
Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.20. 


€RANDALL’S EXPRESSION-BLOCKS, 
With Letters on. one side, Picture on the other. 
The Alphabet is the key to the picture which, when 
complete, represents the inventor in Dream Land. 
These Blocks are water-proof, and can be washed 
if soiled. 

Price 50 Cts. 3 by mail, prepaid, 70 Cts. 


CRANDALL’S ALPHABET-BLOCKS. 
Red, White, and Blue. 


Tasteless, odorless, and water-proof. The letters 
are on red, white, and blue ground, All children 
are pleased with them. 

Price 75 Cts.3 by mail, prepaid, $1.00. 





N.B.—/f postage is not remitted with the prices. as above, 
the blocks will be sent by express at purchaser's expense. 





Orders from the trade will be supplied on liberal terms. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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